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The Right to Reign 



CHAPTER I 
EXIT THE KING 

A SHUFFLE of feet on thin carpet as a chair was pushed 
back hastily; then footsteps across the floor overhead, 
and a question flung over the stairs to the man mounting 
slowly : 

" That you, Drecq ? " 

Moir's voice came down to him familiarly, but he an- 
swered in a monosyllable that lacked ring. He did not 
pause, however, until he had entered the fourth story bed- 
room that they shared in common, and then he dropped 
his medicine case on a table with a stifled imprecation. 
It had been drizzling all day, with an east wind that had 
searched the temper of the most equable, — an erratic bit 
of weather wholly out of keeping with the April calendar. 

Drecq tumbled out of his wet overcoat and spread it 
over a diair back to dry. '< Devilish cold work tramping 
about in such beastly weather/' he announced. << How 
in thunder did you keep dry, Moir ? " 

The man at the wash-stand, towel in hand, turned with- 
out a word to survey the other, and his big glasses con- 
tinued to follow his friend about the room until Drecq, 
half irritably, demanded to know what he wanted. 
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" Who's dead ? " inquired Moir imperturbably. 

Drecq laughed in spite of his grim humor. Then he 
sobered, to answer a hint anxiously. 

« Nobody's dead yet, but I can tell you that Rollson 
girl will shuffle before many moons if something isn't 
done — and done quickly." 

" RoUson ? Rollson ? Search me," remarked Moir, 
and restored the towel to its rack. 

" You know, the young stenographer who came in 
that night you were in the office about a week ago. You 
afterward advised me to prescribe whiskey," with a short 
laugh. 

" Nothing better for run-down, overwrought anything 
or anybody," Moir maintained stoutly. << Beats any 
medicine ever made," and he opened a shabby cupboard 
that served facetiously as '< The Cellar," and gravely 
poured out three fingers. This he offered Drecq without 
further comment. 

" Get out. I'm not knocked out," protested Drecq, 
swinging himself out of his inner coat and rolling up his 
shirt-sleeves. 

** Down with it," ordered Moir inexorably, and stood 
over him to enforce his remedy. 

" Oh, hang ! " cried Drecq, but obeyed. Then after 
an interval, the physician began again argumentatively : 
" She's on the edge of nervous collapse, worn to a frazzle, 
churning her life into bread and butter for a lot of thank- 
less brothers and sisters. I've warned and talked till I'm 
blue in the face. She won't quit slaving." 

" Meaning — the Rollson ? " and Moir lifted his feet 
comfortably to the bureau prepared to listen. 
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" Exactly." Drccq brushed his coat savagely. " Her 
only salvation is a change — a change of everything — 
and good food. Medicine can't touch a case like 
that." 

" And of course you prescribed Lakewood or Ashville 
or the Pacific Coast ? " 

Drecq did not look at him, but he laid the brush down 
as if he were handling something of value. 

" You wouldn't — ^you couldn't — be sardonic about it if 
you had talked with her. The helplessness of the whole 
thing nearly bowled me over this morning." 
. *• ym — well ? " returned Moir indistinctly, and waited. 
^ ^'^It isn't well at all, it's beastly hard luck ! " 

" You suggested ? " catechized Moir relentlessly. 

" I ? Oh, of course I prescribed a trip somewhere, of- 
fering a possible berth as a stewardess on a liner if I 
could manage such a place. You know I thought of 
Estey of the Valkoric : he might squeeze her in some- 
where for old time's sake." 

•* And she bolted?" pursued Moir. 

" Bolted ? Not on your life ! She had actually laughed 
at the suggestion at first — the idea of change, I mean, — 
just a careless, indifferent sort of a laugh. But when I 
spoke of Estey, I wish you could have seen her. All the 
callousness burned up in a flash — gone in a streak of 
lightning, — ^her eyes wide and dark, pupils big as peas, 
and her hands shut tight to quiet their trembling. Go ? 
Anywhere, anyhow ! * Oh, do you think you possibly 
could ? ' That was all, — just all her hope for life squeezed 
into those few words. Lord! I haven't been able to 
get her face out of my mind all day ! " 
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Moir jerked himself around in his chair and waited 
again a moment before he said reflectively : 

" My dear fellow, it seems to me rotten poor taste for 
you to have chosen this particular pill-job for your spe- 
cialty. You're not the kind to back up against helpless- 
ness; you've too much imagination to make a clear- 
headed doctor. You belong to the incurable lunatic sort 
that hunts up ways to sacrifice yourself. If you can't 
cure your patient with the means at hand you have a fit 
yourself for company. Incidentally, what did you finally 
do about Estey ? " 

** The list was full They are billed to sail to-moprow 
at two." . 

" Of course. Why expect miracles ? " and Moir, dis- 
missing the story, lowered his boots and began to wrestle 
with his tie. 

" But meantime," persisted Drecq, " the girl comes to 
me to-morrow morning for her answer. What in heav- 
en's name shall I tell her ? " 

Moir's manner was faintly surprised. 

" Tell her ? The truth." 

" I haven't the courage." 

" Invent a lie then — anything might be worked at a 
pinch." 

" What good wouM that do ?" 

** None whatever ; but you said you were not up to 
the truth." Then, as an afterthought, " West Street is 
full of liners." 

" I tried half a dozen, — no go ! " 

Moir turned slowly and surveyed his friend critically. 

" I say " he began and stopped. Then, as the other 
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ofTcred no help, he suggested a bit anxiously^ ** I say, 
anything in this ? Not cracked on the girl ? " 

Drecq turned with both hair-brushes poised. 

« Do you take me for a three-headed jackass to think 
of starving two on what's too little for one ? Not on 
your life! Besides, I'm not the marrying kind. My 
work is too interesting, too necessary. I'm tied to it too 
fast to bother with any woman — except to curse fate oc- 
casionally on behalf of a few of them — ^like this Anne 
Rollson, for instance." 

His friend grinned cheerfully, evidently much relieved 

*i ym, well I didn't just know, and it seemed wise to 
^hKpifre. Physicians are not as a rule hysterical over each 
patient." 

The jangle of a bell far below stairs came floating up 
to them and sent Moir in a stride to the door. " Tumble 
down now, if you want any dinner/' he advised. ** That 
Craven and the big Germans gobble everything if we are 
not on the spot ahead of them." 

Drecq followed, buttoning his cuffi en route. 

** I'm not hysterical, never felt more sane in my life," 
he defended himself. " Only, you see, my patients are 
sufficiently few and far between to be individual and in- 
teresting." 

"Yes, I see — ^through a glass darkly, very darkly," 
murmured Moir as they entered the dining-room. 

Half the long table was full, and men and women were 
coming in rapidly. Mrs. Hopgood, the proprietor of the 
boarding-house, stood at one of the smaller tables, a 
shrewish, scanty Bgure with black eyes that proclaimed 
eternal vigilance. To-night she seemed a trifle more 
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frosty than usual, and as she straightened a knife on the 
cloth she announced in shrill treble, « Two soups, 
Maria." 

Drecq shoved his fork aside with his elbow. He had 
no desire to eat. Opposite, the bookkeeper was imbib- 
ing his portion of lukewarm soup with a peculiarly irri- 
tating hiss. The fat man at the head of the table winked 
and chuckled unctuously as he met the physician's eye, 
and he stuffed his napkin between chin and collar with 
open anticipation. Drecq's glance came back to his own 
watered portion with aversion. Moir, at his side, was 
apparently absorbed in spooning the last drop in his 
plate. His friend watched him until even from Moir's 
plate he could see a pair of girl's eyes look up at him, 
wolfish eyes, so eager for life, though life could mean 
nothing but a succession of cramped hopes and forbid- 
den opportunities. She who had played the stoic so 
long and so well, how she had dropped the mask at the 
first call of hope ! What could he say to-morrow when 
— ^he looked up startled, hearing his name. 

'* What's that ? " he said. " I was wool gathering." 

" Best girl gone back on you ? " inquired the man op- 
posite facetiously. He meant to be entertaining. 

The voice of a street crier broke harshly on the talk 
about the table and the fat man at the end held up pudgy 
hands with fingers outspread. 

" Sh-sh ! Extry ! Wonder what's up ? " 

In the hush came snatches of words and broken syl- 
lables. 

'' Extraoor I Extraoor ! Great loss — life ! Sudden 
death I King ! Extraoor ! " 
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**It*8 the extry l>out King Carlos/' explained the 
bookkeeper. 

'* Lord's sakes, what's he done ? " inquired Mrs. Hop- 
good. 

" Why, ain't you heard 'bout it ? Dead — apoplexy ! " 
The bookkeeper grew visibly elated. He settled his 
knife and fork astraddle from plate edge to cloth. Never 
before had he held a direct line with the east, and the 
consciousness of such a possession now inflated him with 
a lai^e self-respect It requires a national calamity, an 
earthquake or a revolution, to reveal the possibilities of 
some natures to themselves. 

«• Funny you ain't heard," he repeated. 

'* What Carlos ? " inquired Moir, who demanded exact- 
ness of all men. 

** King Carlos of Drecq, who else ? Good sort of a 
feller they say, but temperish at times. Only forty, just 
in the prime of life." 

Moir's eyes sought the physician's swiftly, and darted 
away. 

** Who's his successor?" he inquired indifferently. 

" Why, that's so! I never thought. He ain't got any 
children, that's a fact. Wasn't there a lot of talk when 
his wife died 'bout his marrying that distant cousin or 
something, a half grown girl ? Seems 's if I 'member 
something 'bout it" 

** Extraoor ! Nation in mourning ! Extraoor ! " The 
boys' shrill voices were mellowing rapidly now in the dis- 
tance and Moir remarked with conviction, " All extras lie." 

Mrs. Hopgood surreptitiously drew the butter out of 
his reach. He had helped himself twice already. 
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The fat man looked down the table to the physician 
with sudden amusement. '' Dead potentate any rdative 
of yours, Doc ? " he inquired. " Same name, you know." 

Drecq shook his head. '< No, only the name of the 
country." 

** Dorian Drecq : devilish romantic sort of a christenin' 
you must have had." 

*'My mother was a Dorian," slipped from the phy- 
sician as if unwittingly. Then, with a certain stiflfness, 
'< Not that we need discuss it exactly." 

** Here, now, don't get huffy. You know as well as 
me that the name's a queer sort. Who knows but you 
might get up a claim on that succession over there? 
Say, wouldn't that be great ? " He grew quite enthusi- 
astic over the strange conceit. 

Moir rose, pushing back his chair noisily. 

'< The twentieth century is full of miracles," he re- 
marked. 

The little stenographer, two seats below, leaned for- 
ward and raised admiring eyes upon Drecq. Her heart 
always fluttered when the physician glanced her way. 
** How awfully romantic," she said. 

The fat man struggled to his feet. He held the big 
coflee cup high. 

" Here's to the new king ! " he laughed. " And it's 
our Doc I mean. Ain't he good enough for 'em ? Give 
him a chance and he'll show 'em what a solid American 
can do to their broken down old country. Here! I 
give you : Dorian of Drecq ! " 

Instantly the room was in a jovial tumult. Everybody 
was on his and her feet, shouting and laughing. The 
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two blond Germans in the corner added their beer 
glasses to the asssortment of stone china coflfee cups. 
*• Hoch, der American Kaiser I " they roared jovially 
and drank audibly. 

'< A speech, a speech I Give it to us good now, Doc I 
Plenty of Yankee Doodle I " and the fat man pounded 
the table. 

" That's right, a speech I " and several called for 
order. 

A sudden silence. Drecq tried to laugh it oflf, but the 
laugh stuck in his throat. About him eager faces waited 
and Moir turned suddenly and laid a hand on his shoulder. 
Moir was always steadying. Drecq raised his thick cup 
at last with a curious emotion. The good-natured en- 
thusiasm of the others was infectious. How careless and 
light-hearted they were, yet every man and woman there 
was face to face daily with anxiety and care. 

" Well, here goes," he said. "In the name of the new 
King of Drecq, whoever he may be, I give you thanks, 
and may he know throughout his reign the best of good 
friends, as are mine to-night ! " 

The answering shout was instant. The room rang 
with cheers and shouts of " Bully ! " " Good for you. 
Doc!" " That's the kind ! " 

The laughing voices followed the friends as they left 
the room. The recent cloud had left Drecq's face and 
he laughed a little too as he met Moir's eyes. He was 
surprised however to read no hint of mirth in that sober 
countenance. 

" Such a queer lot," laughed Drecq. " Such children 
with all their experience ! They're having a dandy time 
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this minute blowing bubbles with this new succession 
game." 

" Well, who knows ? " demanded Moir, stopping in the 
ill-lighted hall to face his friend. '' The fools may have 
hit the mark." 

'* Oh, rot ! " cried Drecq, much disgusted. " Why not 
call all the Hammervelts president because one carried 
the name ? " 

** That's not the question. And 111 bet you a dinner 
that if Hammervelt's grandfather had been heir to a 
throne the grandson would not have sat at home sucking 
his thumbs when his chance came. No sireel He 
would be after that throne hot-headed before the news 
had cooled." 

" Come now, Moir, don't drivel over that old story," 
protested the ph}^ician lightly. " Suppose my respected 
ancestor was actually heir to the throne, as he claimed, 
he never wore the crown, did he? And didn't the reign- 
ing family give him all the punishment he wanted, after 
he tried to take that crown? If you were wise you 
wouldn't try to stir up any ferment in his descendant. 
He was the rippingest, roaringest Republican the good 
Creator ever fashioned — and sometimes I believe his 
grandson walks in his boots." 

" Fudge ! " said Moir, undismayed. ** I'd hate to bate 
you with that same bauble, nevertheless," and he laughed 
tauntingly. " Your right is prior to the family of the 
dead king." 

"Take care, you'll be up for treason if the consul 
hears your ravings," Drecq warned lightly. " Hang the 
crown ! I feel like a walk. Come along ? " 
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But at the hall door Mrs. Hopgood stopped them. 
" One moment, if you please, Dr. Drecq," she pleaded. 
Moments meant money invariably to Mrs. Hopgood. 

'< This morning a couple applied for my back parlor, 
yes, the office. They will give me two dollars a week 
increase over your price, and what with butter so high, 
and meat up to the skies — why, I had to tell you. Be- 
sides, the man won't take lunches here." 

"But my office?" Drecq felt dazed by the unex- 
pected onslaught. ** A physician cannot move his office 
about like a bag of oats, you know. I explained that 
when I first took the room." 

" I know. I'm ^orry. You've been prompt pay most 
always, and take what you get without complaint. But 
I couldn't expect to take boarders just for their pleasant 
disposition and you couldn't ask me to throw away two 
dollars a week." 

Drecq considered a moment. " It's useless to promise 
you the two dollars : I haven't it," he said frankly. 

"Then " She shrugged and spread her hands 

apologetically. " I may have your room by Friday ? 
It will need some cleaning, and your week's up Friday." 

Drecq stepped out into the darkness. 

" Exit the King," he remarked flippantly. 



CHAPTER II 
THE DERELICT 

They had turned into Washington Square and had 
covered half its southern end before either spoke. Then 
Moir remarked, as if reflecting aloud : 

** That was certainly well done, old man. The look of 
you as you faced Hopgood was regal. For a bit of a 
mmute I could almost feel the ermine of your robe." 

" For heaven's sake, why will you forever harp on 
that one old string ? " demanded Drecq. '< Talk about 
being hysterical ! " with strong disfavor. 

<' But after all, your right to that crown is prior to any 
successor that this Carlos may have left, and it does seem 
queer to realize that right here in New York, and in one 
of the shabbiest parts of boarding-house New York, a 
real king is walking ! By George, I feel it tingle all the 
way to my toes ! " 

'< A real king who will be dispossessed from even his 
second rate back parlor on Friday," retorted Drecq, a 
little ruefully. " Say, isn't that Hopgood the limit ? 
She must know that a physician* cannot move his office 
any old time. It's like a family tree ; once established it 
has to stick." 

" Don't soil your soul with thoughts of her, sonny," 
advised Moir. "We'll scrape the two bones together 
somehow, or find a better bunk, and right near the old 
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one. Anyhow, I'm beastly tired of Hopgood and all 
that concerns her. We can't do worse, wherever we 

go- 
Drecq surveyed his friend deliberately. Moir's strong 

profile was like granite in the half light. Then he 

laughed. 

« By Jiminy, I believe I'd get soft over you occasion- 
ally, Moir, if something didn't save me, — you're such a 
cussed old fool of a friend. Just now it's the limp look 
of your derby : a man couldn't get very pulpy with a 
vision like that before him. But just the same, I want 

you to know I heard what you said There, don't 

get a panic, for Fm not going to thank you. Thanks 
would be rather funny just now when you've been shar- 
ing everything with me for the past six months, even 
your sleeping quarters, and " 

** Oh, cut it out ! " rasped Moir. << Such stuff makes 
me sick. Here's little old Broadway/ anyhow, and even 
down here, with all the shops shut, it has such a con- 
founded cheerful look, as if it was just waiting for some- 
body to get gay." 

" Cheerful ? " Drecq laughed. " Brazen impudence, 
that's what it is 1 And as for that White Way proposi- 
tion up town," with a gesture of appreciation, << why, it's 
just teeming with sardonic amusement and grinning be- 
hind all its electrics ; for it knows human nature down 
to the ground, and it knows that it exists just because it 
is so beautifully able to weigh that same gullible human 
nature and to satisfy all its whims. Hey, what's this, a 
wedding ? What poor devil, speaking of cheerfulness, 
is about to offer up his freedom, do you suppose ? " 
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At Grace Church a striped canopy stretched its length 
from doorway to curb, a colossal caterpillar that undu- 
lated in the wind. Moir and Drecq halted a moment 
idly in the crowd about the opening to let two girls and 
a woman pass up the lighted way. The man who had 
accompanied them halted a moment to say a word to 
the driver before he followed the others, a black shape 
against the bright colors and the jewels that the women 
wore. 

" That was Allerton, wasn't it ?" inquired Drecq indif- 
ferently. " Haven't seen him since he left college to col- 
lect his uncle's millions. Wonder if he's the same old 
fighting cock he used to be ? I remember he loved a 
scrimmage as a baby craves milk." 

Moir touched him on the arm significantly. " Look ! " 
he said. ** The customary force of contrast as opposed 
to AUerton's millions." 

On the curb a bit of the city's flotsam was stranded, 
an old, sordid, unkempt relic of the slums. There was 
small semblance of color left in the clothes and the half- 
grown gray beard on the pufTy cheeks could not quite 
hide the deep, straight line beneath the protruding lip. 
It was as if some freakish fate had drawn that line and 
turned outward that lip in infantile helplessness. Bleared 
blue eyes the creature had, eyes that seemed forever rov- 
ing for a possible philanthropist and the accruing liquid 
refreshment. 

The friends passing under the light of the canopy 
caught this wandering eye, and after a start that seemed 
one quite as. much of surprise as of alarm, the seedy in- 
dividual hurried after them. '* I say, boss," he begin 
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glibly, ** I'm dyin' for the need of a nickel," and he 
touched Drecq's arm suggestively and hurried to keep 
pace with him. ** You wouldn't let a chap die for just 
the need of one little nickel, just one now ? " Then an- 
other startled look, and he murmured : ** Great God — 
Marvin ! " 

He dragged himself forward with a lurch in order that 
he might peer up into the physician's face with a strange 
eagerness, but as he caught Drecq's eye he fell back a 
step. <' God ! " he said again under his breath. 

The next instant he was running forward again ; and 
again he attempted to make his wants known. " Wait I 
— oh, I say, wait a " 

Drecq shook oflf the detaining hand with an impreca- 
tion. Moir laughed shortly. 

" You're in a devil of a temper to-night," he re- 
marked. 

" The day's program has not been especially mirthful," 
returned the other with an answering short laugh. 
'' Ejectment may be amusing to an audience, but the 
chief actor feels that the situation lacks humor. How 
the deuce am I to find another office before Friday ? I 
haven't a minute to waste for ransacking the neighbor- 
hood, and it's a tough proposition when a fellow is get- 
ting started to move even around the corner." 

Moir's advice was characteristic. '< Shut up and get a 
move on," he advised. " There's a thousand places just 
wild to get you. Hi, what's that ? " 

The two turned, hesitated a second, and then started 
back on a run, for behind them, somewhere in the glare of 
light near the church, a trolley car had clanged its bell 
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furiously, — tlien a shriek that rose above the clamor, a 
jumble of carriages and a crowd instantly massed about 
the stopped car. 

The physician dove into that crowd head first, Moir 
following, as heavy artillery follows the dash of the 
cavalry. Under the front platform of the car a heap of 
clothes had been tossed, an uncertain outline that moved 
and screamed. Drecq was instantly among the wheels 
and horses, had grasped the limp bundle with gentle force, 
and had drawn it out once more across the rain-soaked 
mud to lay it, mumbling and groaning, under the protec- 
tion of the canopy, in the area of light. 

" By gum, the old derelict ! " Drecq murmured hurriedly, 
as he knelt beside him. After all the years of experience, 
the old, sodden inebriate had risked his unsteady steps 
once too often in the familiar press of the street, and now 
lay moaning softly beneath the searching pressure of 
Drecq's busy hands. Moir and a policeman kept a 
breathing space about the two. 

Drecq's eyes were bright with interest when he rose at 
last 

'< Another of the twentieth century miracles," he 
said to Moir. ** Battered and scratched, but intact." 

" What's that ye say ? " inquired the officer. " Oh, 
aye, the divil keeps a piller fer the loikes av him, an' be 
the same sign, 'tis him an' his mates that keeps the old 
divil busy," with keen disgust. " Come now," addressing 
the patient, " the doctor sez ye're foine as a fiddle. Git 
up. 

The man struggled to a sitting position, his face work- 
ing with a curious emotion. A railroad inspector, elbow- 
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ing his way through the press, book in hand, touched him 
on the arm. 

" What's your name ? Hey, what's that ? Don't 
mumble. It's business — the company's business, I'm 
talkin', an' I've no time to be foolin' with you." Then, 
bending lower, ** Come now, the doctor sez you're all 
right, an' he knows. I've seen him too many times at 
the hospital to doubt him. He knows all about your 
kind. You can't sham fer us. Come, your name now I 
Savey ? " 

The derelict looked up at the physician and he an- 
swered as if he spoke to him directly, ignoring the in- 
spector. 

** I lost my name long ago," he said slowly. ** Perhaps 
— it's just as weU." 

** Then I'll put you down for John Smith, and you can 
put your cross here," returned the inspector, imperturba- 
bly, tapping the book. <'And the doctor — I know. 
You'll not be called on, doctor," reassuringly. <• There'll 
be nothin' in this, you know," with a wise nod. 

Drecq turned sharply away. '' Come home," he said 
irritably to Moir ; " it's so blamed cold and raw." 

"Why — I thought you wanted a tramp?" protested 
his friend. " We've hardly started." 

" I know. I did want to go somewhere — anywhere — 
or to do something ! This everlasting struggle of every- 
body," with a glance at the seated derelict who still 
stared up at him with that half-frightened, half-defiant 
look, " this struggle to keep a footing against so many 
odds is depressing. You and I and Miss Rollson, and 
this bit of refuse are all in the same boat, however we 
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may try to disguise it. We are just trying to keep our 
heads above water — and it's a mighty unremunerative 
job. Why, even Hopgood can give us a pinch in passing 
— Hopgood! Of course it's only a nasty little pinch, 
but then it's at the end of a succession of little pinches 
that a man loses his nerve and goes down when the big 
one comes. That derelict, now ; he doesn't talk like a 
man that's been a beast all his life." 

They had escaped from the crowd and were across the 
street when Moir caught Drecq's arm in a grip that was 
painful 

" Look here," he said. " I never saw you knocked up 
like this before. What in thunderation is the matter ? 
First you come home whining about the Rollson girl, 
and now you're sentimental over a drunken fool. Then, 
as climax, you compare yourself and me to both. It's 
not flattering. I strenuously object. Why, you've always 
preached the godliness of hard work ; and now you squeal 
like a baby because somebody else is up against it I've 
always had a monopoly in the pessimism business, and I 
resent encroachments. Keep oiT. Say, what you probably 
need is a pleasant little stimulant. Come, we'll find a 
couple." 

" No," the physician contradicted, " it's neither a cock- 
tail nor advice that I need. What I want is good hard 
work, — hard, I mean, or a scrap, or anything that pushes. 
Just existing from day to day, even working long hours at a 
job that you love, and love like mad what's more, isn't the 
whole thing. A man's got to get out of himself, he must 
work for some one else, or something else, it doesn't 
matter very much just the actual value of the thing,- 
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wife and the little Tellows, or some big thing that grips 
every bit of him, like — well, like a huge reform, or some- 
thing. Then he does not care a hang about Hopgood- 
pinches or any other kind, except for that one big end to 
be accomplished. If I could run up against something 
like that for instance — whew I I feel fresher now just for 
wishing ! " and he laughed with a brighter face. 

Moir surveyed him with some deliberation. 

*< Then there is something after all in my early question 
regarding the RoUson, eh ? " 

Drecq turned with puckered brows. Plainly he was 
at sea. ** What's that ? " he demanded. Moir smiled in- 
dulgently. 

** When a man raves about home and fireside and all 
that there's always a woman in the raving somewhere." 

" Oh, rot, I tell you, rot ! " returned Drecq disgustedly. 
'' Can't you see I'm just itching for a good stiff fight of 
some kind, not for any old feather-lined nest, you bloom- 
ing old idiot ? " 

" Um-m, well, if s so darned uncomfortable to be forced 
to prove one's theories," remarked Moir irrelevantly. 



CHAPTER III 
THE FORGING OF A KING 

MoiR drew his night-key from the latch of the hall 
door with a low wordi. 

''Some one waiting for you in the office/' he said, 
nodding toward that room with its single lighted gas-jet. 
•• ril go up " 

"Wait!" Drecq's voice was tense. Looking into 
the narrow mirror between the office windows at the back 
of the room, both saw the profile of the New York con- 
sul of Drecq and that of another man, unknown, evi- 
dently waiting. Moir flashed a glance sidewise toward 
his friend as if he dared not trust a full look. Then he 
nodded. 

" You're right. I'll see the show," he agreed. 

Outwardly t>oth men were steady as they entered the 
room. The visitors rose and the consul addressed Moir 
with perceptible deference. 

" Dr. Drecq ? " he inquired. 

Moir corrected the mistake with a gesture. The con- 
sul bowed. In the second's pause that followed the phy- 
sician almost imperceptibly squared his shoulders and his 
lips met in a straight line. Yet the face was alert and 
eager, and all trace of the recent depression had been 
wiped out as if salt spray, flung upon a clifl*, had changed 
to sparkling whiteness at the coming of the sun. The 
consul b^an with again that touch of deference. 
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«* Perhaps you know me, doctor, for my name is Mai- 
lers, and I try to represent the kingdom of Drecq here in 
New York." 

" Certainly every one in the city knows Mr. Mailers/' 
assented the doctor. *' We of the hospital have had too 
many of your countrymen in our hands, through acci- 
dents and fevers, to be ignorant of the man they believe 
to be a sort of miracle-worker to accomplish things for 
them." 

The consul bowed again, evidently much flattered, but 
his errand was pressing and he seemed weighted down 
with its responsibilities. 

** I wish to state at the outset," he announced, with a 
hint of nervousness in the smooth voice, '< that I am not 
here as representative of the government — not in an offi- 
cial capacity, you understand, although personally I am 
most interested, most interested." He coughed and 
sought for words. " Doubtless you are — eh — aware of 
the lamentable event of this morning ? " 

The physician crossed the room. " You refer to the 
death of King Carlos, I assume ? " he inquired in a quiet 
voice. 

The consul leaned forward a trifle and his eye wan- 
dered to where Moir stood. " Our late sovereign was 
the last male of his direct line, as doubtless you know. 
I am here on important business, doctor, and may I ask 
for five minutes of your time ? " 

There was a faint inflection on the late, and it was not 
lost upon any one in that room. Drecq moved to his 
desk, and from behind that shabby walnut barrier he saw 
that his three companions were all watching him to read 
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if possible just the effect of that single word. The room 
was filled with a nameless something that throbbed and 
palpitated, but that refused to take form. Drecq's grip 
on the desk tightened, until from behind Moir's big 
glasses he met the glance that was so flashing and bright. 
All four had been standing, but now the doctor with a 
sweep of the arm indicated chairs. 

**You may speak without hesitation on any busi- 
ness, Mr. Mailers/' he said, " for my friend Mr. Moir is 
conversant with all my affairs, and is moreover a man 
who can be trusted to keep his mouth shut." Drecq 
smiled and took his own chair as if even so small a thing 
at such a moment were fraught with consequence. The 
consul sat upon the edge of the one he had chosen, half- 
poised, that he might be the better able to take flight if 
the need came. 

** Naturally your wishes in the matter and your assur- 
ances are sufficient," he agreed, but only as if half con- 
tent with his own acceptance. ''Of course you are 
aware of the present difficulties in the kingdom ? " 

"Difficulties? Of what nature?" inquired the phy- 
sician. 

" The political situation that so few in America seem 
to understand." 

" I am afraid I am not very well up on Drecq politics," 
assented the doctor, and Mailers rushed into an explana- 
tion with evident relief. It is always so much easier to 
impress a man with one's argument if he turns an un- 
biased mind to the hearing. 

" You see Carlos died without any direct heir, and his 
uncle Prince Dorus is next in the succession, that is, in 
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the eyes of the Royalist party who are turning heaven 
and earth to force him on the throne. He has a niece 
also, Princess Ora, who is his most ardent advocate. We 
do not know exactly what she expects to accomplish, for 
her chances are gone with the death of Carlos. She was 
about half-way betrothed to Carlos, as the Royalists 
wanted to keep the succession in the same line, of course, 
and believed two of the same house would make it infal- 
lible. Now that Carlos is liardly cold the princess comes 
out without hesitation and declares for Dorus, though 
nobody can guess exactly why. But you see the Nation- 
alists won't have Dorus at any price, neither will the Re- 
publicans, for he is an old man and was born without any 
backbone whatever. Anybody can wheedle him into 
anything. Perhaps the princess thinks she can get him 
to abdicate for her by and by. Anyway, two of the 
three political parties refuse to consider him at all and 
demand a man, a real man, for ruler. Now the Repub- 
licans are only a lot of hotheads that want to upset 
everything, students and sons of the nobility, you know, 
that can be counted on to make a good muss, perhaps, 
but little else. We, the Nationalists," and he stopped to 
bow slightly, ** demand a constitutional monarchy. And 
to reign as king we want a man who is of royal birth and 
who can do things. If we can secure such a man for the 
place we can easily whip the Republicans into line and 
the Royalists will be overpowered by numbers." 

Until that moment his companion had been conspicu- 
ously in the background, although from time to time he 
had shown a certain restlessness, as if the matter were 
not being handled to his satisfaction. Now, however, he 
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leaned forward and coughed suggestively, and Mailers^ 
hearing, accepted the hint with some confusion. 

" Why, I beg pardon, Jallon," he said hurriedly. «' I 
was so absorbed in the thing that I forgot we had agreed 
to let you do the talking. Eh, may I present Mr. 
William Crusher Jallon, of the firm of Jallon and 
RobbinSf the banking house, you know ? " He nodded 
as if to drive home the high financial standing of his 
friend. ** Mr. Jallon is here to-night on behalf of the 
Nationalists of Drecq. He has long been in their con- 
fidence and service." 

Jallon, an alert, dark-eyed man, lean, clean-cut, with 
restless eyes, was on his feet in haste. He pretended not 
to see the hand that the physician offered. He bowed 
witli open obsequiousness. 

*' Have I your majesty's permission to explain my 
mission ? " he inquired. 

The doctor's hand fell slowly and a flush mounted 
rapidly to his hair. The unexpected form of the address 
was disconcerting; but his recovery was instant. His 
eye met Jallon's steadily and his voice was firm and 
clear. 

" Isn't it rather early to jump to conclusions ? " he in- 
quired. 

" The throne is yours for the taking," returned Jallon 
undismayed. Drecq laughed sharply. 

" It sounds very much too easy," he said. 

Jallon's voice took on a new eagerness. 

•' Oh, it's going to be a fight, of course. I don't deny 
that it may be a bit up-hill ; but the Nationalist party 
have declared for a new king, and as no king worth 
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naming is forthcoming, why *' and he lifted express- 
ive shoulders. 

** In which dilemma you are in need of a catspaw/' 
suggested the doctor calmly. For a moment Jallon 
showed a slight surprise, a look that had passed in a 
breath, but one which both Moir and Drecq had observed. 
In another second Jallon had figuratively sprung to his 
guns. 

" Not at all, not at all/' he contended. " Everybody 
knows that Marvin of Drecq, the Pretender of 1854, left 
descendants in America, and that family has always been 
followed with interest by Drecq politicians. One never 
knows just what may happen dnd a royal line that persists 
despite changed environment and everything is always a 
menace or a possibility to the wide-awake politician." 
He smiled agreeably and went on. '< While Carlos was 
firmly seated and about to remarry, of course no effort 
was made outwardly to agitate things, but the Nationalist 
leaders cabled to-day that we must find that heir of 
Marvin's. I applied to Mr. Mailers, and with the aid of 
a secret service bureau he was able to put us in possession 
of your address. The rest is in your hands." 

Jallon was adroit. He had forced the position of 
making the physician now the one who must question 
for information. But he did not wholly know his 
adversary. Dr. Drecq wore that non-committal ex- 
pression so baffling to a waiting enthusiast, a suppression 
of intent that was especially trying to the prompt busi- 
ness methods of Mr. Jallon. 

** And the funds for the undertaking?" inquired Drecq 
pertinently. 
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" Of course that will be arranged/' returned Jallon 
promptly. ** The leaders in Drecq have guaranteed to 
supply that part, but I have a rich client who doubtless 
will be most eager to get in this on the ground floor. He 
will be itching for the chance, and of course I will be 
glad to oblige him. No, I haven't put the proposition 
up to him yet, but I know him and I can promise with 
certainty. You give me your promise that you will 
accept and serve ; he will finance the aflair from start to 
finish." 

*' Then^ just what do the Nationalist leaders want me 
to do?" The doctor's voice in spite of his control 
revealed what he had hoped to hide, and Jallon, feeling 
its timbre, responded openly. He advanced a step, as if 
he were standing on surer ground. 

** The people of Drecq command me, as their repre- 
sentative, to invite you to return to the land of your 
ancestors, that you may occupy again the throne your 
fathers held for upwards of two hundred years." 

The triumph of the moment was hard to hold in leash, 
and a sweep of color crossed the physician's face. His 
steady eyes burned with a new kindling. Yet even in 
that moment the distaff side of his house held its place 
sturdily, and the men and women of granite New 
England spoke in the shrewd question : 

" What can the people of Drecq know of me person- 
ally ? I am an alien of three generations." 

" History is filled with the deeds of your forefathers, 
and they are willing to risk you on the hostage of the 
past." 

Dr. Drecq left his glance fall for a moment. He sat 
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forward, one arm on the desk, and the hush in the room 
was breathless, as a fog hides the living things within it, 
threatening, promising, but suspended. 

" And — if — I — refuse ? " Drecq spoke slowly without 
lifting his eyes. 

Jallon's laugh was jarring. ''A proposition wholly 
outside the lines. We know that even hesitation of such 
a kind would be unknown to a son of Marvin of Drecq. 
This crown is rightfully yours, since your father and his 
father are the only men of the name who failed to wear 
it for two hundred years. Carlos took from you, through 
his mother's claim, what was rightfully, as I say, yours. 
Is it any wrong to oust a usurper ? " 

The doctor looked straight into the &ce of the 
reasoner, and his own face wore no smile. 

** You misunderstand," he corrected. ** I meant to ask 
what would tlie people lose if I refused ? " 

Again it struck Jallon that here was a man not given 
to using business methods. Was it actually possible that 
this man might accept or decline such a proposition on 
any lines save those of self-interest ? 

" Then, if you put it that way, I can only tell you that 
they stand to lose everything, and the leaders their heads, 
doubtless, if the Royalists learn of the matter ; for Dorus 
would be pulp in the hands of the schemers, and the 
country would go to the dogs. No, Drecq needs and 
desires a strong man at the reins : it demands j^ou / '* 

Again the fog fell, hushing the breath. The creak of 
Moir's chair came startlingly loud. For the first time he 
interrupted. 

« What guarantee — what protection do they offer ? " 
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Jallon's eye caught something of the fire in the eyes 
behind the desk. He waited a moment as if gather- 
ing himself for a struggle, evidently appreciating that 
Moir's shrewdness would have to be reckoned with 
quite as much as the physician's possible impetuosity. 
The tidbit he offered these two must be coated with 
honey; ordinary sugar would not pass. And in that 
moment Moir and Drecq exchanged a single glance, 
but it was a glance of warning on the part of the big 
Scot 

Jallon spoke very quietly when the words came at last. 

*' It is neither a guarantee nor a protection that they 
offer. It is a privilege and opportunity — and not so 
much the opportunity to rule as the privilege to serve a 
grateful people. They pledge to Dorian of Drecq their 
loyalty, faith, their hope as a nation in the hour of that 
nation's extremity — for the three neighboring Powers of 
course are just waiting the chance to gobble up the kingdom 
at the first show of weakness. Most of all they ofler this 
son of their ancient kings the chance to fight for and to 
hold, from civil war at home and from foreign aggression, 
the throne and the homes of his people." 

The Nationalists had chosen their messenger wisely. 
With keenest foresight he had struck firmly the note that 
would most move this listener. Scarcely had the last 
word fallen before the ph}^ician was on his feet as if 
galvanized to action by this call for sacrifice and service. 
His eager hand was instantly outstretched, his face 
alight. 

" Done ! " he cried. 

There was little of the kingly in the action, unless the 
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free giving of oneself spells kingliness. Rather it seemed 
a bit of that Americanism that counts no cost when the 
call comes, that leaps to serve in any cause that demands 
live men. Even Jallon's face glowed as he gripped the 
offered hand. And, as if that single word had been a 
clarion call to arms, each man of the four was on his feet, 
with the beating of warm hearts in every face, for it is 
no less a strange thing than a beautiful one, that hearts 
answer instantly when a strong spirit mounts high. Moir*s 
breath came in one loud, quickly-drawn gasp. 

Then the hands fell apart, and Jallon, drawing his chair 
across the worn carpet raspingly, dropped into it and 
hastily emptied on the table the contents of an inner 
pocket. 

** Here are the necessary papers," he explained, rapidly 
sorting the neatly bound packages. ''Birth certificate, 
parents' marriage, ah — yes, here we are. This is the 
preliminary oath of allegiance to hold good until the 
usual oath is administered at coronation. Sign here, 
please — yes, right here. The titles follow, you see." 

He spread the crackling parchment, and held the 
place with his finger, looking up into Drecq's face ex- 
pectantly. " Right here, right here," he repeated after a 
moment insistently. It was almost as if he feared that 
any delay might open possibilities of trouble. But the 
doctor drew the paper from him and read the brief docu- 
ment carefully, his face betraying nothing of his emotion. 

** And this is — usual ? " he inquired quietly when he 
had finished. 

Jallon hesitated. Then he sought to tide the situation 
with quick words. 
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** We had no precedent to follow, for the kingdom had 
never before sought her ruler in just this way. But these 
are mere forms, really, however essential, for business of 
any kind must be conducted in a business way, and you 
can appreciate the fairness in giving a certain definite 
bond to those who are risking so much and so unhesitat- 
ingly. They feel — — " 

Dorian stopped him with a gesture. He looked slowly 
from face to face as if testing each, his square chin 
straightened. 

<< And I am to understand," he said, *' that a people 
who are willing to accept without question an unknown 
foreigner for king, a people who have offered their lives 
in this cause, believe that a line scratched on paper could 
bind him to them more securely than his given word ? " 

But the adroit Jallon met the check with a smile, a 
smile that hid however a surprised recognition of the 
man before him. Here was a relic of the old world 
knightliness that was wholly out of date, that was blind 
to modern methods, that would perhaps be difficult to 
break to the harness. This old-fashioned pride would 
need all his acuteness and delicacy of touch to 
manipulate. He dipped a pen in the ink, however, and 
held it out with confidence. 

" You are sufficiently American, your majesty, to ap- 
preciate the sense of safety in the written word. First of 
all, this is a protection to me, for it will show that I have 
followed orders. Secondly, your people have not 
hesitated to trust you to the utmost, signing their lives 
into your keeping — see, the list of notables is here, all 
names of power, and each with far more to lose than 
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have you* Tliey have a right in return to expect of 
their king an equal generosity, an equal forgetting of 
personal pride and preference, a leap in the dark as dar- 
ing as their own." 

Dorian accepted the pen^ and holding it, looked again 
into the faces of the other three with a grave simplicity. 

" Then, 1 " he began, but Moir, as if the words 

were forced from him against his will, strode a step forward 
and cried warningly, « Take time — take time 1 " 

The doctor shook his head, lifting himself as if the 
spirit of the many rulers of his house, now rioting within 
him, scorned caution in any form. He spoke slowly, 
however, weighing each word. 

" Then I, Dorian of Drecq, after the manner of my 
fathers, by word of mouth, rather than in the mere sign- 
ing of this document, do now most solemnly promise to 
spend the remainder of my life to its last breath in what- 
soever shall serve in the highest way this people of my 
inheritance and adoption. And I do declare that no 
personal consideration of any kind shall make me step 
aside from this service. From this moment I consider 
myself bound to the utmost of my knowledge and ability 
and strength, and to this trust I will be faithful, so help 
me God." 

He waited another moment before he finished, gather- 
ing his words again carefully, each face of the four sud- 
denly smitten white with the realization that in this crude, 
shabby room, history was making. 

«' And now I do further demand of you three, who 
have heard this promise given, that in the event of any 
hesitation on my part or disinclination to perform any or 
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all of the duties vested in me, you recall to me this night 
and this promise, a reminder I shall never fail to honor. 
This spoken pledge is my guarantee of my intent and of 
my honorable dealing, but as it has been thought neces- 
sary to secure a written acknowledgment, I do here and 
now set my name." 

With steady hand he wrote the three words as required, 
Dorian of Drecq, the three witnesses signing in turn below. 



CHAPTER IV 
WHEN FRIEND SERVES FRIEND 

But the details of arrangement that followed the simple 
ceremony became tangled after a little, and refused to 
slip smoothly into their arranged places. Moir's whis- 
pered caution was evidently bearing a late fruit, for while 
Dorian of Drecq had not hesitated to pledge himself to 
the task that Jallon offered, although personally unac- 
quainted with Jallon's methods, yet when it came to 
following the plans that Jallon arranged he dodged the 
issue with an adroitness that drew Jallon's admiration 
even while it ruffled his temper. Two or three times 
Jallon seemed on the verge of an open objection, but 
each time he evidently reconsidered, for he bridged the 
possible rupture with an air of obtuseness. Jallon had 
learned, during the years that had accumulated his 
millions, that it is frequently more profitable to appear 
stupid than later to reap the results of actual stupidity. 

It was nearing midnight when Jallon at length definitely 
arose to go. He wore a faintly baffled expression, but 
he spoke with confidence. 

" So, then, I believe everything is arranged," he 
announced, gathering his papers in his characteristically 
deft way. Jallon had long fingers that were made for 
clever manipulation of everything from papers to humans. 
«* The Valkaric leaves her pier at two to-morrow and I 
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will see about a place on board for you. In the morning 
I'll send a couple of reliable fellows up here from the 
office, for errands and things, you know. Just make use 
of them — no extra charge/' and he laughed agreeably. 
" Why, of course I'm glad to do it. One does not often 
serve a king/' and he bowed with that confident smile 
that is so often nettling to the party whom it is intended 
to flatter into docility. Dorian's answer held a tinge of 
firmness beneath the words. 

" That's very good of you, certainly, but no, not in the 
morning, please. You see, I'm so used to doing my own 
errands that it will come hard just at first to let the other 
fellow do my work/' 

" But you must have a lot of things to arrange," per- 
sisted Jallon. " Don't think you are indebted to me for 
the boys. I tell you they will talk of it for years after- 
ward, when they learn who you really are." 

** I'm afraid I must deny them that treat, then/' laughed 
Dorian, shoving other papers about the desk as if he 
were already setting his affairs in order. « You see/' he 
went on discursively, " Mr. Moir will get all the little 
things that we will need, and my affairs are so trifling 
that an hour or two will be all that I will need. Just a 
few patients to see and to turn over into a young doctor's 
hands whom I know very well, and a word at the hospital, 
and the thing is done. Mr. Moir's arrangements will be 
even less complicated, I fancy," with a smile at Moir. 
" It's a case of * give notice ' at the Department for him, 
and he's free. You see we've been sort of free lances 
anyway." 

" Ah, yes ? Mr. Moir ? " Jallon turned to look at the 
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quiet man in the corner as if at that moment for the first 
time aware of his existence. *< So Mr. Moir will see 
you off?" 

'Dr. Drecq looked across at Jallon with a rather 
straight look. ** Mr. Moir goes with me/' he asserted 
quietly. " We have pulled together so long that any 
new harness would bind and gall if he did not take up 
some of the strain, so to speak." 

" I see." Jallon considered a moment " But you 
will need a definite escort of some kind. I'll send a man 
I know who is a sort of private detective and who will 
keep an eye on any intruders. As I said, you know, the 
strictest secrecy must be maintained, for if any of the 
other political parties get a hint of our plans and that you 
are actually on the road, they will turn heaven and earth 
to stop you. They cannot afford to have any real 
claimant on the ground. Even during the trip over, a 
Marconi could raise the very devil of a row in Drecq. 
Once on the spot and the Nationalists can handle your 
interests all right; but it would be too easy for the 
Royalists to upset all our plans by a little friction on the 
frontier. Merely the delay of a temporary imprisonment 
would work havoc, for things are going to move lively in 
Drecq within the next few weeks." 

" I certainly hope they will," agreed Dr. Drecq. 
" They cannot march too fast for me. But as for that 
detective, for heaven's sake give me room and breathing 
space for a while. I couldn't survive the voyage if I 
knew that another man's eyes were forever at my back, 
even if they were protection. No ; Moir will play police- 
man enough for me, thank you just the same." 
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Jallon looked at him a moment testingly, and then 
evidently decided to concede the point, for he nodded. 

" Very well. Just as you like, of course. And now 
about the finances. I'll send you a check in the morning 
to cover the initial cost of things. You remember that I 
told you a while ago that I had a client who would be 
glad to finance this thing, and your credit is good for 
any reasonable amount, of course. Indeed you may 
draw on me for about all you like." 

" Why, that's certainly generous," said Dr. Drecq, " and 
it would be pleasant to experiment and see just how far 
you would suffer before you squealed," with an ingenuous 
smile, ** but you see, Mr. Moir has been my banker for so 
long I couldn't accept your kindness until I'd drained 
him. It's the way of the times : do your best friends first 
and then your enemies will not get on to your methods 
quite so soon." Dorian laughed somewhat over loudly, 
for Moir had shown so decided a surprise that he feared 
Jallon might ask unanswerable questions. But he 
chuckled to himself meantime, wondering if that same 
Moir recalled at the moment that a few hours before both 
had been swamped at the call for a mere two dollars a 
week. However, a king must carry his crown and his 
fortunes with a royal disregard for filthy lucre. 

But Jallon did not propose to abandon his own schemes 
at the first drop of the flag. He looked tentatively 
toward Moir, but he addressed Dr. Drecq. 

«• Why, that's all right, of course, but you see I talked 
this matter over this afternoon with my client and practi- 
cally promised him the chance to finance the thing." 

" That's too bad," agreed Dorian with a faint regret in 
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his voice. " I did not realize that this was an opportunity 
for anybody and rather felt that I was imposing upon 
Mr. Moir's good nature. Of course if it is an oppor- 
tunity, as you suggest, I have all the more reason to give 
my friend this chance^ — though I'm sorry that your client 
has to be denied." 

Jallon stopped a full moment and looked at this new 
autocrat. It was evident that he was somewhat tempted 
to force the issue right at the start and to place this new 
king's mental attitude in the required place. No diplo- 
mat cares to allow a dupe entire liberty ; yet on the other 
hand, a diplomat is fully aware of the danger run in let- 
ting any dupe guess that he is being used for any pur- 
pose. The chestnuts are rather apt to fall into the fire 
under such conditions. Moreover intrigue was as marrow 
to the bones of William Crusher Jallon. Even had it 
been good policy he could not bring himself to show his 
cards so early in the game. He affected an openness 
that was not at all convincing. 

" Why not divide the thing ? " he suggested amiably. 
" rU send you the check for the trip over and the es- 
sentials and after you are on the ground your — eh, friend, 
might dig in his pocket for other things ? How's that ? 
Fair, now, isn't it ? " 

Dorian leaned his elbow on the desk and seemed to be 
considering the thing. After a moment he said, " Why, 
yes, that seems fair, but I'm sentimental. Suppose we 
let my friend do the first and you supply the funds later. 
These later demands will call for a lot more and Mr. 
Moir might get tired. I think that I'd rather have it 
that way." 
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" Well, just as you say," agreed Jallon ; but he let his 
eyes wander about the shabby room suggestively. He 
did not make any audible comment, but it was evident 
that he wondered why a man who had funds sufficient to 
back a king could live in a place of so seedy an exterior. 
As his eyes came back with their ill-concealed sneer Dr. 
Drecq met them and Jallon experienced a slight shock, 
as when one inadvertently touches an electric battery. 
Dr. Drecq did not affect to misunderstand Jallon's ques- 
tioning look, but neither did he answer it. Instead he 
said, plausibly enough, . '* You see, Mr. Jallon, all this 
seems very Quixotic to you, of course, but you must re- 
member that I'm new at this king job and I'm feeling my 
present Americanism down to my very toes. I've had 
an up-hill climb getting even where I am to-day, and 
while I realize that I may want your money like thunder 
by and by I don't need it just at present ; and you know 
when a thing like that is in a fellow's blood, he can't help 
himself. But meantime I'm more than obliged for your 
interest and good-will, and of course I'll keep in touch 
with you when once we reach ground over there. You 
have done so much to-night that I'm going to feel that 
I can count on you in the future, and you may be 
very sure that I will do all I can to fill my part of the 
bill." 

Jallon had to be content, and indeed he appeared to 
be quite convinced of Dr. Drecq's good faith. He shook 
hands with vigor, and said, as he followed Mailers into 
the hall, " You're quite right as to counting on me. I 
can assure you of my most hearty cooperation and inter- 
est Fray remember that you have practically unlimited 
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credit with us, and I shall be happy to honor any draft 
at any time." 

The physician murmured his thanks and appreciation 
and Moir went to the outer door with the visitors. 
Jallon looked at him somewhat searchingly as he passed 
out, but Moir's face was like a blank wall. 

Yet when Moir had closed the door quietly after them 
Dorian, looking down the length of the hall, saw him lift 
his shoulders as if squaring them to meet this tidal wave 
of fortune. Then, as a man steps boldly along a new 
spring-board before he dives into that unknown billow, 
Moir Ufted his head and squared his jaw. 

But when he entered the room again he moved slowly 
and he betrayed a certain disquiet, but no irresolution. 
Dorian, busy with the maps that the visitors had left, did 
not look up at once, not even when Moir closed the room 
door in a careful way and stood waiting silently beside it. 

" The plans of the capital are all very well, and I be- 
lieve I could find my way around the place now if I tried, 
but how the deuce can we reach that capital with no 
passports to cross the frontier ? Jallon calmly insists on 
secrecy and omits to mention any half-way feasible 
scheme. Now, do you think — eh ? " 

Moir's absolute stillness had finally forced itself upon 
Dorian's attention and he stopped to look up and across 
the room at his friend, bending his head sideways under 
the shaded student lamp. The remainder of that sen- 
tence died unborn. A faint, unwelcome comprehension 
dawned in his face. For a long moment neither spoke. 
Then Moir moistened his lips. The expression of emo- 
tion was so rare that its necessity now dazed and bewil- 
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dered him. Dorian's voice came suddenly, brisk and 
hard. 

"Well? What's up?" 

Moir relaxed a little. " I wanted to — to wish you 
luck, or whatever's customary. My confounded tongue 
refuses to work. Never had your flow of words." He 
stopped again. 

Dorian arose and came around the desk, leaning 
against it as if preparing for a struggle. He had ex- 
perienced Moir's pig-headedness before and the remem- 
brance roused him to contention. He folded his arms, 
and he smiled a little. He had tried the psychological 
effect of mere attitude on patients in the infirmary. 

" Oh, rot," he said. " Won't that sort of stuff keep 
till we're on the ground ? " 

" No. I want to get it over while we're — together," 
said Moir quietly, and Drecq understood. 

" So — ^that's it," he returned. " But even yet I can- 
not believe that you're going back on me." 

Moir's face twitched. " You know it's no question of 
desertion. And you know I couldn't hang on your neck 
like a rat on a raft." 

" And you know that in resigning your job as drafts- 
man you are not going to hold up the whole subway 
system," laughed Dorian, determined to make light of the 
matter. ** Think of the poor devils that are just itching 
to jump into your patched old shoes." 

But Moir could not brighten. Dr. Drecq went over 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. " And all the old days 
count for nothing ? " he asked. " All the times when 
we've both been up against it so hard ? " 
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Moir's handy hanging at his side, tightened, but he 
did not reply. Dorian's eyes, following his, found one 
of the bits of isinglass in the ugly little stove broken and 
the aperture black. 

** Now take that abomination of a stove,'' he began ar- 
gumentatively. ** How many times have you come down 
in the morning and cussed me when I'd forgotten the 
drafts or something the night before ? And the nights 
when I've come home all done up over some drunken 
fool with numerous progeny, all sick or starving, and 
nary a cent to bless themselves, — and you home here 
before me just like an old woman, making this pesky old 
stove," with a gentle kick at it, " look like a warm red 
eye that said, * Cheer up or bust,' or something equally 
inspiring. I wonder how it's going to feel in a land 
where every face is strange I And on cold days, not a 
stove nor a friend I " 

" Sentimental foolishness," growled Moir. " You 
know perfectly well that you'll have a whole kingdom 
for a fireplace, and hundreds of hands aching to keep it 



warm." 



" A — kingdom ? " repeated Drecq slowly. It struck 
him at the moment that here was come his first test of 
power. Where would be his right to reign over that 
kingdom if he failed now to compel even one man to a 
desired end ? 

** I want to tell you something," he said suddenly, 
standing a trifle straighter. Moir lifted his hand in pro- 
test. 

" Save your breath. No use," he said. 

** Shut up and listen ! " Dorian's voice was like a 
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hammer. " Now I'm going over ancient history a bit to 
explain what comes later, and you listen and don't you 
say one word till Fm through." 

Moir smiled. It was so characteristic of this impulsive 
friend to believe that anything that he could say could 
possibly move Moir when his mind was made up. 
" Fire ahead/' he agreed, however. 

" You know, to begin then, that my father's father was 
the Marvin of Drecq who made that spectacular dash for 
the throne in Fifty-Four, and that his feet were prac- 
tically on the steps of that same throne when his best 
friend, Jasper Uller, betrayed him and he had to make a 
quick get away for America. I've always been glad to 
know that within a few weeks that same Uller was dis- 
covered in a bit of double dealing and had to follow 
my grandfather to America. He was reported a sui- 
cide, but my grandfather never talked about it Even 
my grandmother, a Boston girl, did not know that her 
husband was anybody but the plain Marvin Drecq that 
she had married until after their son, my father, was born. 
But I've heard my father say that the only thing his 
father had ever said about his ruined hopes was that the 
hardest thing in his whole life had been the failure of his 
friend when the crisis came." 

** What has this to do with me ? " inquired Moir drily. 

" I'm coming to tliat. My father grew up to be the 
most democratic man I ever saw. He married Mary 
Dorian, the daughter of a New England farmer. They 
left me, their only child, an inheritance that was just 
what I needed most, I suppose : the hot-headedhess of 
the Disquerets and the hard-headedness of the Dorians. 
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Both were handy when I had neither parent left at twelve 
years old. Of course every inch after that had to be 
fought for tooth and nail, but you know most of that 
part as well as I. Messenger boy, office boy, telegraph 
operator, clerk, — nothing too mean or small if it meant 
bread and butter. And sometimes that butter was a 
little too transparent to taste very good, wasn't it ? " He 
laughed gently as he recalled the days not so very far in 
the past. ** Then you and I earned some sort of a 
scramble through college. Do you think we will ever 
forget those days, you and I ? Do you suppose any for- 
tune could ever wipe them out for me ? " 

" That's not the issue at all," interrupted Moir. " It's 
the responsibility now that's the real question. You 
have accepted this proposition of Jallon's without a mo- 
ment's thought, and you propose to cut everything and 
run away without another thought. Yet only to-night I 
thought you were everlastingly interested in that Miss 
Rollson you were talking about, and that you were 
almost prepared to marry her if you could not find escape 
from her cares for her in any other way. How can you 
possibly be so completely absorbed in things and then 
let them slide ? " 

'* 1 can't, though it may seem something like that, I 
suppose," returned Dorian. " And as for Miss Rollson, 
I had never once thought of marrying her, but this 
scheme of Jallon's seemed to me an opening for her." 

" For her ? " echoed Moir, looking at him as if hardly 
believing his ears. 

" Certainly. Why not ? " 

" But where does she come in ? " 
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*' I intend to take her with us as a secretary or some- 
thing. Doesn't every king need a secretary ? " 

Moir's disfavor was boundless. It deprived him of 
even breath for a second. Then, explosively, he began : 

" Why, it's the most preposterous ! Why, you're 

plumb crazy ! She wouldn't dream of going in the first 
place, and " 

" That's just another reason why I want you," main* 
tained Dr. Drecq calmly. « It would never do to take 
her if I were alone, I suppose, but when you are there it 
will be all right. It will be a sort of party affair, don't 
you see ? " 

" Yes, I see that it is the most asinine scheme I ever 
heard I And, moreover, I refuse still more to go as pro- 
priety for a woman I never saw in my life — that is for 
more than a minute. You need not imagine that every 
man is as big a fool as you are." 

" I do not in the least care about your reasons for 
going, so long as you go," returned Dorian unmoved. 

" She is going You needn't look wise and shake 

your head, for I tell you she will go when I lay the thing be- 
fore her properly ; and, moreover, you are going, and I'm 
going to tell you why." He stopped, collecting his facts 
in a way that would perhaps pound sense into this 
rebellious adherent. '* First of all, let's go into the 
finances of the thing, for of course I'm not going over 
there indebted to Jallon for everything before I even 
know his game. But when he was talking I remembered 
a grateful old cuss of a patient down on Forsythe Street, 
whose boy had a crushed leg a couple of years ago, and we 
managed to keep that leg on him when some of the big 
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surgeons had suggested amputation. That father is a 
Jew pawnbroker, but he'll back me to his last dollar, 
and to every last dollar of every friend he has. We 
won't go to Drecq hungry, even if we have to pay big 
usury later — for with all his faithfulness a Jew will take 

his interest if he can get it. And I wonder ? " he 

looked at Moir. ** I'm wondering if that is the only 
sort of a friend I can count on." 

When Moir refused silently to be drawn into this 
argument Dorian began again in that same reminiscent 
tone. ** It's settled that I am going to a new country and 
to a place that's absolutely strange in every way. Yet 
I'm pledged to give the best of me to the limit of my 
strength and endurance. For this task I have two assets 
only : a physician's diploma — and you. What can the 
first do in the making of a king ? Nothing, of course. 

But the second ! Will my new fortune deprive me 

of the only thing that I hold that is of value to me ? Will 
it take away the only rock that I can back up against and 
defy any enemy ? Alone in a strange land, among an 
alien people, without precedent or foothold, do you think 
my feet will feel very firm without that rock under them ? 
Have you any right to be my first disaster ? Oh, I know 
the cost of what I'm asking I It will mean deprivation, 
suflering perhaps, maybe worse, — but I know these 
things would not count a hair's weight with you. And 
for compensation, I can give you absolutely nothing, 
unless a friendship could count that will last as long as 
blood runs in my veins. Will you still refuse when you 
know and I know that you are the only living being in 
all the world who cares a hang for me or my fortunes ? 
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Do you suppose that you could hold back when you 
remembered that ? " 

Moir's hand gripped Dorian's as if it could never let 
go. His face broke gradually into that slow smile that 
shattered all the hard lines and made it glow. His 
voice sounded grulTand harsh. 

" Who was it that said something about kings being 
born and not made ? " 

Dorian of Drecq turned hastily away. He felt un- 
mannedy and yet exhilarated. He wondered if any other 
victory in all his new life would mean quite as much to 
him as this, his first 



CHAPTER V 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE 

The VcUkoric had passed Sandy Hook and the last 
mail had been dropped overboard, when an invalid, who 
had arrived early with his nurse, came on deck assisted 
by that same nurse, a tall, blond young woman, who 
wore her uniform with a certain self-consciousness. 
Another passenger, who occupied a chair next the 
invalid's, nodded with a murmured word or two and went 
back to his reading, yet not before his alert eyes, 
accented by big glasses, had noted several disquieting 
facts. The invalid had dragged his auto-accident-leg 
with exact realism, but what an amazing amount of 
attention he seemed to require from his nurse! And 
what eagerness she displayed in meeting those needs I 

After a half hour the brows of this second passenger 
grew very black indeed. Great Scott! Was Drecq 
actually mad that he did not reckon with the ordinary 
platitudes that hedge royalty? Didn't he know, the 
imbecile, that he had no right to hamper himself at the 
very outset of the undertaking with a woman hung 
around his neck ? Was the woman an idiot that she 
didn't know that kings were born without flesh and 
blood hearts, — certainly that if they were embarrassed 
with such a possession they had no right to such things ? 
Moir's lips tightened in a straight line. Evidently it 
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would be his office in tlie new play to be a sort of 
masculine duenna, to save two blind fools from them- 
selves and their folly. The job was not at all to his 
liking, since any interference in another man's affairs 
was gall and wormwood to David Moir, but then, 
what part of this hair-brained business would have been 
to his taste? And on the other hand, how could he 
better serve the new monarch than by clearing the road 
in advance for his chariot wheels ? He would certainly 
begin at the first opportunity by an appeal to the 
girl. Then, with increasing irritation, he heard her low 
laugh. Why in thunderation wasn't she coarse-grained, 
or bold, or anything but this very particular kind of a 
girl ? Moir frowned at his paper and deliberately listened. 
What was this those two brainless beings were saying? 

" You are not losing courage ? You're sure you don't 
want to go back ? " This from Drecq with open solici- 
tude. Then, the girl with a smile of the very most 
abominable trustfulness : " Go back ? Why, what woman 
in all the world, if she were in my place, could possibly 
wish to go back ? " 

" Whew ! " Moir turned away to glare at the rail with 
unseeing eyes. Things were going too fast, — too blamed 
fast I — and putting on the brakes would not be easy even 
if it were done promptly. And it would be a particu- 
larly nasty job with that pair of eyes lifted and waiting 
for ' the blow. Such strangely understanding eyes they 
appeared to be. 

Then Dorian's voice again, and it was jubilant. 

" You cannot guess, probably, how much your confi- 
dence means, for it's a big hill we'll have to climb over 
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there/' with a nod across the water, <' and every friendly 
hand that offers a lift makes the road less steep. I hesi- 
tated at first to drag you into the worry and excitement 
of this thing, but it seemed such an easy way to establish 
your health, and we'll find a safe place for you and you'll 
be out of sight until the worst is over. It can't be so 

very long, one way or the other, and then 1 " His 

anticipation cut off the speech. Moir moved restlessly, 
but neither of the others saw nor heard. 

" Oh, no, no, you will not try to do that I I could not 
bear to be set aside! You promised that I should be 
your secretary," protested Anne in evident alarm. 

*' That will come afterward, after we have found an 
easier way." 

" To dispose of me ? " 

" No, to protect you." 

" Have I ever asked for protection ? " The words 
came with a snap that dragged Moir's eyes around to 
look at her against his will. He began to understand 
that young as she was, here was a new force that they 
had not reckoned in their count. A woman's will had 
entered into the making of the new king. For the 
moment she seemed to have forgotten Moir, and her 
speech to Drecq had a directness that was almost man- 
nish. 

" Perhaps you do not understand," she said, " no one 
has ever protected me. Consciously I have never felt 
the need for protection. In the big race for bare neces- 
sities what does one girl count to all the others ? Who 
cared, except those dependent upon me, what happened 
if one worker in all that great horde went down ? But," 
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and her head was lifted a hint proudly, " but I did not go 
down. I kept my place — though until yesterday/' with 
a swift change, " the floor space about my feet seemed to 
grow narrower each day." She stopped and the white 
teeth showed a moment tight on her lip. " Then, 
yesterday, you suggested a change that seemed possible, 
and in just that word of yours everything opened and I 
could breathe! Can you ever understand what this 
chance has meant to me ? From the moment I left your 
office I neither ate nor slept — how could I ? — until I saw 
you and you told me of this." 

** No one could understand who had not fought some- 
thing of that same fight," returned Dorian soberly. 

" Then neither can you measure what I would try to 
do to show you what gratitude means. I have been 
grateful to you before, — you can recall some of those 
many times but not all, — but now you have given me 
the opportunity to do something in return. You have 
told me what you hope to do, what your chances are, 
and I am praying with all my heart for the hour to come 
when I may help in some way. Do not destroy this hope 
by setting me aside in some safe place, to wear out my 
heart when my hands are aching to be of use I And 
don't despise me just because I'm a girl. No man could 
ever slave for you with the joy I shall feel if you will only 
give me the chance." 

Drecq took her hand with something of reverence. 
" I shall not offend in that way ever again," he said. 

She flushed, slowly, painfully, but she held her poise. 

" You see there is a great deal of selfishness in this," 
she explained, with a faint shyness. « My cure began 
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with the hope you olTered, and I feel made over already. 
I shall be strong as steel when we touch the other 
shore." 

" As this gentleman's physician," interrupted Moir un- 
expectedly, ** 1 shall prescribe plenty of fresh air and 
exercise for his nurse, beginning now," and he arose with 
determination. 

Miss Rollson's grave eyes turned toward him with that 
straight gaze that was characteristic. 

" What am I expected to do ? " she inquired. 

" You will begin your exercise by coming with me — 
now," retorted Moir, and moved forward confidently. 
After a second of hesitation, during which her eyes had 
flashed toward Drecq and back again, she turned also, 
and slowly they moved down the deck side by side. She 
wore a long dark cloak over her uniform, and the strong 
breeze dragged at her skirts and shook them smartly 
against the man as they walked. The early April sun- 
shine was bright and sparkled on the Antwerp blue sea. 

Twice Moir looked down upon her, just about to speak, 
and twice he looked away without uttering a syllable. 
But she was a woman who had learned patience, and she 
showed no haste now, and waited without a word. Out 
at sea two gulls hovered in the trail of the ship, spots that 
changed and flashed as they turned. Moir's eyes were 
on them when at last he spoke. 

" How tireless they seem," he said tritely, well knowing 
that the same remark had been made in very much the 
same way by every voyager who has ever seen them. 

Anne looked at him casually but made no audible re- 
sponse. 
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" Yet, even for them, there must be moments of weari- 
ness and discouragement/' reflected Moir aloud. 

This time Anne turned and looked at him fully. " Is 
that what you wanted to tell me ? " she asked him. He 
met her eyes now with confidence. The nearness of the 
coming conflict nerved him. *< No/' he said. 

" Then, why delay ? " 

" Because the message is not easy, and I have never 
had a great gift of words." He was gathering his forces 
in his slow, sure way. 

" Then you have a message from some one, for me ? " 

He thought that he detected a faint interest in her 
voice and he hardened his heart 

" No. I am self-appointed. I want to talk over the 
situation. I want your assistance, I think." 

** I shall be glad to help in any way," she returned 
quickly. '< You know that." 

'< Yes, I do know. That is just why I have come to 
you now." 

Yet here again he halted. Words, never easy, were 
to-day more difficult than he had ever before found them. 
But now Anne, after another glance at him, began to 
show a faint impatience. 

" In what way ? " she inquired. 

" You can help in a way that no one else can attempt. 
You will be with — with our king more often " — the title 
came stiffly, for Moir had never uttered it before, and he 
repeated it now with a slow emphasis, as if trying thus 
to become acquainted with the phrase — ''you will be 
more with our king than any one except perhaps myself. 
In the days to come, as his secretary, you will doubtless 
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be with him many hours when I am away. You will 
have a chance to help him, to guard him, as I would 
gladly do but sometimes cannot." 

They turned, having reached the after-rail, and paced 
slowly forward. He felt the crudeness of his approach, 
but he saw that a strong interest had surged into the 
girl's face and that her eyes had brightened. 

<* I am ready — for anything. But I do not quite un- 
derstand," she said. 

Moir pulled his cap on hard. 

" The king has enemies that he cannot see," he began 
again oracularly. He had not meant to put it quite that 
way but she caught up the words eagerly. 
You mean spies, — detectives ? " 
No. I mean his friends and himself; for it is against 
himself and his dearest hopes that Dorian of Drecq will 
have to wage his fiercest fight." Then he added in a 
lower tone, " Will have to be most guarded." 

His words began to be faintly illuminating apparently, 
for a bright spot appeared suddenly in either cheek, and 
she kept her glance straight ahead. 

** * The king can do no wrong,' " she quoted with some 
emphasis. 

" No, but it is the king's friends who may all unwittingly 
lead him into the wrong," maintained Moir determinedly. 
" They must nerve themselves to sweep from his path 
every temptation, every interest, that is not one with the 
cause. He is all fire now with the resolution to carry a 
better government to this country of his ancestors. He 
will rule sanely, he has always lived so clear and clean. 
He intends now to give his whole life to the establish- 
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ment of an ideal kingdom; he has told me as much. 
The lower people over there are incredibly stupid and 
ignorant, and he believes tliat he can drag them up to 
American standards of living. This is his task and his 
ambition. To this end you and I must give every ounce 
of strength and intelligence that we possess." 

" Yes, yes, — ^but how ? " She hurried him, and the 
spots in her cheeks were scarlet. 

Moir looked out across the water. He did not want 
to meet those eyes when his surgeon's knife went 
home. 

** 1 cannot tell you just how. Both you and I must 
find our individual ways. I must put aside what I hold 
as best, as dearest, if it conflict with his success ; for I 
am pledged to him just to that extent, I feel. And as 
king he holds nothing else in common with you and me» 
nothing except an appreciation, perhaps, of what we are 
willing to sacrifice for him. And when he is finally es- 
tablished in his place, we must leave him there, for 
neither you nor I could consent to be barnacles left over 
from a previous voyage." 

She did not answer at once, and he continued to stare 
across the water until they turned again at the bow. 
They had held throughout to the windward side to avoid 
passing Drecq's chair, and now Moir changed his place, 
instinctively shielding her by his body from the wind. 
He had done the thing without conscious thought, as 
every man unconsciously protects a woman, but to his 
surprise she acknowledged it with a low, faint laugh. 

" What a strange man you are/' she said. " Perfectly 
merciless to yourself and to others, and there is no wind 
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that you would not defy, no cyclone, no tornado, to 
spare another the smallest inconvenience.'* 

Moir turned quickly and looked down. Keenly alive 
to the change in the voice, to the relaxed tension, sur- 
prised and secretly flattered, the hardness faded from his 
face. 

'< Then that is one quality that we share in common/' 
he told her. 

Considerably startled, she lifted her eyes at that for the 
merest glance and then hastily drew them away. 

•* Then that is why you made your plea ? You 
counted upon my mercilessness ? " 

** Upon that, and another that you did not mention. 
Upon your immeasurable devotion to Dr. Drecq." 

She turned to him instantly and stood quite still, look- 
ing up. " Ah — ^there you are right I I cannot think of 
an)^ing that would hold me back if he needed help." 
She waited a minute before she went on again. « But 
perhaps it seems queer to you, for of course he has never 
told you what he has done for us ? " She did not wait 
for his reply, but went on almost reminiscently. " Some 
good men have a way of omitting to mention their good 
deeds. When Alec — my little brother — had typhoid, 
Dr. Drecq stayed night after night to let me sleep. He 
insisted that his practice was so small that he could get 
naps in the daytime — as if I did not know I But I had 
to let him do it sometimes, — you know his imperious 
way. Yet I never lay down without begging God to 
strike me dead if I ever forgot what this man was doing 
for us in our helplessness I " 

Her eyes were like stars that blazed with the glory of 
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her full heart. Moir had never seen such radiance in his 
life, and his head felt giddy in the dazzle of it. ** This 
was only one thing in hundreds that he has done for us, 
and for people all about us who were sufTering. I could 
tell you a hundred stories — ^just of every-day things that 
he has forgotten. And now, I feel that perhaps the time 
has come when I can do something. In the hour when 
all the world was dark for me, when I had not a single 
friend to turn to, when all the world seemed to have 
turned bitter and hard, he remembered me and in the 
first hour of his own good fortune he offered me a chance 
for life — and a position as his secretary that would insure 
a living for my family while I am away. Do you think 
that I am going to forget things like that? Do you 
think that Vm going to let anything hold me back when 
I can do even a little for him ? " Her pause was but 
momentary. 

" Now you know just how much you can count upon 
me, don't you ? " she said, and offered her hand. 

Moir held that hand in his firm grip. He understood 
that this was a sort of compact between them, and he felt 
a strange pleasure surge through him, as if some long- 
forgotten experience had touched him with its com- 
radery. This woman was unlike any he had ever known, 
a fact that he at once put down, in his logical way, to his 
narrowed life. Few women had come into direct touch 
with his interests. The novelty was stimulating. 

" You say that I am strange, and yet how utterly in- 
explicable all you women are," he said aloud wonder- 
ingly. <' Just a chance word and you are all fire and 
enthusiasm ; if we strike a wrong chord an earthquake 
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could not shake you. Logic seems to have nothing 
whatever to do with you/' 

She withdrew her hand smilingly, and turned to con- 
tinue the walk. He felt in some indescribable way a 
softness that he had never credited to her, a womanliness 
that touched the classic lines of her face with new mean- 
ing. He looked at her with this in mind as they paused 
a moment at the stern raiL 

" Perhaps it is my instinct, then," she said, " if you 
will not let me have reason, but whatever it may be, it is 
asking you now for fair play. If you think I can be as 
merciless as you are, if devotion can count for an}rthing, 
let me share in this big thing, let me be one of the spokes 
in the wheel, let me be an)^ing — do anything — ^but oh, 
do not let them push me aside I You can serve in your 
way, and I want to serve in mine. Oh, when they think 
that I'm only a woman, and that I ought to be anywhere 
in the world except in the thickest of things, won't you 
stand between them and me in your immovable way, and 
hold my place for me? " 

The eyes she lifted were very earnest, wistful, womanly 
eyes, and in answer a slow smile dawned behind the big 
glasses that looked down upon her, a smile that was 
strangely new in its tenderness, if she only had known. 

" After all, with all your devotion, with all your pride 
and courage, it's a man's help you want," he told her, 
but it sounded very like a promise. 



CHAPTER VI 
A NEW RECRUIT 

But when they reached Drecq's chair again^ they 
found him talking with a stranger. Anne and Moir 
hesitated a moment, but Drecq called their names. 

'< I say, here's AUerton/' he told them, and the man 
Moir had seen the night before at Grace Church turned 
with a laugh and an enthusiastic hand-shake. 

<< So glad, old chap ! Haven't seen your old car- 
cass for a lifetime. Doc here tells me you and he are 
out for his health and that broken rib or something he's 
hiding away inside. I didn't — ^by the Great Horn Spoon, 
he didn't mention his nurse ! " 

Allerton's surprise went through various stages of 
amazement and amusement until he met Miss Rollson's 
quiet eyes. Then admiration swallowed ever)^ing else. 

" My nurse. Miss Rollson, Mr. AUerton," murmured 
Drecq, stiffly. 

" Delighted, delighted, I'm sure," murmured AUerton, 
with much energy. Drecq smiled faintly, but Moir ap- 
peared distinctly annoyed. After a moment, however, 
Anne excused herself and went below. She had barely 
disappeared in the companionway when Allerton's re- 
pression broke bounds. 

" By golly, where'd you find her ? Regular Hebe — 
no, a madonna, with those soulful eyes I Can't I break a 
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leg or something, and get a little of her attention my- 
self ? By Geoffrey, a broken leg would be cheap at the 
price I " 

Drecq's smile became wooden, and Moir's distaste 
grew into a frown. 

" Miss Rollson has not been well/' explained Dorian. 
** She has taken my case only because it gave her a 
change and sea air." 

** And it's not part of her contract to arouse unneces- 
sary criticism/' growled Moir. 

«* Hoity toity, what a wasp's nest I've put my foot in ! " 
laughed AUerton. ** Never mind, Little Willie is properly 
spanked, gentlemen, and he agrees to think everything 
on earth henceforth no end of a lark." 

" You're out on a lark yourself, of course ? " remarked 
Drecq casually, glad of any chance to change the subject. 

** No, by gum, it's real business — now don't grin, Moir, 
for I can be no end of a Shylock when I try." AUerton 
laughed, as if he enjoyed the airiness of his own motives. 
** The fact is, I'm looking after my financial interests, my 
investments, don't you know ? My uncle left me a lot 
of bonds and things, gilt-edged securities he thought 
them ; but yesterday the man that bought them for him 
and who has charge of that part for me, 'phoned that 
they might prove only a lot of punk. Of course not all, 
but the four per cent Drecq bonds mature next year, 
and now that Carlos has so inconsiderately cashed in his 
checks, there's every reason to believe that the discon- 
tents over there will try for a republic. It's been coming 
a long time they say, but heaven only knows what sort 
of a financial system they will inaugurate, and it's more 
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than likely to be rotten. Any way^ I thought Td like to 
take a look at things for myself, so I declined the banker's 
olTer to send a man over in my interests, and Vm on the 
war-path myself. Say, you don't think there's anything 
in this cholera scare, do you? Just newspaper talk, 
probably. Anyway, things will be plenty hot enough 
without cholera and if they add that the whole country 
will probably go to the dogs pretty fast." 

" Oh, I don't know," murmured Drecq. 

" Yes, they will, for there's only old Dorus, you know, 
to steer the ship, an old fogy, who is the uncle of Carlos, 
and they say he is just a lot of pulp in the hands of that 
girl that Carlos was going to marry. She's got no end 
of ginger, and Jallon said yesterday that she can hold a 
big majority of the people to any side she wants to 
espouse. They'll even fight if she eggs 'em on, and she'll 
kick like thunder at the first mention of a republic. 
Dorus is her uncle too, you know, and say, her position 
is rather a big thing, don't you think ? It appealed to 
me somehow, to think of that girl just standing out as 
she did when she heard of the death of Carlos, and just 
turning to that old Dorus and kissing his hand, as if he 
was king Mrithout a question. The papers were full of it 
last night, and I wanted to clap her on the back. I 
alwa}rs did love sand and grit ! " 

" Anybody could do that sort of stage play," remarked 
Moir, who was not sentimental. 

<< Maybe, but it took a lot of royal ancestors back of 
her to make her show her cards in just that particular 
way, didn't it ? Anyhow, as my interests are to keep 
some sort of a monarch on that throne, I thought I'd 
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just run over and give her a lift/' and Allerton's laugh 
rang out boyishly. " And if she says so we'll put up a 
fight for that old dotard that they won't forget soon, and 
we'll work the throne business for him in spite of himself. 
You see I need not mention that I need a monarch about 
as much as she does, and if my services will help any 
she'll be welcome to 'em/' and Allerton's eyes showed a 
shrewdness that was usually invisible beneath his gay ex- 
terior. 

Moir's eyes had leaped toward Drecq once or twice 
during this remarkable speech, but the physician, cool 
and serene, refused to meet them. 

** So you really think there will be a fight? " he inquired. 

" Dead sure 1 Jallon was too cocky confident yester- 
day of the kingdom business for me to question the 
probability of a republic. I always gamble on Jallon's 
lies, he tells 'em so convincingly. I've made more money 
on playing the opposite of anything he advises than any 
investment I ever made. Do you know Jallon ? He's 
just like an eel, isn't he, — all wiggly and slimy and slidy, 
just when you think you've got your claws in tight and 
hard ? Anyway Jallon wanted me to finance with him 
some secret-pretender-to-the-throne, that he says he's 
discovered, and he swore by all that was good and holy 
that there was no possibility of a republic. But it sounded 
awful soapy to Little Willie, and I made up my mind that 
I'd take a look in for myself before I put up any ante. 
He knows that I'd hate to see a republic eat up my four 
per cents, about as much as he would, and he thought he 
could pinch me on 'em, and I'd fork out. I can't quite 
get on to his game, but I can read it a little better over 
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on the real soil than I can over here. So I told him I'd 
think it over, and I thought myself right on to this old 
Valkoric in lightning time, although I had the deuce of 
a fuss trying to buy a room. But once in a while money 
gets there and they pinched me good and hard." 

Drecq's laugh followed his own but rather half-heart- 
edly. His expression had become a bit intense. 

" JaUon ? Is that H. V. Jallon ? " 

" No, William Crusher Jallon of Robbins and Jallon, 
the big mining promoters, you know. They've been 
buying a heap of land over there in Drecq for years back, 
and I've inside information that Carlos had practically 
sold them an enormous franchise for mining operations, 
for there's no mining over there at all yet, and they have 
found the richest sort of veins. They have a railroad 
promised too, so they can operate any old thing they 
like, since their franchise will cover wharfage too. The 
timber alone on the land they've acquired is worth a 
fortune. A republic would hardly listen to anything like 
their scheme ; it would smell too much of capital and 
compulsion. No, Jallon wants a monarchy, and wants it 
bad. Moreover, he must have a monarch he can use for 
his own purposes, and it's evident to me that he's un- 
earthed this pretender and promised him the throne if he 
can get his franchise through without too much trouble. 
This Dorus is a pliable cuss, I understand, but with the 
girl back of him Jallon might not be able to handle him 
as he would like. Now, I'll tell you fellows something, 
but you mustn't give it away for your lives." AUerton 
leaned nearer, and Moir and Drecq drooped their heads 
to meet his. He spoke barely above a murmur. 
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** Jallon let fall something about this pretender that 
gave me the cue. This pretender is a beggarly chap that 
needs funds, and imagine my state of mind when I actually 
saw the fellow mj^elf this morning." 

" How are you sure ? " inquired Moir. 

** Why, I had an errand down-town this morning, and 
I saw Jallon meet the worst-looking old reprobate and 
beckon him around a corner. The chap went into a gin 
mill and after a moment or two Jallon sauntered after 
him. I found a convenient cigar shop and I stood boldly 
in the window. After a long time they came out, and 
Jallon must have 'phoned for a cab, for there it was wait- 
ing at the curb and Jallon hurried that old fossil into it and 
jumped in after him as if afraid he would be seen. But 
that's only the beginning. Fancy my delight when just 
before we sailed I saw that same old soger come down 

the pier and . board this vessel — but transformed ! 

Oh, Lordy I Shaved, and good clothes, and clean on 
the outside anyway! He's sailing first cabin — no, I'm 
not mistaken. I couldn't mistake after that one good 
look I had at him. He was standing on the corner of 
Nassau Street when Jallon came along and he had been 
acting so twitchy and queer that I wondered some officer 
didn't run him in. When Jallon came along and spoke 
to him, just a second in passing, of course I took several 
other looks. Neither of them saw me, but I'll not forget 
in a hurry that long straight line under the lower lip as 
if somebody had cut him with a sabre or knife. No, he's 
Jallon's find of an heir, all right." 

Now Drecq looked at Moir fully. When his glance 
dropped back to AUerton's face there was a perceptible 
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determination in it He waited a moment, however, as if 
calculating chances. 

« Then you must be Jallon's client, that last night he 
said would finance our scheme/' he remarked abruptly at 
the end of that moment. AUerton's start was hardly a 
match for the sudden distrust that leaped into his face, 
and Moir's low warning of ** Take care ! " was not meant 
to arouse AUerton's further suspicion, although it seemed 
to do so. 

" Jallon — last night — ^your scheme?" repeated AUerton, 
and the shrewd look that they had seen once before crept 
into his face. " Say, what's this ? Have I been toying 
with gunpowder ? " 

<<Not exactly, but I'm going to tell you all about 
it," said Dorian in a certain careful way. "You 
are going to Drecq and you'll know all anyway in a few 
days." 

AUerton looked from one to the other with alert suspi- 
cion. 

" Say, are you fellows quizzing me ? " he demanded. 

" No, we're playing fair. That old reprobate isn't 
Jallon's puppet. I'm not just sure what part Jallon has 
arranged for him, but he has cast me for the star role, — 
the pretender, I mean. Whether or not I will play to 
Jallon's piping remains to be seen." 

" But — but — how did you know ? " stuttered AUerton. 

Dorian laughed rather queerly and he said with an at- 
tempt to be casual : 

" Why, you see Marvin of Drecq, the Pretender of 
Fifty-Four, was my grandfather." 

AUerton looked from one to the other of the friends as 
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if hardly able to credit his hearing. « I say, is this straight 
goods ? " 

Moir was convincingly sober. 

" If you will permit me to say so, I think that Drecq is 
a dam fool to tell anybody just yet, but since he has taken 
the bit in his teeth there's nothing left to be done but 
make the best of it. We are out for the Drecq throne 
for all that is in us, and you can join us or leave us — it's 
up to you." 

For a moment more Allerton's face was a study. Then, 
with a bound he had left his chair and had seized Drecq's 
hand to wring it with painful zeal. 

" By golly, splendid, splendid ! Stand by ? You can 
bet I'll trot along to the finish ! I'd rather be in this 
particular scrimmage than to have the best dinner that 
was ever cooked — and a big dinner looks awful good to 
me. So you're out for a throne, eh? Haven't any 
sand to speak of, no, not you ! By Jupiter Jingo, but 
you've got gall ! Why, say, we've got 'em licked at the 
start I We'll give old Dorus such a scare he'll abdicate 
in your favor, for he hasn't a ghost of a show, and we'll 
persuade the woman to champion you instead of Dorus 
if she must have a king, and there you are." 

*' But not quite so fast. Suppose the princess should 
have an opinion of her own and prefer to stick to her 
convictions and Dorus ? " interrupted Moir with ironical 
amusement. 

" Oh — get out, you're a regular wet blanket, Moir," 
laughed AUerton, clapping him a sounding blow on the 
back. ** What's the use of crossing bridges and things 
until you're right at 'em ? If nothing else will persuade 
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her we'll offer up Dorian as a shining sacrifice and marry 
her to him. All monarchs marry for state reasons, don't 
they?" 

" Um-m, not all," protested Drecq, with a wry face. 

"Oh, forget it, my son," counseled Allerton, now 
quite carried away with his enthusiasm. ** Be glad you 
can marry any old thing if she gives you a throne. Let's 
go and get a dinner on it. I always feel that a thing has 
better luck if you feed it a good dinner at the start off. 
And we can talk it over; for of course I'm going to 

finance this particular little scrimmage What's 

that ? I may lose money ? Well, money is not half as 
necessary to Little Willie as his head, and he may stand to 
lose that too ; but what's a head anyway if it keeps you 
out of all the good times ? And don't you think I can 
see an inch ahead of my nose and can get on to a good 
business chance when it's lying around loose ? I'll begin 
by ordering gold lace for the army. Let's see : we'll put 
'em in purple, that's real royal, and looks well with the 
bullion — no, red, red with white facings is whacking 
smart You leave the uniforms to me." 

** But what about that man that Jallon sent aboard ? " 
broke in Moir again. " If AUerton is right there is some- 
thing funny under way." 

Dorian stood up. " Let's find him and have a look," 
he suggested. " There's a lot of men with queer scars 
and even that old beggar we saw on Broadway last night 
had a particular slash under the chin, you remember?" 

Allerton drew out a gold cigarette case and opening it, 
offered it with a confident air. <' Smoke up, hoys, and 
bank on Little Willie. He's not as easy on mistaken 
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identity as you seem to think. Now, for instance, there's 
this nurse of yours. What particular role is she staged 
for?" 

" She will be my private secretary in time, but just 
now she is trying to get back her health. A few weeks 
will make her over," explained Drecq, with a faint irrita- 
tion. It annoyed him more than he cared to admit to 
have AUerton harp in just this way on the girl's presence, 
and Allerton's chuckle at the end of his remarks nettled 
him still further. 

'* I say/' and Allerton lighted his cigarette with smiling 
lips, << is she the reason you took so dismally to marrying 
the princess ? " 

" No, of course not," retorted Drecq somewhat snap- 
pishly. " Funny that both you and Moir seem to be 
dead set on marrying me to anybody just at present." 

*' Moir too, eh ? " laughed AUerton. 

<<No, not Moir, after Moir had his old stupid head 
beaten into some sort of common sense," interrupted that 
gentleman himself very decidedly. Allerton surveyed 
him with growing amusement. 

" Little David got a pain too, eh ? Poor boy, funny 
how necessary nursie is on this voyage." 

David Moir squared around upon his taunting face 
with hot words on his lips, but those twinkling eyes 
were disarming. The words did not pass, and slowly, 
very slowly, Moir's face broke into a smile. 

" You think you're almighty clever, I suppose? " he in- 
quired, but with that softened look he marched away, 
very much as if he wanted to hide it. 



CHAPTER VII 
JUDAS 

It was the following morning before they saw the object 
of their suspicion, and then they came upon him unex- 
pectedly, leaning over the lee rail and looking exceedingly 
low-spirited. Allerton was the first to spy him, and he 
touched Moir's elbow as he said hurriedly, " There's the 
old fellow, now, and by George, he looks limp, I wonder 
if it's the sea, or have his new fortunes produced too 
many cocktails already ? His experience must be full of 
wood alcohol appetizers." 

But his companions were both staring at the man he 
had pointed out as if they could hardly believe the evi- 
dence of sight. 

" Thunderation — but it's the derelict I " murmured 
Moir. « And how in the name of wonder did Jallon find 
him and use him for this particular purpose ? " 

They moved across to the weather side to be out of 
hearing of any eavesdroppers, although they held to a 
position where the stranger was plainly visible. When 
the matter of the Broadway accident and the rescue had 
been explained to Allerton, with all its attendant facts, 
especially the queer manner the derelict had displayed 
upon seeing Dorian, and Allerton had offered innumerable 
solutions, each equally melodramatic but impossible, 
Dorian, who had not entered into the discussion at all^ 
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broke in suddenly to say, as if he had thought out some 
sort of solution : '' It is evident that he associates me with 
my grandfather in some way, and so must have been tied 
up in the politics of Marvin's time, since no one of the 
present day remembers anything of the fracas of Fifty- 
Four. So it's more than likely that this is the very UUer 
that was my grandfather's betrayer, for there was a dif- 
ference of some years in their ages, which would bring 
this man just about right now." 

" Let's go and tap him," offered AUerton, always ready 
for any adventure. " He'll never recognize the Doc in 
his glasses and beard and he'll have to get used to seeing 
Moir about the vessel, and need not necessarily think that 
Moir's only friend is the man who dragged him out from 
under the car on Broadway." 

The three went over ias casually as possible, stopping 
once or twice en route to gaze at the water, and the man 
did not turn toward them until Allerton's cheerful hail 
close beside him made him start. He appeared to be a 
very nervous man. 

" By George, this is a bully day, isn't it ? " inquired 
AUerton in his invigorating staccato, and resting his 
elbows in a pleasant neighborliness on the rail beside 
those of the mysterious passenger. After that twitching 
start, and a testing glance that apparently satisfied him, 
the man brightened a little. No one on board had ad- 
dressed him until this moment. 

** I suppose it is," he agreed with a faint smile, " but 
I've been so rocky — that is sick — ^that I ain't — haven't 
been thinking much about it. I never was a good 
sailor." 
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His voice was sluggish, and he appeared to search his 
memory for words, as if he had not used this form of ex- 
pression for some time. There was also the blurring 
finish of the Bowery on word endings, the absence of 
final consonants. But his face proved his assertion as to 
illness, for it was of that dreadful greenness so common on 
board the big liners. Allerton was aggressively optimis- 
tic. 

"Sick? Why, it's been a regular mill-pond. Even 
my invalid friend here, Merger,'' and he waved an intro- 
ductory hand toward the gentlemen who were standing 
behind the stranger, " even Merger hasn't found the sea 
bothersome. He's been laid up a couple of months 
with a broken rib — ^yes, of course, the usual auto acci- 
dent." 

But again the man had shown that nervous trepidation. 
He turned quickly, as if hitherto unaware of any one 
within hearing, and at sight of Moir he shrank perceptibly, 
as if longing to get out of sight. His eye flashed from 
Moir to Drecq and then back again, but was perceptibly 
relieved, as if the face he had dreaded to find were not 
there. He had himself in hand within a moment and 
was ready with a reply when Moir had offered some 
platitude about seasickness. Drecq had assumed the 
role of taciturn invalid, and he found it convenient 
now. 

" Well, if you call this weather, wait until the day is 
out," promised Allerton with irritating cheerfulness. 
" I heard the captain say we will get it good before dark. 
Your first trip over ? " 

" No, but the first since Fifty-Four, and that's a good 
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while ago/' and the stranger appeared glad to continue 
the talk. Loneliness on a big liner is a most unpleasant 
variety of the experience that is always unpleasant. " I 
was scarcely twenty then, and there's some moons 
between that and seventy." 

" But seventy is just beginning things nowadays/' en- 
couraged Allerton genially. " I say, though, you must 
have seen things in all that time." 

" Oh, so, so/' and the new acquaintance stiffened 
perceptibly and turned toward the water as if weary of 
the subject Moir and Dorian exchanged a look behind 
his back. Marvin and UUer had both come over in 
Fifty-Four. Still hundreds had crossed in that year. 

" Funny thing ; that was the very year my father's uncle 
went over/' murmured Allerton reflectively. 

** Yes ? " The stranger was politely bored. 

*' He and his brother went over to see the sights — and 
they saw 'em all right. They were just in time for that 
scrimmage in Drecq, you remember ? The fuss about 
a pretender who wanted to be king." 

But at mention of Drecq the man had twitched as if 
startled out of immediate control, and although he con- 
trolled himself again in his quick way, he looked at 
Allerton sidewise, without moving in his place. 

" Um, yes, I remember something of the kind, but I 
was not interested. I was too young to take count of 
politics. What was your relative's name ? " 

" John Fitz. Why ? Did you know him ? " 

" No, no/' returned the man almost hurriedly. " But 
you see I was traveling about also that year and Amer- 
icans were not as common in Drecq then as they are 
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now." But he still kept his eyes tentatively on Allerton. 
" Your relative was interested in — things, you say?" 

** Not especially ; but he had the usual traveler's 
curiosity and he hated to see Marvin get licked." 

" Marvin was a fool — and worse," cried the stranger 
somewhat explosively. Then, as if he feared he had said 
too much he made as if he would move away. 

" Oh, I don't know," continued Allerton discursively, 
without however changing his position. ''Jallon said 
yesterday that he wished they had some one like him 
over there now and things would be more steady." 

The stranger, who had taken a couple of steps away, 
now halted uncertainly. " Eh, Jallon ? What Jallon's 
that ? " he inquired. 

Allerton discoursed carelessly to the sea. 

" Why, * Trading Jallon,' don't you know ? William 
Crusher Jallon, the big mining operator of Nassau Street. 
They say he would trade his soul for a couple of shares 
of anything that was listed. I understand that he has big 
interests over there in Drecq and that he wants to play 
them to the finish." 

" Um, I suppose that's natural," remarked the stranger 
indifferently. " You know him personally ? " 

" Sure. My uncle banked with him when he was 
alive. Such a sterling, upright, square sort of a man he 
always found him in spite of what others said I suppose 
it's the hard luck of millions that they make people 
envious enough to say nasty things about their owner. 
Anyway Jallon has about all that Little Willie's got, and 
he has always made good with his own rocks, so of 
course he'll do the same for me." 
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<' Of course/' agreed the man, and laughed unpleas- 
antly. " Yes, William Crusher Jallon can do a lot with 
other people's money when he tries/' and his suspicion 
evidently gave place to an amused confidence. A man 
who could possibly find Jallon square and honest must 
be indeed *' an easy mark." 

Allerton stood up now and stretched his arms in a 
mighty yawn, preparing to depart. " Well, so long/' he 
said, but the stranger detained him. 

" What's your route ? " he inquired carelessly. ** I'm 
going to Paris as soon as I can get there. I've been just 
sick for Paris for a good many years. Will I see you 
there?" 

" No, hardly/' returned Allerton, " We are going up 
the Nile for one thing. My friends are so tired of 
Paris." 

" Yes, yes, your friends/' and the stranger's voice was 
a trifle eager. '< I did not quite catch their names, espe- 
cially the one with the big glasses/' 

" Oh, that's Murray, the young engineer that the Sted 

Trust is sending over to But I believe it's a secret 

yet and I mustn't tell/' and Allerton dropped his voice 
confidentially. ** Mighty brainy chap." He moved a 
step toward these friends and then halted impulsively. 
" I say, you have our names, but I didn't get yours." 

** Jasper/' replied the man after a faint hesitation. 

" Jasper ? I say, fellows/' turning toward Drecq and 
Moir, ** this is Mr. Jasper and he's going to do Paris to 
the very last old cafe she owns." Then, as if thinking 
aloud, as both the others bowed, " Jasper ? Jasper ? 
Where the dickens have I heard that name before? " 
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*' Perhaps you're thinking of Jasper UUer, Billy/' 
observed Moir unexpectedly but quietly. At the sound 
the stranger wheeled and his face was ghastly. 

" What's that ? " he cried shrilly. « Who— why, don't 
you know he's been dead for years ? " Then, as if not con- 
tent with mere death he added particulars. << Why» he 
committed suicide — before you fellows were bom." He 
looked from one to the other as if he longed to tear from 
them any information that they possessed. Moir surveyed 
him with irritating tranquillity. 

" Yes, of course he was before our time, but he was 
such a noted scoundrel that everybody has heard of him. 
Did you know him at all ? " 

The man fumbled at his lips a moment with shaking 
fingers. It was evident that he had been deeply moved 
although he attempted to cover it with a palpable effort. 

*• Yes, yes, of course," he agreed. " You see I hadn't 
heard the name for so many years it — it rather startled 
me. You see I have reason to remember it very bitterly. 
He was my father's worst enemy. He brought great 
trouble to our family." 

*' Your father was not the only sufferer, I guess," re- 
marked Moir. " There were others who were glad to 
hear that he had committed suicide. He was called the 
Judas of Drecq, you remember? " 

But now the man, though evidently relieved, was 
eager to escape. He looked about as if searching for 
an excuse, but the look was but momentary. He tried to 
laugh, and made a poor success of it. Then he turned 
with something of both panic and appeal in his face. 
" Really, gentlemen — I'm feeling miserable — ^this mom- 
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ing. I'm — in fact — I'm dreadfully ill. You'll excuse 
me, I'm sure. I'll be glad to talk with you later — you'll 
excuse me " His words trailed behind him discon- 
nectedly as he moved hastily away. 

" Well ? " murmured Allerton with a grin, his eyes 
following the figure that seemed to have grown suddenly 
feeble within the last few minutes, and whose white head 
hung on his bosom dispiritedly. *' Well, things are begin- 
ning to whoop up." 

" Yes," agreed Drecq. *' But let's go to my room and 
talk things over. We can be comparatively safe there." 

But beyond establishing to their mutual satisfaction the 
identity of the stranger as that of the actual UUer of 
Marvin's time, they could decide on little else save to see 
that this stranger did not send any marconigrams, a 
measure that meant almost complete surveillance. If 
Jallon had sent this man to spy upon them he must be 
kept from communicating with Jallon at almost any cost 
Allerton contracted to " see " the Marconi operator and 
arrange things. 

Yet this same operator had been reporting news of the 
greatest import to them all while they were shut up in 
Drecq's stateroom, and Allerton rushed back to report. 

** By golly, the whole ship's agog with the news," he 
began, shutting the door behind him, and speaking in a 
rushing whisper. " There's been a sort of national upris- 
ing in Drecq, and the people have declared for a provi- 
sional republic. They have insisted on holding the 
councilors of the dead Carlos to their jobs until a con- 
vention of delegates from every city and town can 
assemble, and they intend to settle through the votes of 
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these delegates just what form of government they will 
have, and they intend to give these same delegates the 
power to name king or president. By the dancing 
dervishes, it looks a bit squally for us t " 

** Well, we hardly expected cloudless skies and smooth 
sailing/' remarked Dorian with a smile, '< but I guess it's 
going to be interesting, and we've got to make them 
want our kind of a kingdom, that's all." And he led the 
way himself to the bulletin. 

And for the next forty-eight hours things continued to 
grow more and more " interesting." Dorus, the heir 
apparent, with a docility that made Allerton curse him 
with vigor and despatch, agreed with the people that they 
were quite within their rights, and accepted the proposed 
convention as a proposition quite as much to his mind as 
to theirs. But the princess was of a different calibre. 
She refused from the first to recognize even the provi- 
sional government, and retired to her own castle in ex- 
treme dudgeon, — a bit of rebellion that was ignored by 
the new rulers, quite as a spoiled child might be allowed 
to choose her own closet apart from her elders wherein 
she might sulk out her grievance without disturbing any* 
body's serenity. Allerton found her infinitely diverting. 

" Oh, she's got all the ginger for the family," he re- 
marked again and again, in huge enjoyment. ** By gum, 
I like her! She's the kind for Little Willie. But, 
Jehoshaphat's ghost, she'll be a tartar for a wife, Doc. 
You'll have to do some tall training to get her broken to 
harness," and he chuckled. 

And as the hours passed the Marconi continued to 
bring more and more distressing intelligence of a greater 
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danger than republicanism to the Httle kingdom. The 
cholera ravages were increasing enormously, and the 
feeble efforts made in the capital to check it were worse 
than fruitless. Either the native physicians were inade- 
quate, or were too inured to its frequent visits to appreciate 
its menace now. The upset state of the country appeared 
to be of greater importance to the heads of civil depart- 
ments than the failure to cope with disease and its 
necessary quarantine. 

After a particularly disquieting bulletin the friends met 
again in Drecq's stateroom the night before Liverpool 
and this time Anne was with them, though she took 
small part in the discussion. 

" Well, what are we going to do ? " inquired Allerton, 
who lived in continual action. 

" Do ? " inquired Dr. Drecq as if not quite compre- 
hending. 

" That provisional government is getting nasty, and 
it's making so many mistakes that the people must 
be wondering what any stable government might be 
like." 

" All the better," maintained Moir stoutly. " If they 
keep on the people will long for monarchy, especially 
the kind we can offer them. Our job now is only to get 
there and to make them want what we want." 

"In other words, it's up to Doc now to prove his 
right to reign," observed Allerton, putting the situation 
in a nutshell. 

" When the people discover that we are going to give 
them an honest government, a square deal, a return cop- 
per for every cent they spend, they'll accept and trust us," 
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observed Dorian confidently. " I haven't a fear of any- 
thing else." 

"Yes, when/' said Moir. "The trouble 'will be in 
getting there and giving a show down. With this 
blamed cholera business to quarantine things, and this 
beastly Uller forever at our heels, how the deuce are we 
to cross the frontier without everybody in the whole 
country knowing all about it ? *' 

" What's the use of crossing too many bridges in ad- 
vance ? " inquired Dorian. " There'll be plenty of trouble 
that we can't arrange for, and nothing has happened yet 
anyway." 

" Well, I'm not so sure. AUerton fixed the Marconi 
fellow, he thinks ; but we can't be sure, and that Uller is 
forever at his side and watching everything any one of 
us may do. If he is the real Uller he's a slick article, all 
right. He seems to have grown confident with the 
passing days. He is no longer the scared chap that 
hardly dared to talk with us that first day out. And you 
mark my words. You may look for rapids when you 
try to cross the frontier if you cannot keep tabs on that 
same Uller all the time." 

" Oh, shut up, Moir ; you've said about that same thing 
every day," remarked Allerton. "Any old subterfuge 
will satisfy the customs fellows over here. They're not 
half as spry as the ones over on our side of the water." 

" I'm not so sure," contended Moir decidedly. " Have 
you any scheme to try ? " 

" No, not yet." 

" Well, I have, for I've been consulting time tables," 
and Moir spread the well-worn maps on the table. 
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** Now, at Liverpool we will separate, and Miss RoUson 
and I/' with a nod at Anne, *' will leave the vessel first 
and masquerade as Dorian and his nurse. But Drecq 
must go alone by the Oriental Express which makes the 
whole distance in less than seventy hours. Miss Rollson 
and I will go by way of Ostend and take the Vienna 
Express. Allerton, what will you do ? " 

*' Little Willie will tag on after you and Anne, keeping 
an eye incidentally on Uller, if I can/' he replied promptly. 
" And if we don't get some sort of a good feed on that 
train I'll know why. These continental railroads seem to 
think " 

" My dear Allerton, are you really never tired of eat- 
ing ? " inquired Dorian, and with a laugh the meeting 
adjourned to the deck. 



CHAPTER VIII 
IN A GARDEN OF ROSES 

The highroad that wound between its bordering fields 
seemed to Drecq to be very like a tan colored ribbon 
hastily crumpled into ridges and flattened into hollows, 
with never an end anywhere. He had been riding the 
better part of the day, and now the breeze that lifted the 
damp hair from his forehead also showered him with the 
yellow powder of the road. Moir had been most exact 
about the little obscure hostelry outside the capital where 
they were to meet to-night, and various natives on the 
road had promised a short cut to the city ; but now, with- 
in a few hours of sunset, the way to that city seemed long, 
and the short cut nowhere to be found. Dorian stopped 
and looked about him, while he flicked his handkerchief 
vigorously over either shoulder. " ' Ten miles beyond 
Liboumia, the first opening on the left of the road, where 
a couple of columns are down,' " he quoted half aloud. 
Then, after another look about, " But where the deuce are 
the columns ? " 

The tired beast beneath him moved at sound of his 
voice, and Dorian leaned forward to lay an encouraging 
hand on his neck. And just then the fairy tale began, 
as he used to say afterward, for in leaning, he saw the 
colunms, broken marble shafts, one wholly down and the 
other aslant, beween two huge Norway pines. Drecq 
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dismounted and drew the horse forward, the better to see 
what unknown territory lay beyond those pines. A 
narrow lane it proved to be, that ran away from the 
barrier at right angles, its deep cart ruts, dried hard, and 
fringed with dusty grass, advertising its infrequent use. 
Dorian stepped into it, still leading his horse. Then, when 
he was again in the saddle and moving forward, his Yankee 
caution sprang anew in his eyes. Obscurity was the one 
thing he had been working so hard to obtain, especially 
ever since this morning when he had left the train four 
stations before the frontier and had bought the horse. 
Very quietly and by the most obscure roads, he had 
entered the country, and thus far he had somewhat 
miraculously escaped observation. Now he was about to 
ride into somebody's back door-yard uninvited and 
challenging a thousand inconvenient questions. Never- 
theless he rode down the length of the pine-bordered 
avenue, since this way offered fewer difficulties than the 
highroad, and he met no one nor did he see a living 
thing except a hare that promptly scurried out of sight. 
And then, at a turn of that road, he was suddenly at the 
door of a square stone house that was so nearly covered 
with vines and roses that only the open door under the 
tiny porch promised real tenants. 

After a moment of surprised hesitation, Dorian rode 
straight up to the door and hazarded a loud ** Hallo ! " 
If any were within they could not have failed to see 
him, and to pass by so unfrequented a way without stop- 
ping would only arouse question. So again Dorian called 
" Hallo ! " and waited. Silence everywhere. Not so 
much as another hare moving. Stooping, Dorian looked 
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through the open doorway into the hall. Then he dis- 
mounted, and, tying the horse, went in boldly. It was a 
wide hall, whose low windows, hinged and latticed, were 
hung with some filmy stuff that showed white against the 
dark wainscot There was a breath of flowers somewhere, 
and on the black settle near the fireplace a woman's hat 
was lying beside some sewing, a flimsy trifle of lace and 
ribbon. Dorian took up the sewing with a smile. How 
incongruous its gossamer folds in such a place I Then 
something fell from it to the floor, and he had to stoop 
and search hastily. He found the thing after a minute 
and took it to one of the windows for a better view. 
Such a little thimble it was — and gold ! Again he let 
his eyes travel carefully over the primitive place, the big 
hand-hewn rafters, the black wainscoting, the latticed 
windows, through which the sunshine Altered to paint that 
checker-board on the floor. Was this some fantasy, a 
make-believe palace for the fairy princess that no mortal 
eyes have ever found ? He smiled at the pretty conceit, — 
and went in search of her. 

He rounded the side of the house, and came upon a 
fairy-land that robbed him of adjectives. A high green 
hedge, for all the world like the Sleeping Beauty pictures 
of his infancy, bounded all view on this side, save where 
a wide archway gave glimpses of a riot of color beyond 
it. Slowly he stepped through the arch, only to pause 
undecided on the farther side. Aisles of white pebbles 
wound between and beneath great masses of perfume 
and color, walls of roses that ranged through every hue 
and shade that mortal had ever seen. Here a whole 
cloister of white roses, velvety as the cheek of the novice; 
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there the blood-black-red ones of a man's passion ; roses 
of gold, of safTron, of sunrise pink — all giving forth that 
lethal perfume-wine that drugged the trespasser into a 
forgetfulness of anything outside these green walls. 
Dorian had never dreamed that anywhere such marvels 
could grow. 

He ventured a few steps down the main path, his feet 
startlingly loud on the slipping pebbles, and instantly, 
from beneath a Dorothy Perkins,r— just such a one as had 
grown in his grandfather's front yard at home, — some one 
sprang into the path almost at his feet to utter a startled 
little cry that echoed his own. Then for a full minute 
they two stood at gaze, he conscious of no intrusion, of 
nothing indeed save of a slender figure in a faded pink 
gown, with a bunch of roses at its belt and another rose 
entangled in dark curls. 

Thus far the vision was huma^% the cataloguing easy. 

But just then his eyes met those other eyes 1 Cool 

depths of giant pines, the flickering shadows that cross a 
woodland pool when the wind shakes the bordering trees 
to let the sun peep a-spying, — and beneath the transpar- 
ency a hint of blood-red rosebuds that awaited the coming 
of the fairy prince to spring into full blossom — these were 
the mysteries that looked up at him from one single pair of 
eyes. He drew a quick breath. Then she moved and 
he could breathe easily again. He noticed now that she 
held a trowel in one hand, and that the other, all soiled 
with loam, was lifting unconsciously a bit of the pink 
skirt, beneath which gleamed a little silver shoe buckle. 

" Oh — of course, but how you scared me ! " she said. 
Then, in a very businesslike tone : " Did you get it ? " 
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"Get — it?" The question was so unanswerable. 
Dorian's hand, fumbling in his coat pocket, closed on the 
thimble. He grinned. 

" Why, of course I found it, but how did you know ? " 

The sunshine in her eyes turned into little flame-spurts 
of anger. 

" Probably you do not mean to be offensive," she 
corrected him severely. " Did you bring the spraying 
outfit? And did directions come with it about propor- 
tions in mixing ? " 

" Oh — no, I didn't know you wanted a spray. I only 
found this," and Dorian held out the shining thimble. 

Again that pulsing silence. She looked at the out- 
stretched hand but disdained to touch it. Then, under a 
frown, the eyes leaped upward to his own. " Who are 
you ? " she inquired i<i :: •old, even voice. 

" Why, I'm nobody in particular. Just a thirsty 
traveler who stopped for a glass of water. I shouted, but 
nobody answered. Then I came here." 

She nodded comprehendingly. " Who are you ? " she 
repeated. 

He held his gaze on hers with some effort. Then he 
answered with a certain sense of revealing to those 
eyes something more intimate than any title or descrip- 
tion. 

" What does any name matter ? " he asked her. 

She did not answer, looking down at the path, as if 
weighing evidence. Then, suddenly, the shadowy 
lashes lifted to unveil new mysteries to his intoxicated 
sense. 

" Yes, you are a stranger ; speech, everything betray 
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you. So — because a stranger may not know that he is 
trespassing upon forbidden ground, I will forgive much. 
No one comes here unsought, certainly no one without 
a name." 

There was a very simple, exquisite dignity in the confi- 
dence of her manner, in the expectation that now he 
could no longer refuse his name. He still hesitated. 
He could not tell her the truth. And that clear gaze 
would dart straight through any untruth he might at- 
tempt. He spoke again with that feeling that he was 
talking to the spirit of this woman, rather than to the 
flesh and blood person. 

** What could my name possibly mean ? A stranger, 
who may never look upon you again. One who is here 
on — on business that concerns others too intimately to 
give any name." 

For one furious second he looked deep down into a 
furnace of wrath, and saw the straight line of the brows 
crumple above that glowing flame. Then — so swiftly as 
to be incomprehensible, the wrath had vanished — and 
she looked at him almost contritely. 

" Why, of course," she said. " You do well to remind 
me that no one has a right to your name. I'm really 
sorry I pressed you. Wasn't I stupid not to know at 
once ? " 

This was certainly more inexplicable than anything 
that had gone before. " Why — why, yes, of course," he 

agreed stumblingly, "but how could you ?" He 

was wholly at sea. 

" Why, don't you see I should have known at a glance? 
A stranger, and your manner, and everything. And we 
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have been expecting you and looking for some word of 
you all day. I had just been hoping the man I sent for 
the spray would bring us news that you were coming 
soon." She smiled up at him as if she wished to assure 
him that his secret would be well guarded in her keep- 
ing. *< Will you forgive me and shake hands ? " she said. 
** I know it's the custom in your land to shake hands 
with even — with everybody." 

He felt the hot blood sting his face and he crushed 
the hand she offered in an excess of humility. 

<* I never felt such a beast in my life/' he told her. 
*' If my business here did not concern others so closely, 
I would " 

But she withdrew her tingling fingers and looked at 
them with a queer little smile. 

"You have certainly established your passport," she 
told him, still with that fine amusement. " You are un- 
questionably foreign." Then, with a quick change again, 
she turned and dropped the trowel she had been holding, 
and its clatter on the path was as if she had dropped 
with it all subterfuge. She moved down the path with a 
certain resolution. 

" It's abominable that I should have kept you so long. 
Of course you must be famished for a drink, for the 
roads are dreadfully dusty. But of course we hardly ex- 
pected you would ride. I should have thought the train 
would have saved such a lot of time." 

She continued to move down the path, without wait- 
ing for his answer, and Dorian, content to follow wherever 
she might lead, watched the roses lean to caress her as 
he moved after her. Then, suddenly, a sacrilegious spray 
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swayed, — and caught her fast With a little cry she tried 
to disentangle her hair, and became more enmeshed. 
Dorian, without so much as a question or word, went to 
the rescue and freed her. 

" I'm sorry that I had to trouble youj" she said, when 
she stood away from him at last and tried to pat her hair 
into some sort of order. '' But I suppose that you are 
so used to helping people and to caring for them that 
you do not think about it at all." 

Dorian laughed, the first laugh he had dared. He 
began to feel decidedly queer. How in the world did 
she know so much about him ? 

" No, there are times when I'm very conscious of what 
I am doing," he said daringly. <'And this time, you 
know, I was flattered beyond my wildest hopes. But 
how do you know so much about me ? Who do you 
think that I am ? " 

But she would not look at him. " To tell the truth," 
she admitted with a slight shyness that was wholly new, 
** I expected a much older man. But as you say, what 
does name matter — or age or anything, when one has 
come to do so noble a thing as this you are going to do 
for us ? " 

He was too stunned to make any reply, and she did 
not seem to expect any, for she continued to pass from 
one path to another as if now she were trying to make 
amends for that early delay. After a moment, however, 
he stopped her. He held out the rose he had taken 
from her hair. 

" In my new undertaking I shall need a talisman," he 
said. " Will you bless this — and me ? " 
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She seemed for a moment distinctly surprised. Then, 
with a rising color, she touched the rose lightly with her 
finger. . 

" Certainly, keep it if you like," she graciously per- 
mitted. The rose was darkly, generously red. 

He drew its stem through the buttonhole of his riding 
waistcoat, and looking down upon it he wondered if it 
were not very much of a color with the blood it had sent 
pounding so hard beneath it. 

Very shortly after that they came upon a moss-grown 
well-curb, standing in a little circular space. 

" Still thirsty ? " she inquired with a little daring up- 
ward look. 

" Thirsty ? Parched, dry as the whole Sahara. Never 
felt so thirsty in my life." 

He let down the bucket and she waited demurely until 
he had pulled it again to rest on the stone curb. A tin 
dipper hung from a convenient nail in a near-by trellis, 
and having filled, she offered it to him. He insisted 
upon serving her first, laughingly, but it was evident 
that this matter was a serious one to her. She 
ignored his frivolous manner and she balanced the 
cup on her palm a moment as if choosing the very best 
words. 

" You have come from another land to my country, 
and you may not know one of our customs. We say to 
the stranger who stops for the first time at the well: 
' You have never been here before, you may never pass 
this way again. Therefore I pour this libation to your 
success/ " and she tossed some shining drops upon the 
grass, ** and I fill this cup to overflowing with good 
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fortune, good faith, and good friends," and very gra- 
ciously and with an open admiration she offered the 
cup. 

But he did not drink at once. Instead he caught the 
cup swiftly and, leaning a little, looked into her eyes. 

"That is the most beautiful custom I have ever 
known," he said a little wildly. And then, for the great 
gods give their best gifts without warning, suddenly 
something leaped from his eyes to hers — and back again 
— that bit of gossamer let down from Olympus, that only 
the favored of the gods ever know. 

Dorian drained the cup to the last drop. He stood 
up then, very straight, and looked at her. She had 
turned from him somewhat, her eyes on the open vista 
of the fpath. His gaze slowly traveled from the soft 
tangly curls on that imperious little head to the shining 
shoe buckle. How matchlessly perfect! The shadows 
of the pines, grown long, splashed her pink gown with 
their purple. A light breeze rumpled the hair from her 
low forehead and then, deserting her, flung a noiseless 
ripple of rose leaves at her feet. Here, without warning 
of any kind, he had come upon a green-walled kingdom, 
more wonderful than any dream, more to be desired with 
its single inhabitant than any gift that the great Father of 
all good things had ever fashioned since He gave the first 
woman to that first man. The hour, the place, this 
woman — all so still, so soft, so perilously sweet. 

Yet even in this hour he tried to be sane, tried to face 
this strange new experience rationally, understanding that 
nothing in all his life would ever be quite the same again. 
And now the words, wrenched from his pounding heart, 
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sounded brutally commonplace in his effort to strike 
earth again. 

" That water was almost as good as the wish that went 
with it And I may come again, soon ? " 

She hung the cup in its place in careful housewifely 
fashion, and started on the way around to the porch, 
smiling a little, however, as she said : *' But you will not 
be a stranger then, you see, and the wish would mean 
nothing. Also, you must know that no one comes hither 
more than once — nameless." 

" Oh, but I will bring my name then," he hurried to 
assure her, " and credentials enough to satisfy the king 
himself," and he laughed softly. 

But now instantly, she stopped and stood straight and 
cold. 

" We have no king," she cried ; " the king is dead," and 
the words were very bitter. 

" But, you know, the new king is coming," he re- 
minded her. Since she knew him and his errand so well 
why should he hide it from her longer ? But now im- 
periously she stopped him. 

" No, no, the people are fools past believing, and they 
want a republic — a republic ! " All the scorn of all the 
ages seemed crowded into that one word. He had 
touched a hidden spring somewhere with clumsy finger 
and instantly all softness, all gentleness had vanished. 
A different woman stood in the place of that recent 
exquisite girlhood, a woman whose drawn brows 
shadowed blazing eyes, and whose hands, tightly 
clenched, were drawn straight down at her sides. The 
words came rapidly through shut teeth. 
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" And they shout and scream and cry for their fetish 
republic — ^the imbeciles I And we? We who can see 
rationally, who can reason, stand weakly aside and let 
them howl and have their way I And yet we know that 
they are planning to cast aside the best king in all the 
world, the gentlest, the noblest — and not one man in 
the kingdom is strong enough nor brave enough to stop 
them. Oh," she clasped her hands and wrung them, 
" oh, if some one could only make them see I Dorus 
does not deserve his fate. He is so true, so generous, so 
good himself that he cannot see the low or vile in others 
any more than these people of the gutter can understand 
him, or read his lofty purposes. He is too good — that is 
the only complaint any one has ever raised against him — 
too kind, too wonderful, too good ! " 

Here, at last, an avowed Royalist — and what a rebel I 
And how she could inspire others with her own loyalty 
and devotion ! At that moment Dorian felt very much 
inclined to lift the glove she had thrown down, to become 
that one man she desired, who could rouse the slumber- 
ing patriots of this nation to action, who could seat Dorus 
on the throne. He grinned weakly when he recognized 
the inconsistency of his feeling, he the avowed antagonist 
of that same Dorus. But then, if she were so strong a 
believer in the excellencies of her candidate, why had she 
spoken of his own mission in this country as " noble " 
and why had she encouraged him to believe that she 
advocated his candidacy ? It was all very inexplicable. 
How she could hate ! And this was the first Royalist : 
were the others like her ? Could she or any other be 
persuaded to a change of view ? Somehow, for a mo- 
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ment he had the feeling that he hoped she would never 
change, even for him. It was so much a part of his idea 
of her, this faithfuhiess and admiration of Dorus. 

*< Why should we two bother with politics ? " he pleaded 
and did not know that his voice was full of the emotion 
she had aroused. << The time is going fast — you say 
you know my mission here, and you must know then 
how much time means just now. Yet I cannot go with- 
out the hope that I may come again. Will you give me 
just the one word that will bring me back ? " 

She softened visibly. Her hands loosened and the 
valor in her face relaxed. She made an effort to grip her 
slipping common sense, and after a moment she spoke 
with something of her former softness. 

*< Surely, I am thoughtless/' she said. " I had forgotten 
that our politics could have no interest for you." She 
moved on toward the house and did not speak again 
until they stood together in front of the tiny porch. 
Then, as he leaped into the saddle, she held up her hand 
to him. 

<' But although I know that you have been commanded 
— no, advised, — to come into this country incognito, that 
you may find out for yourself any laxity, anything that 
needs mending, yet I want you to know that no one in 
all the kingdom appreciates more than I what you have 
come to do, and what a sacrifice you have made to come 
when summoned. The people look to you, and to you 
alone for life itself. We may never meet again — in this 
troubled time, how can any one say ? But wherever you 
go, whatever you do, will you believe that my thanks 
and my prayers go with you ? " 
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For a moment he was tempted to force from her some 
explanation, to tell her that she was mistaken, to expose 
his own resolution to take the throne from her Dorus — 
and then the feeling was gone, and the need for haste 
came upon him, driving him into action. He leaned 
from the saddle, and spoke so low that even the roses 
drooping above her could not hear. 

*• Pray for me, and believe in me — and I will do what 
I can to make good. And I will come again — soon — 
soon I " 

He was away, the poor brute beneath him leaping at 
his reckless spur. But at the turn of the road he halted 
again, for one last glance backward. A rosy figure was 
standing in the road, plainly visible in the gathering 
dusk, and she lifted an arm in farewell. 



CHAPTER IX 
A VENDER OF WINE 

Thump, thump, thump. The regular strokes of the 
hoof beats on the soft road made a sort of bass accom- 
paniment to the song in Drecq's heart, as he rode steadily 
forward now in the gathering dusk. He was completely 
blind and deaf to all outward circumstance. What had 
she meant by her benediction ? Why had she made no 
effort to take from him her thimble ? Unmistakably she 
had referred to his profession several times, and yet 
there was something queer about her information, since 
she had distinctly told him that he could not possibly be 
interested in Drecq politics. What was the solution of 
it all ? And she had said that " we " had been expecting 
him all day. Who was the other part of that " we " ? 

It was the stumbling of his horse that brought him 
suddenly to earth at last, and with some disquietude he 
found that dusk had completely fallen while he dreamed, 
and that he was apparently far distant from the capital. 
He looked about more carefully as he hurried his horse. 
A confused mass of battlements and turrets loomed sud- 
denly black against the faintly green northern sky on his 
left. An inkling of comprehension dawned. If this was a 
castle, then back there among the roses it was the castle's 
lodge that had stood so squarely in his path. But the 
tenant of that wonderful place, — what part in the life of 
the castle did she play ? What — 
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" Hello I " His own voice rang out sharply, and he 
dragged the bridle savagely as the horse leaped aside 
with up-flung head and twitching ears — only to be forced 
back upon its haunches the next moment by a heavy 
hand. There was a definite time of plunging hoofs and 
jerking rein, of smothered oaths and of sudden wrench- 
ings and heavings, before the frightened beast found its 
four feet at last Then Drecq, still astride, was looking 
down into the barrel of a pistol which some one was 
holding up for his particular diversion. Then came 
another moment during which he wondered if Moir had 
made a safe crossing of the frontier and if that same Moir 
would ever find Dorian's new abode. Then Drecq heard 
his own voice again, thin and harsh in the dark. 

" Well, what's the matter ? " 

« Dismount," and a pocket electric lamp flashed in his 
face. The dazzle irritated the ph}^ician into an im- 
mediate forgetfulness of the pistol. 

" Not on your life ! Do you think I'm going to " 

A voice thundered *' Come down I " and a compelling 
arm was placed upon him. Dorian was instantly a mass 
of hve electric wires. Gripping the horse with iron 
knees, clinging to saddle, to mane, striking out wildly 
with both fists — clutching, fighting, tearing, Dorian was 
dragged from his place and flung unceremoniously into 
the road. Then before he could recover himself, his 
hands were drawn behind him and securely fastened. 
Afterward the curt voice again. 

" Get up ! " it ordered, and Drecq, discovering how 
extremely difficult it is to find one's feet when one is 
prone and his hands tied, was almost relieved to be 
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jerked into the required position. To his surprise no 
attempt was made to search his person, and after a surly 
word from the Voice, a man led olT the horse, and Dorian 
followed under the close escort of a second and silent 
brigand. 

Some few minutes of straight going through the black 
woods and then Drecq ventured a question. 

" Am I permitted to inquire " 

" Silence 1 " thundered the Voice, and conversation 
languished. 

It was hard going now, straight through the woods, 
and always up-hill with gnarly roots underfoot and 
stinging branches overhead, until, across a sudden open- 
ing, those great black battlements and turrets that he had 
recently seen were again cutting the purple-black sky, 
and down, near the earth, a few twinkling lights were 
visible. The challenge of a sentry, himself unseen, rang 
out faintly, and with an answering roar from the Voice 
they were crossing an open space, and then were close to 
the frowning outer walls of a huge castle, all dark save 
for those few lighted windows and this sudden splash of 
yellow under the keep. 

It was a low-vaulted stone chamber in which they 
stopped at last, and the heavy boots and accoutrements 
of the captors echoed loudly on the pavement. A lighted 
lantern hanging from the roof of the place showed a 
sentry on guard at an inner door. He presented arms 
upon the approach of the Voice, who, in the light, was 
seen to be a burly man with a great mustache, and bushy 
brows that thatched twinkling eyes. The Voice, softened 
pow to a rumble, made inquiry, and the sentry replying 
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and again saluting, suiTered him to pass. The Voice and 
the sentry and the escort, all wore the unmistakable blue 
and white of the royal household guards. 

After an interminable interval, during which two of 
his captors and the sentry conversed in an undertone, 
with an occasional glance in his direction, they all came 
suddenly to attention and Drecq could hear footsteps 
approaching across the inner court. A petty officer of 
the household it proved to be, and with a nod he sum- 
moned the prisoner to follow him, after Dorian's hands 
had been freed. Drecq passed through the doorway with 
a smile, which deepened a trifle as two soldiers, stationed 
in the inner court, fell into step on either hand. How 
well escorted was the king in coming to his own 1 

Three men were gathered about a long table in the 
library as they entered, — a big room with dusky recesses 
between high tiers of books, and corners wherein white 
figures, a Venus, a Caesar, gleamed indistinctly. Only 
one light there was in the whole apartment, and this fell 
from the uplifted arm of a great bronze Mercury that 
stood in the centre of the table. 

Of the three seated at this table Drecq instantly recog- 
nized the captor of the Voice, his square jaw heavy in 
the circle of light, and his eyes very bright behind his 
glasses. At the head of the table an older man was 
seated, his evening dress immaculately careful, and a 
diamond star, pendent from its blue ribbon, ablaze on his 
breast. He leaned forward a little as the party entered, 
his fine head all glistening silver in the circle of light. 
Very resplendent and leonine he appeared with that 
snowy mane and the glistening star — until one looked 
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into his eyes. Such mild, gentle, pitying eyes I 
here was Dorus unmistakably, the heir whose only fault 
was his exquisite gentleness. Instinctively Dorian realized 
that of such stuff as this few kings were made. 

The third at the table was a mere lad, evidently there 
to serve as clerk of this impromptu court. He too had 
looked with eager curiosity at the prisoner as he entered, 
but had then fallen vigorously to work upon his task as 
the Voice broke the silence. 

" This is the prisoner, your highness." Then, to the 
soldiers, '' Let him stand forth, and retire yourselves to 
the doorway." 

Dorian advanced to within a few feet of the table and 
well within the circle of light. The Voice, a colonel by 
his dress, conducted the investigation. 

" Your name ? " 

" John Dorian." 

" Nationality ? " 

" American." 

" Occupation ? " 

Dorian hesitated a moment. ** An instructor — a 
lecturer," he said. 

" Your destination ? " 

" The capital." 

** Your business there ? " 

" Personal." 

So far all had gone smoothly enough, but now the 
Voice and the Blazing Star exchanged glances. Then 
the Voice, somewhat raised, began again. 

" This * personal * business has to do with the lectures, 
I assume ? " 
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" Certainly." 

" On what subjects do you propose to lecture ? '' 

This was unexpected. What possible interest could it 
be to these two to discuss lecture programs? How- 
ever, since an answer must be found, Dorian dropped his 
eyes, searching for inspiration. The limp little rose hung 
from his waistcoat, still faithful in spite of the rough 
handling of his captors. Dorian's straight upturned gaze 
met the eyes of the Voice. 

" I am an itinerant lecturer. I hope to prove the 
efficacy of Rose Wine as a nerve stimulant." 

"Eh, what's that? A quack medicine vender?" 
The Voice was plainly disappointed and made no effort 
to cover its scorn. Drecq's voice in return was faintly 
satiric. 

" Some might consider my Rose Wine something of 
that sort, I suppose," he agreed. 

" Let me have your passport," the Voice commanded, 
as if anxious to get rid of this uninteresting fellow. 

" I have none." 

" No passport ? Incredible." He turned to exchange 
another glance with the Blazing Star. Evidently the ab- 
sence of the document had rearoused that dying interest in 
the captive. " But you must have letters to the American 
minister ? You have friends in the capital ?" 

Then for a moment Dorian, hard pushed, guessed and 
guessed hard, as Allerton would have said. It struck 
him at the moment that the result of the guessing was an 
inspiration, but as he advanced it he watched the faces of 
the men before him narrowly, and he went very carefully 
indeed. 
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« No, as I said, I am wholly a stranger here. A passing 
acquaintance in Constantinople told me of a prince living 
here who was interested in flower culture, particularly of 
roses, and he thought I might find some fine specimens 
that I am looking for, in his famous collection. I want 
to buy a certain kind of rose for my Rose Wine. We 
call the variety Dorothy Perkins in our country, but I 
find that it is extremely rare here. I wish to buy in 
large quantities and I desire to see the collection for my- 
self before I attempt to bargain with the owner. I am a 
stranger who is not very conversant with trade here, and 
I do not wish to be * stuck,' as we say in America. I 
hope you gentlemen, since you have forced this confi- 
dence, will respect it, and not apprise the prince in 
advance." • 

Again the two exchanged glances. Then Blazing 
Star, leaning an elbow on the table, inquired in a singularly 
quiet voice : 

" Have you ever seen this prince ? " 

" No." 

" What do you know of him ? " 

" Nothing beyond hearsay." 

" And you mean to tell us that you have deliberately 
come into the midst of a political turmoil, without pass- 
port and in search of rose leaves ? " Plainly Blazing Star 
was not as " easy " as he had been portrayed. 

" It was necessary as a matter of business. We 
Americans hesitate at nothing if it affects our business." 

" But there are hundreds of rose growers everywhere. 
Why choose this particular one ? " 

" Because he was recommended," returned Dorian, 
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somewhat lamely. Even to himself his story was not at 
all convincing. 

" Huh I " interrupted the Voice unexpectedly and 
loudly. ** Fishy 1 " But Blazing Star went on as if not 
aware of the interruption. 

** You persist then in a refusal to explain why you 
travel without passport ? " 

" We know nothing of such things in America," re- 
plied Drecq. 

" But the parallel is not fair. The United States is at 
peace with all the world, and our poor country is threat- 
ened by the Allied Powers and is harried by many parties 
at home, all of whom style themselves patriots, and daily 
bring new trouble and despair." He sighed audibly and 
drew a hand across his forehead as if thus he would 
smooth out the tangles that hurt him. *' But of course 
you do not know all this, nor our reasons for insisting 
upon some explanation. Let me say that I think it quite 
within your rights to be informed somewhat of the 
present trouble that caused your capture. Word came 
to us this morning that several suspicious characters, two 
men and one woman at least, had eluded the guards at 
the frontier, and that they were evidently bound for our 
capital with nefarious intent. One particularly had been 
seen crossing the boundary riding a bay horse, which he 
had purchased from one of the tenant farmers at an ab- 
surdly exorbitant figure, so eager was he to get away that 
he paid without question the first price asked. Now, we 
are quite aware that even in America it is not customary 
to explain motives to prisoners in quite this way, but I 
am convinced from your appearance and manner that 
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you wish to deal with us fairly, and we desire to be quite 
as fair. It was necessary to station pickets on all roads 
approaching the capital, and we took the extra precau- 
tion to place sentries for ourselves, — for reasons that are 
not necessary to state. You were found on the private 
preserves of one of the nobility, but the road to the capi- 
tal is five miles further to the north, and in quite another 
direction. So, as a final word, let me tell you that the 
rose garden you passed and so cleverly appropriated to 
your story, does not belong to the prince at all, and that 
nobleman is interested in roses only through another 
person. Therefore, having given you every incentive 
for honest dealing, I ask you again, why are you 
here ? " 

Dorian met the faded blue eyes with sudden resolution 
in his own. 

" I appreciate what you have done more than I can 
say," he said, " but unfortunately I am not at liberty to 
tell you my errand. It afTects others too closely." 

Blazing Star looked distinctly disappointed. It was 
evident that he had felt the utmost confidence in the re- 
sult of his own openness. The two conferred now in 
whispers. Then Blazing Star returned to the charge. 

" You have claimed to be an American. We do not 
wish to get involved with any diplomatic tangles if it 
can be avoided, even if it is the matter of dealing with a 
spy. You see I am trying my utmost to make your 
path easy. You have no one, you say, who will vouch 
for you ? " 

«« No one." 

" Where, then, is your baggage ? " 
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*' I travel American soldier fashion, with one day's 
rations." 

•* I do not understand." 

" I have no baggage." 

" Then where are your samples of Rose Wine ? " 

Drecq smiled. " Where no one can possibly touch 
them," he said. Whereupon the Voice rumbled its an- 
tagonism, but Blazing Star made a last appeal. 

" Then it is a deliberate refusal to explain. Will you 
agree to return to the frontier under escort and remain 
out of the country until after the meeting of the conven- 
tion in July ? " 

" No," returned Dorian very distinctly. 

Blazing Star gave up with a little sigh of regret. 
Whereupon the Voice, leaping to his feet, rapped out an 
order. 

" Confine the prisoner until further orders. Rose wine — 
huh I " and Dorian was marched out between two stolid 
guards. 



CHAPTER X 

WHAT THE DAWN BROUGHT 

But when the lock had turned upon him and Dorian 
stood alone in the Uttle room with its grated window, 
and had listened to the steps of the departing guards 
descending the stairs, the affair began to lose all sem- 
blance of amusement. Had he been wise in the recent 
interview ? If he had trumped up any sort of a plausible 
story, would that silver-haired philanthropist have sent 
him gaily forward to appropriate the throne? What 
amazingly trusting eyes that pretender had, and what an 
exquisite faith in the honor of mankind ! Quixotic, of 
course, and not at all like the conventional autocrat, but 
wholly disarming to an antagonist who would take his 
throne from him. A sudden distaste for his own part in 
the coming struggle swept over Drecq, and for a brief 
time engulfed him. He recovered himself with an effort. 
Pshaw! How womanish he was growing! He cast 
himself upon his cot with an irritation that embraced 
himself, the entire kingdom, and most of all the blue- 
eyed, white-haired Dorus. No wonder the Lady of the 
Roses had championed the cause of such a king as this ! 
Ah — the Lady of the Roses ! Dorian dropped his head 
on his crossed arms and promptly forgot prince and 
prison. Moving, after a long interval, his hand encoun- 
tered the drooping petals of the little red rose. He sud- 
denly crushed the soft thing tight in his hand. / 
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Hark I A summons at the gate and the jingle of iron 
hoofs on the stone courtyard. Drecq hurried to the 
barred window. A small group of riders had entered 
the inner court and were dismounting. He fancied that 
several women were of the party, but could not be sure, 
the lights were so few and flickered so abominably. 
Moreover the castle doorway swallowed them almost be- 
fore they had seemed to touch ground. But now, for a 
short space there was some entertainment below for the 
solitary watcher, since a couple of lads led off the horses, 
calling to others out of sight something about the ar- 
rivals that the listener could not quite catch. 

Then, for more than an hour silence. Dorian had at 
last fallen into a light sleep, for steps were in the passage 
almost at his door before he was well aware of their ap- 
proach. Instantly he was wide awake and on his feet, 
an old trick of hospital days, when he must arouse and 
be fully alert at any unexpected sound. 

A minute more, and then steps departing. A slit of 
light betrayed the first opening of the door. 

*' No," said a familiar voice distinctly to some one out- 
side that door. " You need not come here. Stand out- 
side and I will call if I want you." Then, very slowly 
the door swung wide open, and framed a little pink fig- 
ure standing in the space, her hand shading a lighted 
candle. She let her eyes travel carefully about the 
room, holding the candle somewhat aside, in order to 
see the better. When her eyes encountered Dorian's, 
there was no hint of surprise, no confusion, rather a 
glad recognition, as if they two had been friends a long 
time. 
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" So the road was a short one after all," she said, with 
cheerful taunt. 

" Won't you come in ? " he invited. " My quarters 
are not exactly regal, but you are most welcome. You 
see the guards of Dorus discovered the loss of your thim- 
ble and captured your thief for you." 

She had entered at his first invitation, but now, as he 
finished she flushed scarlet and swayed toward him a step, 
as she said breathlessly and in an undertone, " Oh — did 
they take it from you ? " 

Drecq smiled. It was very flattering to be able to re- 
assure one who until now had been so imperious, so con- 
fident. He held out the shining gold thing and laughed 
softly as he saw her eyes catch its gleam. What a child 
she was, after all. 

" I was prepared to swallow it rather than let it fall 
into alien hands," he told her, *' but they were consider- 
ate. They made no effort to search me." 

She gave an audible sigh of evident relief. 

" They must never know that you have it," she said. 
" Give it to me now." 

" But why ? " 

" Because I want it," imperiously. 

Dorian laughed softly again and held it away from her 
outstretched hand. 

" Give up my only passport to your memory in the days 
to come ? " and he coolly pocketed his treasure. She bit 
her lip, but after a moment she cried, as if the words 
came almost unwittingly, " And you really believe that 
I would accept the evidence of an old thimble if I had 
forgotten — could forget — other things ? " 
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'< Tm not sure, and I am a poor gambler. I dare not 
risk it, although they say that men of my profession are 
the greatest gamblers in the world, they play for such 
high stakes, — life and death." 

She moved quickly toward him at that, with a certain 
victorious anticipation in her face. It was evident that 
the Lady of the Roses was a most impulsive person. 

" Then I was right — ^you are the doctor ? " 

He stood perfectly still, as if arrested in the very in- 
stant of action, and his face felt stiff and hard. So, she 
knew after all. 

" Why do you ask that ? " he said 

'* Oh, I knew that I could not be mistaken. We have 
been waiting all day for some word from you, and the 
prince thought it so odd that you did not answer his wire. 
He had advised you of course to come incognito, for 
some of the native physicians are so jealous ; but it 
seemed queer that you neither wired nor answered in 
any way. You cannot guess how breathlessly eager we 
have been to see you." She drew another step nearer 
and her eyes were great wells of admiration. " But you 
have come without waiting to answer, except in person, 
and you are going to save us — I know it ! " She waited 
another moment and then added, *' I don't suppose that 
you can ever guess what your coming has meant to us. 
When we heard that an American physician of your 
fame was in Constantinople the idea came as a sort of 
inspiration and Dorus instantly telegraphed. We were 
afraid that the sufferers there would not let you go, and 
we have been so anxious, so selfishly anxious, to take 
you from them." She smiled contentedly. " Our 
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poor people need you ! They are so ignorant and help- 
less, and they suffer so much, and resent any innovation 
of ours ; but with all your knowledge and fame — why, 
they will instantly obey you." Very confident and very 
exquisite she looked in the candle-light. 

But now Dorian took the candle from her and set it 
carefully on the window ledge, where it flickered and 
flared, but did not go out. He took the opportunity 
while so engaged and while his face was hidden from 
her to say quietly, ** Fm very slow and stupid, and I do not 
quite understand what you mean. What do you expect 
me to do ? " 

She hesitated a moment, and he had to turn to meet 
her look, having no further excuse for hiding his face. 
" Why, neither do I understand why you continue to 
keep up your masquerade," she told him. "I have 
proved that I know who you are. Why should you re- 
fuse to trust me ? " 

" It is hardly a question of trust," he managed to say. 
" But how did you guess my identity ? " 

'* After that first surprise in the garden I began to sus- 
pect, and it became a certainty when you said that your 
business concerned others too closely to give any name. 
I remember that the prince had suggested the hidden 
name, and of course it was all as clear as daylight then." 

" I see." 

" And wasn't it funny that the prince did not suspect 
to-night when he was examining you? He told me 
afterward that you had said Constantinople, as if he 
must understand, and he had not recognized the hint at 
alL" 
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« I see/' he managed to say again. It was all very dark, 
but she must not possibly suspect that it was not bright 
as noonday. 

** But how did he become convinced of his mistake ? " 
Dorian inquired. But now those long lashes fell over 
the eyes in a sudden self-consciousness and she drew from 
her dress a paper and laid it in his hand. 

** Why, when I came I had no difficulty in explaining/' 
she said. Then, as he still held the paper folded, she 
laughed softly, and hurried him as a child loves to see 
another's happy surprise. ** Do open it," she said. 

He moved rather slowly over to the window again and 
held the single sheet close to the candle. At a glance 
the few brief lines had flashed their meaning to his brain, 
but he read it twice before he was sure. Then he knew 
that each word of that little note was burned into his 
memory forever. 

•* On solicitation of bearer, who stands surety for the 
prisoner, one so-called John Dorian, I do here and now 
order his full and immediate release. 

"(Signed) DoRUS of Drecq." 

For one long moment afterward he stood and let the 
knowledge that this woman had stood hostage for him 
sink into his brain. When he spoke at last he uttered 
probably the very last words she could have expected. 

** I wish you had not done this/' he said. Her face 
clouded in her quick disappointment. 

" Why ? " 

'* Because I shall never feel quite free again. What- 
ever I may need to do — and it may be anything but a 
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pleasant business sometimes — I shall be hampered by the 
thought that you are surety for me, that you are my 
pledge of honor, and that I may be dragging you into 
difficulty — ^into places that you would refuse to go if you 
knew." 

« Ingrate I " she cried, and turned half away to hide 
her disappointment. Then, because he could not bear 
to cause her even so small a pang as this, he hastened to 
add, ** But you must not think that it is ingratitude. My 
liberty will mean a hundredfold more when it comes be- 
cause you tried to give it to me. God knows I would 
try to make something of it for that one reason alone, 
if nothing else were to be considered." 

She turned and looked up at him questioningly. 

** But why make so much of so small a matter ? " she 
asked him. " The prince only put it that way to tell you 
that I had explained." 

" But you did pledge yourself responsible for me ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I have no right to this paper," and he held it 
out, ** without telling you that I am no friend to Dorus, 
that my interests are wholly with the opposition. Know- 
ing this, if you still care to let me have this passport I 
will be very grateful and I will pledge my honor that 
I will never do anything to disgrace your trust in me. 

If, on the other hand, you would serve Dorus " 

And again he offered the paper. 

She had listened throughout with the keenest interest 
and a growing perplexity, evidently trying to match his 
arguments with what she knew of the man. 

** But you are the physician ? " she asked him at last. 
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" I certainly am." 

" Then what have you to do with our politics ? " 

** I cannot tell you that. You must not ask." 

She considered a moment longer, her eyes resting on 
him in evident uncertainty. Then, quite suddenly, at 
last she made up her mind. 

** I cannot understand, but I must trust you. Cer- 
tainly Dorus does not desire an unwilling advocate, and 
I do not see how your particular preferences can affect 
the matter in any way. Most of all, how could I hesi- 
tate when the people need you so ? " 

She turned at once and went swiftly out, leading the 
way down-stairs, followed by Dorian, and he followed in 
turn by the sentry she had left on guard outside the door. 
At the foot of the stairs she took the paper from the 
prisoner and showed it to the soldier standing there. 
After a quick glance he saluted and let them both pass. 
The other sentry no longer followed. 

Outside in the early first hints of dawn, Dorian's own 
horse stood saddled, a groom at its head, whom the girl 
dismissed with a gesture. Then, standing in silence, quite 
straight and with a certain still dignity, she waited for 
Drecq to mount. The dull night languor was passing, 
giving place to the early morning chill that creeps along 
the ground as if to hide itself from the coming day. 
Far away in the east gray wisps of smoke-colored clouds 
were blowing across a faint lemon-colored sky. The 
rose on Dorian's breast hung lifeless and dead. 

They were standing together again as they had stood 
a few hours before, when the coming night had met them 
upon leaving the rose garden, and again it was a good- 
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bye that was to be spoken. But now a change had 
come. She was. no longer a Lady of Dreams and of 
roses. She had given and he had accepted a service that 
bound both in a mutual obligation. 

** I seem to be always indebted to you for something/' 
said Dorian at last " I wonder if I will ever be able to 
pay my debts, to do something worth while in return I " 

He had purposely tried to speak lightly, lest she read 
too accurately the emotion that was surging through 
him. She looked up, her own face lighted with a vivid 
experience, but just what he could not determine. Yet 
it kindled in him a sudden passion, a throbbing in his 
temples, a surging in his brain. She shrank a little as 
she read it there, but after a second she quickly stretched 
out her hand, mutely. He caught it with a low, soft cry, 
and instantly his lips were hot upon it. 

But now she snatched it from him, and she held it 
behind her as she cried to him half breathlessly : 

" Oh, no, no, not that ! Others do things like that — 

but you ! Oh, can't you see I like you so much 

better — the other way ? " And in a flash she had turned 
and the great door had swallowed her; 



CHAPTER XI 
MOIR, THE INQUISITOR 

When Dorian drew rein at last before the Inn of the 
Seven Truffles, the obscure hostelry that Moir had chosen 
as the meeting-place, just outside the capital, he had 
scarcely touched ground before Moir himself came hastily 
down the steps and the path, to grip Dorian's shoulder 
in a painful welcome. It was just a breath that the two 
stood there voiceless, yet during that brief interval neither 
cared to use words of any sort. It may have been the 
sense of difficulty and distance safely conquered ; it may 
have been a consciousness of the nearness of that jour- 
ney's end and the issues that might be waiting there ; it 
may have been that subtle reaching out of one soul to 
another, the need for a companion, a sharer in an emo- 
tion that is both too big and too trivial for actual expres- 
sion, — any or all may have made the silence. Yet when 
it was over neither man tried to dissect it, but each was 
conscious of a certain self-revealment in himself that 
the other had unerringly read. The consciousness was 
faintly embarrassing, and while Dorian flushed a little, 
Moir frowned and loosened his hand. The human male 
is not one-half so afraid of experiencing emotion as of 
confessing that emotion to even the one who stands 
nearest him in his life. 

Moir drew out his watch. In the fast brightening day 
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he glanced at it and then at his friend, and his tone was 
distinctly accusing. 

" Nearly five o'clock. You were due about sundown." 

The very brevity of the bald statement proclaimed 
Moir's recent anxiety. He had a fashion of stating facts 
with a provoking clearness that was emphasized when 
anything heightened his curiosity or apprehension. Dor- 
ian recognized it now, and he laughed a little as they 
turned to go indoors together. 

*• One could hardly be expected to cross the continent 
and arrive on a given minute. I am surprisingly prompt 
when we consider the lions in the way. You see we un- 
fortunately omitted to advertise our plans, and other peo- 
ple made different ones, — and included me in some of 
their arrangements." 

He parried the question in Moir's face with a look 
quite as irresponsible as his light words, yet he was 
wholly engaged meantime in an effort to measure just 
how much of his recent experience belonged to Moir as 
a right, and how much might be possibly withheld if 
Moir set himself determinedly to the task of extract- 
ing it. 

The so-called " halle " they entered was low hung and 
dingy, with a worn, shabby table at the farther end, 
ringed with visible mementoes of many past "beers." 
Moir drew the physician into a small room on the right, 
and they were in time to see, as they entered, Anne 
Rollson turn hastily from the window. She uttered no 
sound, not so much as a single word, but her eyes looked 
big and hollow, and Dorian noticed that she wore her hat 
as if ready to go out at an instant's notice. 
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" You have not waited like this all night ? " protested 
Drecq, shocked by the pallor of one to whom the receiit 
voyage had given seemingly so near an approacn to 
health. 

" What delayed you ? " interrupted Moir, disregarding 
the question. 

"Dorus, principally," returned Drecq, falling into a 
chair with a tired sigh of relief. " But I thought you 
would of course allow for delays. A thousand things 
might have kept me." Then, turning to Moir with a 
weary man's sudden irritability, " Why in thunder didn't 
you make her go to bed ? " 

'< Make her ? " Moir laughed shortly and looked at 
Anne. 

" He tried. Indeed, he did everything to reassure me," 
explained the girl hurriedly, '* but it was all too uncertain. 
I could not — possibly ! " 

** But my dear girl, this is just the beginning," began 
Dorian argumentatively. '* It will add all sorts of hor- 
rors to any delay or difficulty if you take a broken time 
table so seriously. You are going to be a man among 
men, you know, and you must borrow something of our 
philosophy. Take Moir for a sample." 

" Copy Mr. Moir's philosophy ? " repeated Anne 
quietly, and smiled as she looked across at the model. 
Then she removed her hat and sat down as if forcing 
herself to self-repression. " I shall not ofTend in that 
way again," she promised, << for one can stay awake quite 
as successfully in bed as on one's feet, I suppose." 

" What kept you ? " demanded Moir again brusquely. 

** Why, Dorus heard that I was within reach, so he 
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opened a pot and put me up for an ante. I'm not quite 
sure what he called his little game, but there was plenty 
of bluff in itf and he went the limit/' and Dorian laughed 
reminiscently, apparently satisfied that his explanation 
had been full and complete. ** And say/' he inquired, as 
if smitten with a sudden question, *' speaking of calling a 
bluff, what about the customs officers ? Any call for 
passports ? " 

" Call ? Oh, Lordy ! Ask Allerton— but no, not at 
present/' and Moir waved a scornful hand toward a big 
settle that flanked the empty hearth. Dorian followed 
the gesture and beheld the gilded youth spread upon that 
settle in a very complete relaxation, his yellow hair 
greatly tousled as if it had served as an outlet for frequent 
and lively emotions. 

Dorian grinned and returned to his catechising. 
<< When did the inspectors board the train ? " Moir sub- 
mitted with no attempt to conceal his impatience. ** It's 
a long story. Can't we wait until " 

"No," returned Drecq firmly. "I must have your 
facts to make them match up to mine/' 

" Well, then," conceded Moir, " they came into the 
compartment some three or four stations before we 
reached the frontier. And they acted as if passports 
were a sort of license to live. Without one a man should 
die with all decent haste possible. I explained that I 
was an American physician traveling on personal business 
with my secretary Miss Rollson, and my friend Allerton, 
— you know just the story we arranged to tell, and I gave 
for my name part of mine and yours, David Dorian. 
They consulted in an undertone. Then, having classified 
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us under the head * suspicious/ they detailed one of the 
inspectors to keep us under his eye, certainly until they, 
could consult the American minister who was believed to 
be away for the night and so could not answer a wire. 
Well, to make a long matter short, we dined and wined 
that inspector, — at least Allerton did, for he has a genius 
for that sort of thing, — and when we at last could retire 
to our couches, that inspector insisted upon sharing the 
room with Allerton and me. But before we reached the 
room Allerton had pointed out to me the fact that such 
assiduous suspicion entitled the suspected to subterfuge. 
Allerton had been prowling about the town while I en- 
tertained the inspector, so when all was still and the in- 
spector asleep, Allerton gently but firmly held a Uttle 
chloroform to his unsuspecting nose, while I made a hasty 
exit. Miss Rollson was waiting for us, and as we had 
only hand-luggage we did not visit the office, but passed 
out throughjthe French windows of the salon. A sleepy 
chauffeur in the square whizzed us to the American con- 
sulate or headquarters, or whatever they call it, and we 
were fortunate enough to find the consul Witchem at 
home and just returned from a big dinner. He was feel- 
ing particularly happy and comfortable, and we persuaded 
him to take us in, although he explained that our coup 
d'etat had been decidedly unwise and hasty. And surely 
enough, the next morning there was a thunderation row 
with the authorities, but old Witchem fixed them. He 
didn't explain just how, but there was some funny busi- 
ness, for suddenly they were as anxious to speed us on our 
way as they had been impossible to convince previously. 
We were here by early afternoon and we heard a good 
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deal of talk about this American cholera specialist that 
they are expecting. Once or twice I almost thought 
they had mistaken us for that same gentleman ; but if so, 
how the dickens did they account for the different names ? 
Well, anyway, this plaguey cholera is gaining enormously, 
and far too fast for comfort, and the princess tried to import 
the specialist, you know. I don't blame her for getting 
scared, but I pity the specialist when he gets here. The 
native physicians will be as mad as thunder, of course, 
and his bed will not be one of roses. That's just like a 
fool woman : never look before they leap." 

" So — the princess sent for an American specialist, 
eh?" murmured Drecq half aloud. "Of course — per- 
fectly evident in every possible way, — but how the deuce 
could I know that ? " and Dorian looked right through 
the body of his friend with absent eyes. Moir regarded 
him with frowning attention. 

" What's that ? " he demanded ; but his question 
brought Dorian back with a start. His glance wandered 
toward Anne, to make sure that she had not observed his 
temporary aberration. He found that she was regarding 
him with a clear-eyed intentness that was rather discon- 
certing. He leaned back in his chair with an impatient 
sigh. 

<< And the deuce of the whole thing is that I cannot 
corner the anxiety market all for myself," he said with an 
attempt at lightness. 

*' But you probably had your share of that last night," 
encouraged Moir. " Tell us what Dorus tried to do." 

" Why, now that I hear of your performances I can 
understand things a little better. He must have heard of 
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Allerton's piratical attempts, and thought that all Ameri- 
cans were criminals. Anyway, he had his sentries out 
and ready for business. They nabbed me as neatly as 
Joseph in the pit, and hustled me into the Presence with- 
out any delay or ceremony." 

" Well, well, what did he do ? " repeated Moir, trying 
to hurry the story. 

" Impounded me, of course, in one of his obsolete old 
towers ; and by the way, you cannot think how medieval 
the place is, mossy, antique, all the stage frills, solitary 
confinement, lonely cot, barred window, everything ex- 
cept the Pit and the Pendulum, which might have been 
there but were not visible to the naked eye. And to 
one who had appreciated Mrs. Hopgood's hospitality 
it was certainly primitive but luxurious," and Dorian 
laughed. 

But Moir failed to see the humor in the story. He 
had been standing throughout with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down upon his friend with searching 
eyes. Now he said a trifle vexedly, as if a care-free at- 
titude were not to be accepted as valid : 

** It might perhaps have seemed less of a joke under 
another termination. How did you get away, — always 
supposing that this is not a fake story," somewhat 
sceptically. 

Dorian, remembering his friend's night-long watch, 
sobered and began a more connected tale. ** It was no 
joke, I can tell you, but rather a terrifying experience — 
until I remembered that you were outside those walls and 
would never rest until you had unearthed me." 

Moir softened visibly, but he could not help saying. 
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with a faint sarcasm, '< You managed to escape, however, 
without either my help or advice." 

** Well, it was this way/' conceded Dorian, in his best 
story-telling manner. ** After Dorus had shut me up he 
must have reconsidered, for he sent somebody with a pass 
to set me free, and the messenger, while holding my 
horse, managed to impart a little personal advice to the 
effect that it might be just as well to hustle, if I wanted to 
reach the capital before Dorus reconsidered again. I 
hustled very promptly — and here I am." 

" But why did Dorus reconsider?" Moir stopped his 
restless pacing long enough to put the question. 

<* Search me — I'm as befogged as anybody." 

*' But don't you think that very remarkable if he sus- 
pected your identity ? " persisted Moir. 

" Certainly very remarkable in any event," agreed 
Dorian. ** You see I had met this messenger on the road 
some little time before and we had talked — of many 
things. There was a sort of comradeship established. 
You know how such things come about. The messenger 
was probably ^orry for a lonely stranger in an alien country. 
Anyway the thing was worked somehow and I was set 
free. I understood that this same messenger offered to 
go surety for me — apparently a poor character student," 
and Dorian laughed in a forced way. 

Moir stopped short in his stride, and surveyed the phy- 
sician with fixed attention. 

" Dorus set you free on the mere word of a stranger ? " 

" Oh, no, not a stranger to him. Apparently Dorus 
knew her very well." 

** Then it was a woman ? " interrupted Anne unexpect- 
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cdly. It was the first time she had spoken since the in- 
quisition had opened, and her sudden question now 
seemed very like the pocket electric that had flashed in 
Dorian's eyes at the time of the capture. Yet he turned 
toward her at once and he answered with no hint of either 
hesitation or reserve, ^< Why, certainly it was a woman I 
Didn't I mention that ? And moreover, it was some one 
well up in the ways of the court, a daughter of the de- 
cayed nobility, or something, though it is too hard to 
judge things in this day of enforced education. One's 
language is no evidence of one's social position.'^ 

Moir frowned impatiently. " Is this a lecture on civic 
advantages ? " he inquired vexedly. 

But Dorian was not to be disturbed. ** No, my son, 
this is a dissertation on identity," he returned. ** I found 
it hard to place my rescuer, for although she talked with 
considerable sense and evident experience, she wore a 
faded pink gown, and her hands were grubby, decidedly 
grubby. They were very capable hands, with exceed- 
ingly pretty nails, but the soil of the garden was unmis- 
takable." 

Moir laughed shortly, not a particularly pleasant laugh. 

" And incidentally — and sentimentally — she bestowed 
upon the enemy of Dorus a sweet memento at parting," 
and Moir sufTered his gaze to rest a moment on the faded 
rose that dangled from Dorian's waistcoat. 

For his life Dorian could not control the slow color 
that mounted to his very haif. It was a close approach 
to sacrilege, this revealment of something that was yet 
too near and precious to be bared to any eye but his own, 
and he had secretly writhed several times under Moir's 
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vivisection attitude. But at this last question, a hint of 
anger flickered suddenly in his eyes, although he did not 
know it, and he raised them to his friend with something 
akin to hardness in his direct gaze. 

" Isn't that a trifle aside from the main issue ? " he 
inquired in a level sort of voice. '* An unknown woman 
went hostage for me to Dorus, and the prince let me go. 
The story is short and plain to bareness. I do not know 
her name and probably shall never see her again, and I 
neither' heard the arguments she used nor do I know the 
means that she empl6yed. Perhaps I was liberated only 
as a decoy, — though this did not occur to me until this 
moment. At any rate, here I am, and mighty glad to be 
here, whoever worked the machinery. And now I'm 
ready for the next proposition. What is to be the 
move ? " 

Moir waited a short minute, and his gaze flew once 
toward Anne, who was sitting quietly in her place, with 
eyes turned toward the window. Then, with sudden 
determination Moir moved toward the door. 

'< The next proposition is — ^breakfast," he said, and 
went out to order it 



CHAPTER XII 

AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN RIBBON 

When Moir returned a few minutes later, followed by 
two slatternly girls bearing the breakfast things, his air 
had changed and he seemed wholly concerned with the 
matter in *hand. He hurried the women as they laid the 
cloth, and woke Allerton with the gentleness of a grizzly. 
Yet when Anne had poured the bitter cofTee, he accepted 
his cup with an absent manner, and afterward sat gazing 
into space for several seconds with a tight frown between 
those staring eyes. Dorian finally roused him with a 
touch on his arm. 

" The women have gone. What's the matter ? " he in- 
quired with something of Moir's own bluntness. 

But Moir was not to be hurried. He looked about 
carefully to be quite sure for himself that no unwelcome 
audience was present, and then he opened his budget 
rapidly as if glad to be rid of an anxiety. 

"After we came last night I telegraphed that man 
Dorwitz — ^the one Jallon said was the Nationalist leader 
whom we could trust, — you remember ? — and while I was 
outside a moment ago he 'phoned from the city that he 
would meet us in a couple of hours and would have other 
Nationalists present. Of course we cannot tell yet just 
how far he is to be trusted, and we have not had much 
evidence thus far of the trustfulness of Jallon or his 
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methods, but I cannot see what else we can do for the 
present except try this Dorwitz, since we know no one 
else, and half a loaf is better than no bread sometimes. 
He named a house outside the Doscher Gate as the best 
place to meet, ' if we were not afraid/ he said." 

** Afraid of what ? " demanded AUerton aggressively, 
stopping his fork half-way to his mouth. Allerton was 
always on fire at the first suggestion of fear. 

" Why, that Doscher Gate is the very centre of this 
cholera business, and the quarter all about it is a regular 
hotbed of contagion. Most of the cases reported thus 
far have been all around that Gate. Dorwitz took pains 
to assure me that the authorities were maintaining a 
quarantine, but you know what that means; and the 
kind, — a mouse-trap that is open on every side and where 
all the vermin wander in and out at will. However, I 
made it clear that even cholera was merely a contingency 
to us, and that we would be on hand at nine-thirty to the 
minute." 

*' And the Doscher Gate is also the headquarters of the 
Green Ties," announced Allerton as if imparting a great 
deal of information. 

" Green Ties ? " repeated Anne inquiringly. 

" Exactly." Allerton laid down his fork now with the 
carefulness of one prepared to lead a general discussion. 
" Haven't you heard yet about the students who have 
organized for mischief? My dear girl, why be obsolete 
and behind the times ? One must keep one's ears on the 
alert for information always, and especially in a foreign 
land. Personally, I feel that this is my forte. I have 
missed my vocation. I should have been a reporter." 
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" But what has your vocation to do with the Green 
Ties ? " persisted Anne, who was always openly amused 
with Allerton. 

'* Because I have extracted so much information about 
them that I feel my mistaken calling. They are a student 
body that is a sort of fraternity, secret, you know, and it 
has grown to alarming proportions since the death of 
Carlos. Every republican, and incidentally every cut- 
throat in the country, is clamoring for admission, and 
getting it, more's the pity. By Geoffrey, I should think 
the sane ones in the thing would go mad trying to keep 
a steady hand on the reins. It's only a question of time, 
of course, before the unruly irresponsibles will get the 
upper hand, — ^they always do sooner or later for a little 
time, — and then look out ! " 

<* But don't you think you are crossing this bridge 
before we reach it?" protested Dorian. ** The malcontents 
can do very little until more established, the whole 
organization is so young, you see ; and if they ever do 
rise in any sort of organized whole we will be ready for 
them and they can kick all they like." 

Allerton arose impressively and crossing the room to 
the chair that held his coat, he gravely extracted three 
particularly brilliant green ties from a pocket and came 
back to stand behind his own chair and harangue impress- 
ively. It was not Allerton's custom to be impressive, 
and when he was serious at all the result was convinc- 
ing. 

" What you say remains to be proved. At present the 
organization is a menace, to put it mildly. The inspector 
at the frontier let fall enough about the thing to put me a 
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little wise, and when I heard that the members of the 
fraternity all wore green neckties I secured these for an 
emergency. They're beastly poor for the kind but the 
only ones available at the moment, for I had mighty little 
time to shop. If we're going to meet the Nationalists at 
the Doscher Gate, and it is also the headquarters of the 
Green Ties, I guess we'd better take along these for need 
if it comes. Little Willie always thinks it's better to be 
safe than sorry," and with a lapse into his ordinary 
manner, and a gay grin, AUerton distributed the ties. 
Moir accepted his with open disfavor, but without audible 
protest and crushed it carelessly into his pocket. Drecq, 
on the contrary, slipped his inside his waistcoat, although 
he echoed Allerton's laugh. He rose, shaking his 
shoulders with a quick turn, as if assuming a responsibility 
that needed trimming to fit, as a woodsman shakes his 
heavy pack into place before he starts on his long tramp 
into the wilderness. 

" This means the start, eh ? " inquired Allerton, with 
apparent glee. " Well, so long, cubbies, and here's hop- 
ing we'll all get there whole and intact, for I understand 
these devils have a fashion of depriving a man of an eye 
or car, if they think they can inconvenience him a little." 

" For heaven's sake, Allerton, can't you invent some- 
thing less gruesome?" demanded Moir, with a flying 
look at Anne. But Allerton was not to be so easily 
suppressed. 

" All right, no more amputation confidences from 
Little Willie. So it's settled that we are to go sepa- 
rately? All right. I'll start off, and the boulevard for 
mine. It's gayer. If my capture is particularly dramatic 
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or nasty I'll whistle. So long/' and AUerton stepped 
jauntily forth. 

Moir watched him go with a baffled smile. *' What a 
pity he isn't as big a fool as he wants everybody to be- 
lieve/' he said, and with a last nod, departed himself in 
the opposite direction. 

Drecq, still experiencing that feeling of stimulation 
that had incited him to shoulder his load so visibly a 
moment before, paused a moment in the doorway to 
light a cigarette. A glance in either direction showed 
him that the friends had both disappeared, and with 
open nonchalance he sauntered into the street and down 
its length, his eyes quietly busy with every detail, every 
person along the narrow way. 

Outside the city May had been lavish with her sun- 
shine, and yesterday he had noted that fields and trees 
were bright with color. But now as he moved in this 
constricted quarter, where only a tiny strip of blue 
overhead lifted the picture out of its squalor and dis- 
comfort, the sunshine had turned to a molten copper 
that poured itself into every alley with parching per- 
sistency. The physician, used as he was to the crowded 
East Side of New York, experienced now a certain 
nausea as he picked his way over the littered, broken 
pavements and among the unkempt, half-naked children 
that fought for the few inches of shade. What a breed- 
ing place for cholera ! And what an opportunity for a 
fanatic reformer, — for any man with the conviction and 
valor sufficient to sweep this people into sanity and 
cleanliness ! What crown could possibly compare with 
a success such as this would be, if a man could wring it 
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from all the furies who would combine to oppose him ? 
Dorian's hands unconsciously tightened as they hung at 
his sides. Why had not this been the task set him, 
rather than the personal, selfish struggle for which he 
cared so little after all ? The very hugeness of this 
thing, its needs, its familiar details, called him as the 
throne had never once appealed. He realized now, con- 
trasting the two, that since last night's magic twilight in 
the Garden of Roses, the desire for the crown had been 
fading with startling rapidity. What, after all, was his 
right to this bauble^ — an alien born and bred, a Re- 
publican by all that sturdy New England, from Puritan 
pioneer to present day progressive, could instil into a 
son of her own ? And even granting his unquestion- 
able right through those other royal ancestors, was not 
Dorus better fitted to rule this people in whose midst he 
had always lived ? Dorus had never known any life out- 
side a court, and moreover, Dorus was practically in 
possession now of the outward symbols of the ruling 
power. And most unanswerable of all, Dorus was backed 
by a large if rather weak following, — and the valiant 
spirit of one worshiping girl. If only Dorus had been 
less generous, less trustful, less chivalrous last night! 
If only that girl could have been less loyal, less con- 
vincing ! What an advocate she had been, that slender 
slip of a girl, in her pink gown and the bunch of roses 
dangling from her belt, with that oval face all glowing 
under the riot of dark curls ! And the lift of the black 
lashes, when she had unconsciously unveiled the deeps 
of a young girl's soul ! What a wonderful thing a 
woman was after all, and what an especially wonderful 
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thing was this particular woman I What a champion, 
what a mate for a man strong enough to win her! 
What big, wide-sweeping things he must be able to 
do before he could begin to match up to her anticipa- 
tions I 

With unseeing eyes Dorian automatically turned a 
corner, and silmost ran into a man who had risen from 
the steps he was scrubbing. It was a low flight of three 
or four stone steps that led to the main entrance of a 
small tavern, whose creaking sign overhead bore the 
apparently innocent announcement that here swung 
" The Green Ribbon." It was a very new and shiny 
sign, and the whole house-front bore much fresh paint 
and shining brass railings. Startled by the unexpected 
appearance of a man directly in his path Drecq backed 
away a step or two with a word of murmured apology 
and a mental imprecation at his own stupid aberration. 
Thoroughly awake now to every detail of environment, 
he was alive to the shining newness of everything at the 
same moment that he saw the scrubber stop in the act 
of wiping his hands on his blue ticking apron and de- 
liberately lift his eyes to Dorian's own throat. Then, 
apparently satisfied by what he had seen, the man uttered 
a grufT word that was little more than a grunt and re- 
turned to his task with a total disregard of the stranger. 
For an instant the thing looked queer. Why had he 
looked at the throat of a passing stranger — unless ? The 
sudden awakening sent the physician's glance traveling 
rapidly again and again over the facade of the house and 
the bright brass rail that outlined the few steps in a cer- 
tain jaunty fashion that harmonized in no sense with its 
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shabby neighbors. A sound behind him made Dorian 
turn quickly to behold a second man in a waiter's apron 
at the gutter washing cuspidors with much splashing of 
water, as if an unusual cleanliness were enforced here. 
He did his work in an ostentatious fashion, as if calling 
attention to both manner and method. Also he eyed 
Dorian keenly as he continued on his way, and he called 
something to the scrubber which Drecq could not hear, 
and which that taciturn gentleman answered with a shake 
of the head in negation. 

Dorian passed slowly on, his brain busily setting one 
detail close to another as a skilled workman places the 
tiny unrelated pieces of a mosaic into a perfect finished 
pattern. Outwardly not a detail had escaped him ; but 
what about the interior of the building ? And what went 
on inside those doors ? Dorian paused at the window 
of a small shop where strings of onions and funny little 
cakes were displayed. Down the street two young men 
were coming, talking eagerly, but in carefully constrained 
voices. They passed Dorian without a glance in his 
direction, but he caught just enough of their conversa- 
tion to make it about all he could compass at the mo- 
ment to maintain an averted face. 

" That's all very well," the younger of the two was 
saying, " but you know the man said that if we liked he 
could get Jallon to back the thing to any amount 
and " The rest was lost. 

Out of the tail of his eye Dorian saw the speakers turn 
at the steps of the Green Ribbon and with a laughing 
word for the scrubber who pulled his hair with surly 
deference, mount and pass into the place, followed by 
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the waiter at the gutter who hurried after them, remov- 
ing his apron on the way. Both men had worn green 
ties. 

After another moment Dorian continued his quiet 
walk to the farther corner, but there turned to the left 
without haste and without looking back, and passed in a 
stride into a noisome alley, that he saw at a glance had 
no exit on the farther side. This was unexpected, but 
his disquiet was only momentary. The low-arched door- 
way, darkly shadowed, would answer his purpose better 
than he had hoped. He drew out an envelope and 
looked about carefully as if searching for an address. So 
engaged, he entered the dark embrace of the arch and 
in a second had ripped his tie from its place and had 
drawn the green tie from his pocket as substitute. 

He was not an instant too soon, for he was still fum- 
bling with its fastening when a boy clattered down the 
rickety stairs within and surveyed him with wide eyes of 
curiosity. 

" What'd yer want ? " the boy demanded after that 
moment's stare. 

" I'm looking for Nochakky, the tailor," was Dorian's 
prompt response. 

" Nochalsky ? Ah-h, go blind ! Ain't no Nochalsky 
here." 

" But the old tailor in Paris told me that his son was 
here," persisted Dorian, turning however toward the door 
with seeming reluctance. " You see, I'm a stranger 
here," he explained carefully, " and I felt so sure I could 
find him in this neighborhood." 

The boy followed him into the ill-smelling court and 
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gave a low whistle of surprise as Dorian turned toward 
him more fully in the brighter light. 

" I say, here," the boy said, and touched Drecq sug- 
gestively on the arm. " I say, the place you're after is 
'round the corner. They calls it • The Green Ribbon.' 
They painted it all new so you'd never guess it was the 
old place. Who was the feller in Paris that piped you ? " 

" Yes, probably that's the place," assented Dorian with 
a nod of comprehension that matched the lad's own. 
" But how did you guess ? " 

" Ah-h, go blind ! Can't I see a neck rope when it's 
dangUng, eh?" And he pointed a dirty finger at 
Dorian's breast. 

" Remarkably bright boy," flattered the physician, as 
if impressed by so astute a youth, and he pressed a coin 
into the lad's palm. ** How shall I get to the man I'm 
after? Are you bright enough to tell me that too ? He 
may be here under another name, you see, since you have 
never heard of Nochalsky. If the doorkeeper will not 
let me in what shall I do ? My message is most impor- 
tant — for the boys, you understand ? " with lowered voice, 
" and I must get in to see him somehow. Are there any 
words I can say, or anything I can do ? " 

" Sure, sure," and the boy was all eagerness to impart 
valuable information. It is always a pleasant task to in- 
struct the Ignorant on any point of which we feel our- 
selves masters, and this particular lad was greatly proud 
of his learning on this especial point. His whole air 
breathed patronage. " When you go up the steps just 
give a flip to your neck rope like this, see?" His 
gesture was unmistakable mimicry and convincing. 
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" Then look scornful-like at the feller an' say ' The King 
Sleeps.' I know, I tell yer, for my brother belongs, an' 
he had to send me with a message when he was sick with 
the fever last week. At first they wouldn't let me in» 
'cause they was afraid ^ey'd catch it from me, — me that 
was healthy. Aw, they got queer ideas, them fellers ; 
but when I said them words they knocked under like a 
trolley pole, — I rolled right in on wheels ! An' I see a 
lot of the high rollers wot's more, an' I told 'em I'd go 
the limit if they'd let me do something to help. I told 
'em I'd chuck a stick of kill-'em-quick under old Dorus 
any afternoon w'en he goes ridin' in the hell- wagon with 
the princess. By golly, I'd hate worse'n thunder with 
the princess there, but say, if it was fer the cause, w'y — 
course I " 

" And why did they decline ? " inquired Dorian. 

** Oh, they jess laughed an' roared an' told me I was 
good stuff all right, an' I'd better get after this American 
feller too, an' do 'em all up in a bunch. Bah ! I'd like 
to see that new dope stick his nose in the country! 
We'd fix him ! " 

" So this talk of an American is really true then ? " in- 
quired Dorian as he continued to move slowly toward 
the corner. "Who found him? And who sent him 
here ? " 

He put the question as casually as he dared ; but he 
was not at all prepared for the instant antagonism that 
leaped in a fury to the lad's face. 

" Aw-w !" he snarled. " Who sent him ? \y'y, Jallon, 
of course ! Jallon, Jallon ! That old cuss was afraid to 
come himself, — ^he's starved too many of our boys to 
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skin an' bones in his stinkin' old holes I Digging diggin', 
night an' day, with starvin' for company ! He won't get 
anybody to go as isn't near starvin' before he starts, and 
then he grinds all the life that's left out'n 'em. Him to 
send a king to rule us ! Aw-w I " 

" But what holes ? I never heard of any mines here ? " 
inquired Drecq, making no effort now to hide his in- 
terest. 

" Say, where you been livin* ? Of course it's the secret 
mines that King Carlos giv' Jallon the right to try. He 
giv' him the right to bore holes anywhere out'n sight, 
an' yus can bet they're out'n sight all right I Jallon isn't 
tellin' either wot he's found in them holes. An' Carlos 
give him timber rights to cut down all the trees he wants, 
an' dockin' rights to ship his timber an' his minin' things. 
Aw, that Jallon can see through a dark night all right." 

" But Carlos is dead," Drecq persisted. " If he really 
gave the rights for these things how can anything be 
done to prevent it ? " 

« Aw, but that's just it. The rights was only to last as 
long as Carlos lived, for Jallon paid him heaps of money 
for himself and Carlos wasn't tellin'. Dorus is kinder 
soft-hearted an' even if he does know 'bout the poor 
fellers dyin' up in the hills of cold and starvin', he ain't 
never tasted dirty, nasty food for himself, an' how could 
he know about killin' work ? But Jallon dassen't trust 
Dorus, for if he ever hear tell of the doin's up there he'd 
shy 'bout renewin' them rights, p'haps. Anyway, Jallon 
was foxy. He found a chap wot he knows will do as he 
tells him, the American chap. Aw-w, we won't do 
nothin' to him I You wait an' see 1 " 
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Dorian's teeth clicked together oddly. " Um, yes, I 
think I will wait — and see/' he agreed. Then, as an 
afterthought, << But first I must find this man I want 
So this is the place, eh?" He stopped before the 
Green Ribbon and looked up inquiringly. 

The scrubber had disappeared, but another man in a 
waiter's apron stood just inside the open door at the top 
of the steps, his hands behind his back, evidently on 
guard. At sight of the boy he took a step forward in- 
quiringly, craning his neck to see his companion the 
better. He nodded once as the lad pushed Dorian 
toward the steps. The boy winked knowingly and said 
suggestively : 

" He's got a message for a feller." 

Dorian mounted the steps with outward confidence. 
What possible excuse could he offer that would be con- 
vincing ? Yet it was absolutely imperative that he should 
see the wires work here. It would be invaluable later, 
and meantime who could possibly guess his identity? 
Even the authorities had shown no solicitude^ince Dorus 
had set him free ; but it might be a ticklish business if 
any of the members of this particular fraternity should 
become curious or suspicious. 

At the top of the steps the waiter was most obsequi- 
ous and — obstructive. 

" Certainly, the gentleman had a message ? And 
whom did the gentleman wish to see ? " 

Dorian lifted his hand carelessly as he had seen the lad 
do and touched his green necktie while he met the 
guardian's eye with a meaning smile. 

*< I am just arrived from Paris. You understand ? 
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Nochalsky will meet me here either to-day or to-mor- 
row. I must await his pleasure — and his opportunity/' 
with another smile. ** I have important messages for 
him — that will aflect the boys. It's just a question of 
time." 

But still the man hesitated. His affability had deep- 
ened, if such suavity could increase, and he bowed low 
before this new arrival, thereby unconsciously giving to 
Dorian a glimpse of the space beyond. To his surprise 
this proved to be little more than a hall, and a short one 
at that, the house above overhanging the basement both 
front and rear. But the rear door of this hall stood open 
and gave upon a wide garden filled with small tables and 
many chairs, of which latter two only were occupied at 
the moment and these by the youths Drecq had seen en- 
ter. 

" Certainly, certainly," the man was saying when Dor- 
ian's swift glance came back. ** Monsieur is most wel- 
come, but alas, we are crowded here to suffocation. 
Every room is filled, and I am abandoned to remorse on 
monsieur's behalf, but alas, I can offer no place for his 
head to-day.'! 

Drecq laughed quietly, looking up as he still stood a 
step below the man. 

" Pray do not distress yourself," he urged. " My head 
can rest very comfortably in the daytime without a bed, 
and to-night we shall see. There is plenty of time be- 
fore to-night. Meantime I will take a cup of coffee and 
a paper." 

" But alas, indeed, every table in our little establish- 
ment is occupied, unless monsieur will generously con- 
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sent to breakfast up-stairs ? I might be able to find per- 
haps a table up-stairs." 

'* No." Monsieur was inflexibly polite and preferred 
the garden. Then, with another smile, monsieur re- 
marked gently, " Since the King sleeps, my friend, why 
not assign a table to one who plans to disturb his rest?" 

Instantly the man had passed from the obstacle into 
the obsequious servant. His genuflection bent him 
double, and he drew aside with another profound bow that 
was absurdly amusing. But he himself no longer smiled. 
The gloom of the conventional English butler faded into 
insignificance beside this sudden solemnity. 

** The messenger from Paris may command the Green 
Ribbon and all who are within, as his own," murmured 
this funereal statue, and with a deferential sweep of the 
arm indicated the garden. 

Dorian chose a table in the far corner, although it ne- 
cessitated passing the two students at close range. They 
looked up in some faint interest, as of those who see 
a newcomer enter the accustomed fold, but evidently 
strangers here were of frequent occurrence, and their 
open curiosity quickly faded as they became once more 
absorbed in their murmured conversation and their 
steins. 

Dorian, in his place, was out of ear-shot of this conver- 
sation, but his position gave him the advantage of sweep- 
ing the garden at a glance. He was vaguely disap- 
pointed that the present occupants were so few, but the 
day was young, he reasoned, and considerable may hap- 
pen if one is prepared to wait. 

But now the scrubber reappeared, resplendent in a 
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starched and immaculate apron, and gruffly demanded 
monsieur's order. Monsieur considered aloud. It was 
of course too early for beer. Indeed, too early for any- 
thing but coffee. Monsieur would have a pot of coffee 
and some toasted biscuits while he awaited a friend. 
And, yes, monsieur desired a newspaper, any would an- 
swer. 

Then, as the waiter disappeared, Dorian looked at his 
watch. Nine-thirty! the very hour at which he was 
pledged to meet Dorwitz and the others at the Doscher 
Gate. He had forgotten the thing completely during, 
the last half hour. Well, they must either act without 
him or wait. Here was something that might greatly 
help in the days to come or might greatly alter their 
plans. Anyway he was in for it now, come what might. 
And then, very suddenly he retired behind his paper. 
Footsteps were mounting the outside stairs. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE HANDS OF JALLON 

There was a momentary parley at the door and then 
Dorian, peeping from behind his newspaper, saw a short, 
gray-haired man enter, and, after a quick look about the 
place, that was half furtive, half ostentatious, approach 
the table where the two students were seated. He of- 
fered some laughing word regarding the hot weather, and 
as he turned to face one of them the light smote his 
green tie and his face with startling distinctness. 

Dorian retired again behind his paper rapidly to con- 
ceal his amazement. Uller, by all that was inconceivable I 
Uller, the messenger of Jallon, here — in the very place 
that Jallon was hated most ! Drecq began to congratu- 
late himself that perhaps his little adventure might not 
have been a mistake after all. Something of consequence 
might very easily occur now, certainly some wire pulling 
that had not entered into his own calculations hitherto. 
He strained his ears to catch what was going on at the 
other table, as he dared not risk another look just yet, 
and the longer he withheld his identity from this gentle- 
man's observation the more might be learned. But the 
most that he could appropriate of that talk was an occa- 
sional word that, shorn of its mates, meant nothing. 
But Uller laughed quite heartily once or twice, evidently 
at what he had himself originated, but evidently received 
little or no encouragement from the others, and after a 
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moment he sauntered over to the table next to the one 
Dorian occupied. But the physician, engrossed in a 
long list of advertisements, was too absorbed to look up. 
Uller chose a chair directly facing him at the other table 
and ordered absinthe. 

A long moment of silence. Uller coughed and moved 
his chair somewhat noisily. Still Dorian was invisible. 
Quite suddenly Uller arose and came over to him. 
Dorian could feel him coming almost before he took 
that first step. 

<< Pardon me, my dear sir," began that smooth voice, 
*' but these cursed waiters never bring a match unless a 
man signs a bond for them. May I trouble you for a 
light ? I am most sorry to trouble you, but Fm perish- 
ing for a smoke and — eh ? " 

Forced to action Dorian looked around his paper, 
while still holding it somewhat raised. *' Eh, what's 
that?" he inquired. 

Uller's start of recognition and his sudden lapse in the 
flow of explanation had been instantly controlled; but 
not before the physician had been convinced that he was 
not the person that Uller had expected to find in this 
place. Yet, after that instant of astonishment, Uller, 
evidently realizing that he had made an error, now passed 
into an overdone cordiality, yet with no effort to cover 
his mistake as such. He extended his hand almost 
rapturously. It appeared that he did not connect the 
invalid of the voyage with Dorian. 

•* Why, bless my soul, if it isn't my rescuer, my savior ! 
And here, of all places in the world i How unexpected ! 
How delightful I " 
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" Well, this does seem a trifle distant from Broadway, 
and things have certainly changed since our last meet- 
ing," agreed Dorian affably, laying aside the paper, and 
so apparently failing to see the proffered hand. ** For 
instance, fortune certainly seems to have grown kind to 
you," with a cheerful glance of inventory at the man's 
well-cut clothes. Yet a stray spot here and there pro- 
claimed aloud that the old stain of the slums was deeper 
than outward appearance, and came through any changed 
fortune. 

Uller dropped his hand and tried to appear jovial. 

" Ha, ha, certainly ! How astute, my dear fellow. But 
you see, it was a sort of mistaken identity that night." 

*' Indeed ? In what way ? " Dorian's manner was 
faintly interested. 

** Why, that night I was playing Abdalla, or whatever 
that fool called himself, who went masquerading about 
to discover things. I had heard so much of the joys 
of visiting New York's slums that I determined to see 
things for myself. I saw things — to my sorrow, as you 
know. I had sufficient to quench any thirst in that line 
forever." 

" Well, a thing of that kind could hardly be pleasant, 
I suppose," agreed Dorian, with a glance at his paper as 
if he longed to return to it. 

" But say, my outfit was good, wasn't it ? Convincing, 
eh ? " persisted Uller, evidently searching for any topic 
that would continue this conversation. << Do you know, 
I have often thought since that even the policeman was 
deceived, for he treated me very much as if I were of no 
moment, don't you think so ? " 
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'< Yes, now that I recall the thing, I should say he was 
as deceived as the rest of us/' assented Dorian, with a 
smile that carried a rather straight look with it. Uller 
shifted his position a trifle. He laid his hand on a chair- 
back at Dorian's left. 

<' I say, any objection to my cigarette if I sit here ? 
There's something that I've wanted to say ever since 
that night, and I couldn't find you anywhere." 

The physician offered the chair with a gesture and 
Uller sank into it with a certain air of anticipation. 

"Thank you, that's something like," he said. "A 
cigarette is not like a cigar or a pipe. It's like a woman. 
It requires conversation to be best appreciated." 

His tone and voice as he said " woman " was obscurely 
bestial. Dorian was conscious of a distinct aversion that 
he had never felt before. A fleeting glimpse of an oval 
face lifted sidewise from a branch of roses that was 
entangled in her hair he brushed fiercely aside. It was 
like sacrilege even to think of that face in such a place 
and with such a companion as this i Drecq shifted his 
shoulder a little in his chair. What the dickens was the 
matter with him ? Was he getting to be a regular old 
woman that he could not listen to a perfectly dispas- 
sionate remark without getting hot under the collar ? 

" This place is greatly improved, isn't it ? " he re- 
marked, and allowed his eyes to stray languidly about 
the garden. The straight-cut hedge that lined the paths, 
the slender trees, carefully spaced and planted at just the 
most effective spots, all smacked of newness and money. 
Who or what was back of all this enterprise ? 

Uller meantime suffered a furtive glance to escape the 
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tail of his eye in Dorian's direction ; but it was instan- 
taneous and he continued his easy and prosperous air. 

" Yes, that's right ; but it's not exactly what I want to 
say. It's this. I have been wondering what you must 
have thought of me that night when I slunk away with- 
out so much as a ' thank you.' I wanted to convince you 
then that I was not thankless but I feared that some one 
might pierce my disguise — the cop — I mean the officer, 
for instance, and it was imperative that no one should 
know." 

" I see." And Dorian looked at him deliberately. 
Uller turned his own eyes away. He appeared vaguely 
embarrassed. 

" That was a queer night for me, anyway. Do you 
know, when I first saw your face I fancied it was some 
one whom I had known years ago, and whom I thought 
was dead." 

" Indeed ? " 

Uller laughed a little uncomfortably. " Did any one 
ever tell you that you looked like anybody — I mean like 
somebody who was all in the lime-light for a while, years 
ago ? " 

"Are you referring to Marvin of Drecq?" inquired 
Dorian with quiet directness. Uller could not quite hide 
his evident relief and disrelish. It was apparent that he 
had both hoped and dreaded to hear the name. 

** Yes," he agreed, and looked about him furtively as 
if at the sound the very admission might bring that 
gentleman from his grave. 

** Why do you ask ? " inquired Dorian relentlessly. 

** Why, you see, I knew him rather well. Indeed, I 
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thought that I knew him very well^ — ^but I was mistaken. 
Or rather, he did not know me. He misunderstood me 
and accused me of dastard things." 

•* Of which you were of course guiltless ? " inquired the 
physician, still in that same even tone. 

" Yes, yes, that's it," eagerly. " That night I felt as if 
he had come back to give me a chance to tell him. He 
never would listen to a word while he lived, although I 
tried several times at intervals of months. But that night 
I was so full of the fancied resemblance that I stood right 
in the path of that cursed car and never realized anything 
until I went down." 

"I see." Dorian continued the cool survey of his 
companion which that gentleman seemed to resent in a 
furtive, hidden way, although he affected an unconcern. 
Then, quite suddenly Drecq's manner changed and he 
leaned forward to say in a lowered voice : " How can my 
resemblance to Marvin of Drecq affect you in any way, 
now that he is dead ? " 

Uller examined the glowing end of his cigarette as he 
returned quietly, " But Marvin of Drecq left a family, 
you know." 

"Yes. Well?" 

*' And I have been commissioned by — some one to find 
Marvin's heir." 

" Well ? " 

Uller lifted sudden eyes to his companion. 

" Then I was right ? You are that American heir ? " 

They looked at one another a full moment before 
Dorian returned quietly, " What do you want ? " 

But Uller leaned back in his chair and assumed an in- 
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difTerence, while Dorian was left to wonder whether he 
was to play the adversary or the dupe. 

** I'm waiting for a friend/' explained UUer, lighting 
another cigarette. ** He lives inside the Doscher Gate, 
and I wish he would come. It's risky meeting him even 
here, but he has promised to put through a little business 
deal of mine and I must see him to talk over particulars." 

Dorian in turn pretended an equal indifference to that 
" deal." He picked up his paper and ran his eye over 
some of the headings as he inquired : ** Risky ? In what 
•way?" He was keenly alive to the unpleasant fact 
that he must await UUer's pleasure, and he was not 
at all sure that waiting might not bring disaster. 

"Why, the Doscher Gate is the quarter where the 
cholera is raging — surely you know that ? " retorted Uller, 
evidently much surprised. 

" Oh, yes, of course, the cholera," assented Dorian. 
But Uller seemingly mistook the lightness for indiffer- 
ence. 

" But you don't seem to understand, — ^the thing is a 
terrible menace, — and I'm not so sure that a man cannot 
carry it in his clothes. Do you know ? But — no, no, 
don't tell me anything about it I It's ghastly I Faugh ! 
I loathe it I I saw something of it years ago, — one 
experience is enough for a lifetime! I was young 
then, almost a boy, and Marvin and I were doing Italy 
on foot, a holiday, you know. One night just at 
dusk we were crossing some fields and saw a whole family 
huddled in a hollow, and the mother was moaning. I 
wanted to go on — I told Marvin it was idiocy to stop- 
but he insisted. The man had fallen and broken his leg 
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— they were the poorest sort of trash — and could go no 
further. The mother had a sick child in her arms, and it 
was dying. Marvin started to go for a doctor and left 
me there to help them, he said, though what I could 
have done has often puzzled me since. After a little the 
man had grown half delirious with pain and kept saying 
' Water/ until I was almost as crazy as he was, for there 
was no water in sight. Then one of the other children 
began to shriek with pain, and the mother turned with 
such a dreadful cry, — I hear it now sometimes — and said 
something about another victim and the authorities would 
not let them into the city or into a house if they knew 
they had cholera. Cholera, mind you, and I standing 
there ! I just gave a leap, and hardly knew what I was 
doing ; but I screamed ' Cholera ! cholera ! ' as loud as I 
could and ran ! The man must have been delirious, for 
he rose on his elbow and flung his knife at me — it slashed 
me here," with a touch on his long, straight scar below 
the lip, " and I was nearly dead from loss of blood when 
Marvin and the doctor, coming out of the city, met me. 
Ugh ! I shall never forget the sight of that family as I 
ran away ! " and Uller wiped his forehead hastily. Great 
drops stood upon it, and the hand that held the handker- 
chief was shaking. His terror was unmistakable. 

Dorian looked at him curiously. Was the terror all 
for the past horror, or fear for the present scourge ? Was 
it physical or mental ? 

" Well, it's hardly pleasant, of course," he assented, 
" but I think we are safe enough. They maintain a strict 
quarantine, I suppose ? " 

Uller laughed shakily. " They call it that, but it's a 
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farce. They don't know the meaning of the word. I 
hope that big bug of a specialist will get here soon. He 
can probably do something to keep these fools in order/' 

Dorian arose. '< I've an appointment " he began. 

But UUer caught his sleeve and drew him down. ** No, 
wait — wait i I want to ask you something. You are out 
to steal that throne at any cost, — is that straight ? " 

Dorian surveyed him considering. Then he asked 
definitely, "Why do you ask these things? Why are 
you interested in anything that concerns me ? " 

UUer leaned both elbows on the table, in order to be 
nearer his companion and he made sure by a glance that 
no one was within hearing before he said, ** I'm interested 
because I know who you are and I cannot do anything — 
I cannot even carry out Jallon's orders — until you are 
willing to admit that you are the American heir. Don't 
you see that Jallon sent me over here for a purpose? 
Well, I'm willing to tell you everything, when you admit 
that you are — Dorian of Drecq," this last very softly. 

Dorian nodded. " Very well, let us concede that point 
as settled," he said in a voice that for quietness equaled 
Uller's own. " Now, then, what next ? " 

** I knew it, I knew it I " Uller slapped his knee in 
an excess of rejoicing. "[I've been looking for you every- 
where, for Jallon told me to keep an eye on you and 
your movements, and to help you in every way toward 
getting what you had set out to do, but on the steamer 
I couldn't make quite sure, and anyway my orders; were 
to do nothing until you were actually on the ground. 
But I can tell you I got worried when I found you had 
escaped me at the landing. Do you know I was fool 
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enough to follow your friend and the nurse I I cursed 
myself for all kinds of an ass when I found out what Fd 
done, for Jallon isn't a man who tolerates or forgives mis- 
takes ; but the cussing didn't mend matters. I've hunted 
every alley and hotel in the whole capital, I think, but 
I'm blessed if I expected to find you here," with a 
chuckle. ** But I might have known that you would 
want as much as I did to see what was doing in the 
enemy's camp, eh ? " and he touched Dorian with a sug- 
gestive elbow. " You're a pretty cagey one, I guess. 
Jallon told me I'd have to get a move on if I wanted to 
keep up with you, he fancied." 

** Mr. Jallon flatters me," murmured Dorian, moving 
imperceptibly out of reach of that jabbing elbow. ** Now, 
just what does Jallon propose that you should do?" 

" Why, help you, I said, in every way in my power. 
And he said that you and I were to get that throne some- 
how, or he'd know the reason why." 

M Oh — he said that, did he ? " echoed Drecq, still 
quietly. " I wonder why ? " 

Uller's eyebrows went up in a puzzled question. 
" Why ? Why, because Jallon's got an awful pile in this, 
and he can't afford to lose, and I think we can make him 
put up about anything that we want. You know Carlos 
gave him the mining franchise that only held good while 
Carlos lived, and now Jallon's got to get those made per- 
manent somehow. He'd stop at nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to win, and he must have some one he can count 
on for king. Why, there's millions and millions in it for 
him, — and a pretty good slice for us, if we work it 
right." 
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it For — us ? " inquired Dorian with a faint accent on 
the pronoun. His fists had closed tightly under the ta- 
ble, but Uller did not see. However the repeated " us " 
was too suggestive to be misunderstood. Uller looked 
for a moment somewhat self-conscious. 

*• Well, of course, I'm not in this for my health, you 
know, although I cannot expect to get anything like 
what you will. Besides, Jallon is throwing the throne 
into your share, and I suppose I shall have to be content 
with a pretty small office, when you are making up the 
slate, or whatever they call it over here now. I haven't 
been here for so long that I am greener than a 
cucumber." 

** So Jallon has arranged to give me the throne, and 
then apply for his franchises, is that it ? " inquired Dorian 
smoothly. *' And did he outline any way that you were 
to help in the matter ? " 

" No, he gave me a pretty free rein, but the result 
must be absolutely without fail, you know." 

" But supposing that after all I should fail to get the 
throne ? " persisted Drecq. 

" We can't suppose such a thing." 

** Well, even supposing impossibilities ; for there must 
have been an alternative," and Dorian was insistent ** I 
cannot believe that any man as astute as Jallon could not 
have been aware of this Republican possibility." 

Uller chuckled softly. •' I say, you're a good one," he 
flattered his companion. '* Yes, of course he knew. 
And in the event of your losing, or the certainty that 
you would lose, — but only in the certainty, mind, — I 
was to throw all the influence I could accumulate into the 
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Republican ranks, and make good with whoever they put 
up for president But that's a thing that we need not 
consider now, for we're going to get you on that little 
old throne, and I've found just the way to do it" 

" And what is that ? " Dorian's voice invited confi- 
dence. Uiier, however, was determined to go a bit 
warily. He narrowed his eyes as he looked at Dorian. 

" Then it's a go ? " he inquired. " Jallon puts that little 
crown on your head and then you hand over the fran- 
chise, hey ? " 

*' That will depend," countered Drecq. <' I must know 
something of methods, first; and afterward, just what 
those franchises are worth." 

UUer laughed again, almost with abandon. '« By the 
Lord Harry, but you're a good one," he said " Without 
even seeing the crown, you are anxious to make the 
buyer hand out the dough. Well, that's good Yankee 
business, I suppose, and I can tell you, it's all right to 
keep an eye open when you're dealing with William 
Crusher Jallon — as I learned to my cost a good many 
years ago," and Uller's face grew suddenly hard and 
cruel. " He did me out of everything I had when I first 
came to America, and he's kept me under his thumb ever 
since. But now he promises to make it all good, and by 
God, he'll have to ! " Uller smote the table a ringing 
blow. 

" That's all right for your part, but how about mine ? " 
said Drecq, hauling him back to the subject in hand. 
Uller's face lightened. 

" Well, I believe I've hit on a plan that will do the 
trick. You see, there are several things to be considered. 
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Firstly/' and he held up stubby fingets, ** we must get rid 
of both the prince and the princess. They are too much 
in the way, and if they were not so evident, we could 
hustle all the Royalists and the Nationalists into one big 
party that would carry the new Republicans off their feet. 
So at the start off, Dorus and Ora must skedaddle/' and 
he grinned at his own wit. 

" You mean, leave the country? That sounds rather 
difficult/' suggested Doriaa 

« My son, you are not as keen as I thought/' returned 
UUer disappointedly. " It means they must leave the 
country — forever," significantly. " But we'll do nothing 
in an amateurish way, don't be afraid of that. They must 
go naturally and scientifically, and they won't even sus- 
pect themselves that they are being — hurried, so to speak." 

*' That sounds even more difficult/' Dorian managed to 
say, after a second. He realized that he must play this 
game with marvelous wariness. Even an uncertain 
glance, and the issue would be lost. 

'* No, for I've the plan, I tell you. This cholera will 
just play into our hands. Somebody will be sent to the 
palace to arouse the interest of the princess in some old 
servant or relative^ — ^the details will be arranged secretly 
and securely, you may be sure, — saying that this relative 
or servant is dying and must say farewell, — any old 
excuse will do that is convincing. She will be enticed to 
the Plague Hole anyway, and when there will be inocu- 
lated by an apparently accidental scratch, or contaminated 
water, — and there you are I Dorus will take it from the 
princess. We'll see he does/' grimly, " and the way is 
dear for you. They will both die perfectly natural and 
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beautiful deaths, you perceive, and the country will be 
drowned in tears over their exquisite devotion and self- 
sacrifice. You see, the thing is really a wonderful stroke 
of state. They will be all afire to have another king who 
can do equal wonders, — and the Republicans can sing for 
their money! No one blamed, no one punished, no 
public clamor, and the two obstacles safely out of the 
way ! The thing is of a beautiful simplicity." 

" Perfectly — beautiful," agreed Dorian through tight 
teeth. 

UUer looked at him attentively. " You're not backing 
down ? " he cried a hint anxiously. 

Dorian forced a dreadful grin. So this was the way 
they had planned to give him that besmirched crown ; 
and they had felt sure that he would take it at that 
price I His teeth hurt, so hard were they fastened on 
one another. 

'* Why ? Do I look as if I would back down — at any- 
thing ? " he managed to articulate. 

Uller offered his absinthe with a smile. ** You're 
ghastly. Here, drink this. It'll steady you." 

Dorian gulped down his coffee and refilled the cup. 

" No, thanks," he said. ** We always used coflTee in 
the hospital whenever any of the internes felt funny. I 
guess it was my empty stomach," and again he drained 
his cup. 

There was a sneer under Uller's smile as he sipped his 
own glass. 

" You're young yet," he said, and chuckled in evident 
appreciation. '* It's so queer that we old hands forget 
that youngsters haven't our nerve." 
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Dorian's hand fell on the table and the veins in it stood 
out suddenly, but he steadied his voice. So great was 
the tumult raging within him that for a moment the 
entire garden danced in a red mist. They had counted 
on him, measuring his ambition as equal even to this ! 

•• The fault of youth I may get over in time — if the 
people do not first hear of this little plan of yours/' he 
suggested. << But there are a few other things — that 
I'll never conquer/' and his lips were straight and hard. 
Moir would have cautioned anybody to get to cover 
when Dorian looked like that, but then Moir was not 
present now. 

Then, as suddenly as it had come, the red mist vanished, 
leaving Dorian's brain curiously clear and cool. The 
greatest opportunity was here at his hand, the meaning 
of his life perhaps. Could he catch and hold it fast? 
Somebody must stand between the princess and her fate, 
somebody who would not be content with just warning, 
some one who would spend every waking moment in 
keeping her out of this trap, and others which the maniacs 
might forge. Could a man who was prepared to take the 
crown from them save this woman and her uncle from a 
horrible fate ? Would they believe such a man if they 
heard his warning ? Well, it would be worth while to try. 

For a moment more he watched UUer sip his absinthe, 
watched the shadows of the leaves flicker over the man's 
bald head and on the lifted hand that held the glass — the 
bright, sunny patches — the playful leaves ! God I 

" Where is this man of yours ? " inquired Dorian. 
** He is very late." 

Uller set down his glass and looked at his watch. 
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" Now, there's your youthful folly again/* he laughed, 
** always impatient, always ready to leap, but never to 
stand." Another glance at his watch and he shook his 
head. " He won't come now. He's a hand in the rail- 
road yard and his shift begins at noon. Something has 
delayed him. Perhaps he feared to meet me here openly, 
although he is a Green Tie, for he swore that the Ties 
would eat us both alive if they guessed we had anything 
in hand against the princess. It seems she's a sort of 
Uttle tin goddess to some of the students, and anyway 
the leaders of this fraternity are mightily afraid to use 
any method that isn't straight goods. They are a bit 
squeamish; but that's natural enough, since they are 
evidently new at the political business, and everything 
here is ultra patriotic — the old cant to a new tune," and 
tiie sneer twitched again at Uller's lips. ** But don't you 
be afraid of our man, he won't fail. He understands that 
there's a pretty big haul in this thing, and he's like a 
wolf after a bone." 

" You keep harping on the money side of the deal," 
began Dorian again, after a little pause. " Just what do 
you call a < big thing ' ? I mean what will Jallon make an- 
nually, for instance, if he secured the rights he is after? " 

" Why, of course, Jallon's not telling that part. You 
couldn't drag it from him ; but I could make a good 
guess. With the mines and the wharfage and the timber 
all thrown together it ought to bring in something near 
fifty millions a year, I should say," returned Uller. 

" And what part of this sum do you think I may count 
on as my share ? Quote figures in dollars, please," per- 
sisted Dorian. 
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" Well, there you are again. Jallon wouldn't give me 
any figures to offer, you see, for Jallon handles every 
scrap of his own business himself, and when it comes to 
making the actual deal you will have to be mighty canny, 
I can tell you. Jallon isn't going to pay any more for the 
rights than he has to, and he can drive a devilish bargain 
when he tries." 

" That's my part. You need not tell me about that," 
returned Dorian. ** But I want to know something of 
what he would contribute if the screws were applied." 

" Well, maybe he'll offer you one per cent, of the gross 
earnings, but of course I couldn't say," and Uller looked 
tentatively at Dorian. 

That gentleman laughed outright, a forced and rather 
disagreeable laugh, as he rose. ** Either you or Jallon 
must be crazy," he said. " He depends upon me to hand 
him the goods, and then offers any such plaything as 
that ? No fool would look at less than ten per cent, per 
annum, and on the gross earnings, at that I Why, you 
did not even mention the railroad in your list" 

Uller rose too, and moved with Dorian slowly toward 
the door. 

<< Don't make the mistake of being too greedy, my 
son," he counseled. " We might work him up to that 
extreme point after a little careful manipulation," and 
liner's face was cunning, " but don't bite off too big a 
piece at the first try. Jallon has other irons in the fire, 
you must remember, and the whole pie might slip 
through your fingers." 

** But it's evident that Jallon has waited until I'm on 
the ground and pledged to the party past recall before 
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he offers this piece of pie. Now if I wait until I'm 
actually on the throne before I eat the pie, isn't that 
fair ? " 

« Maybe^ but that won't be the point that Jallon will 
make/' returned Uller with a twisted smile. 

'* I hardly understand/' said Dorian slowly, stopping 
just inside the door. " What point ? " 

** That the man who occupies a throne does not 
necessarily remain on it — too long to be — convenient/' 
and UUer's smile widened significantly. 

" Then I may assume that even having gotten from 
me the papers he desires, he will dispose of me at his 
discretion?" Dorian's lips were a straight, hard line. 
'* Do I understand that Jallon actually ordered you to 
threaten me with assassination if " 

" Sh-h ! My dear boy, are you mad I " cried Uller, 
looking about them in alarm. « Why, that is an ugly 
word, and never spoken in such holy walls as these/' 
with a wink. ** Besides, the gentleman we are discussing 
never uses unnecessary measures — and never talks about 
the ones he does employ. He offers his price, and then 
— acts," suggestively. 

" But what were the exact orders ? " 

" * Success at any price,' " repeated Uller slowly. " He 
told me to see Dorus first and test him ; but I know 
that's time and effort thrown away. However, I'll have 
an interview and feel my way. You are the real anchor 
that he counts on. Failing you, I must beat up a Re- 
publican that can be manipulated. But what's the use 
of talking ? Now that you and I understand each other 
the thing will run on greased wheels. With the two I 
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mentioned disposed of, we can count on success at a 
bound." Then, as Dorian moved out upon the steps 
Uller inquired carelessly, " Where are you bound for 
now ? I think I'll trot along too, if you don't mind." 

" That's very good of you, but I'm an hour overdue 
now at an appointment, and I must hurry to meet the 
leaders. But say, I'll meet you here at the same time 
to-morrow, and you have your man here, for I will want 
particulars. And, also, you might cable to Jallon what 
the prospects are, and say that if I am to undertake this 
thing, I will want a written agreement drawn up to that 
effect in advance, signed by him, and " 

" Signed ? Why, you're mad ! Jallon never signs in- 
criminating papers. Not on your life I " 

" But he insisted upon having a paper from me when 
he offered the crown," countered Dorian quietly. " And 
if he cannot trust me with his signature, how can he 
trust me later to make good with those franchises ? Just 
remind him of the paper I signed at his request, and I 
fancy there'll be no trouble." 

" I'll try, but I know he'll never put his fist to such a 
thing. Why, it would raise the very devil if it ever 
leaked out ! You see, you don't know the ropes. We 
politicians never sign anything that could possibly be 
used later." 

" Well, try it and see," urged Dorian. " And in the 
meantime, it may be as well to confine our meetings to 
this place, for if the people learn that you are an envoy 
of Jallon's they might " 

UUer's laugh interrupted him, a loud, harsh laugh. 
" There, there, my son, don't try to coat that pill with 
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sugar. I understand. I'm used to kicks, and they don't 
hurt a little bit. Of course you don't want to be seen 
about with me, and the fact is, I don't want the Repubs 
to find me with you either, if I'm to work any of them 
later," with a suggestive leer. " So we're both pleased, 
you see, and nobody injured." 

*< Then I may also count on you not to do anything 
in this plan about — Dorus and his niece, unless I'm in- 
formed? I could make it exceedingly hot for some- 
body, you know, if I felt that you were doing anything 
without me." 

UUer laughed again, but more genuinely. " My dear 
boy, you are positively childish ! Tm going to tell you 
everything, and of course we will both trust each other. 
We couldn't succeed unless we did. So, until to-morrow 
morning then — so long ! " and Dorian left him standing 
on the steps and chuckling softly to himself. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WANTED—A DOCTOR 

But although Dorian strolled in what appeared to be a 
leisurely manner along the street, it was hard work hold- 
ing his feet to that languid gait, and several times before 
he had covered half a block he found that his speed was 
rapidly increasing. All the time his eyes were search- 
ing, his whole mind surging, toward the nearest tel- 
ephone. He came upon the little sign at last, announc- 
ing a pay station with its sound-proof closet, and he 
turned so suddenly to enter the place that he nearly 
collided with a lad who was close at his heels. Under 
other circumstances he would have thought nothing of 
the matter, and indeed his present stress of mind had so 
nearly cut him off* from any connection with his sur- 
roundings that he would have passed the lad with a word 
had not the boy's own behavior drawn his reluctant 
attention. The lad's astonishment at Dorian's quick turn 
had been large, and his evident consternation could not 
fail to force itself upon even Dorian's wandering atten- 
tion. Drecq passed into the shop more slowly, pausing 
at the window a second for a backward look. The re- 
flection of the lad, who, though moving on yet held his 
face turned over his shoulder in open spying, was dis- 
quieting. Dorian entered the booth inside the shop, but 
through the glass door he immediately beheld the lad's 
face glued to the window. The espionage was unmis- 
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takable, although Uller had certainly chosen a poor 
diplomat for his emissary. Dorian lifted the receiver. 

The usual preliminaries seemed over long while he 
waited, but at last Moir's welcome voice came startlingly 
loud over the wire. 

" Hello ! Who's this ? Yes, I'm Moir. That you, 
Dorian ? Well, what the dev " 

« Hold on and shut up. We've not a second to lose. 
I'm watched. Take what I have to say and be quick. 
Do you hear me clearly ? " 

" Yes, sure. Go on." 

** There's something big going on. I dare not explain 
here or now, and I cannot get to you, as I'm followed. 
It's something monstrous. It may change ever}rthing." 

" Where shall I meet you ? " Moir was always prac- 
tical. 

*' I shall go straight home to the Seven Truffles. That 
will seem to anybody who follows as the most ordinary 
thing to do." 

" Will you 'phone from there ? " 

" No. I dare not trust any wire. But I need your 
advice. Get there as soon as you can." 

" But, my dear fellow, these men have been waiting 
here with me an unconscionable time, and we have sent 
out others to locate you. Where in thunder have you 
been ? And what shall I tell them ? " 

" I know, but we must go slow. Arrange for a meet- 
ing with them somewhere to-night. You see Uller has 
located me " 

" Uller ? The man on the steamer ? Why, what has 
he 
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" Yes, Uller, but I can't talk here, I tell you. He is 
in a position to sell me to the Republicans if he wants to 
and they could put me where I could kick my heels in 
idleness for some time to come. There are other things 
too, but they must keep." 

'* Well, get under the protection of the Nationalists as 
soon as you can. They'll cover you, and from what I've 
seen of them they are going to play fair." 

<< But they will want some sort of a pledge — and I 
can't give it until I have had time to think." 

" What's that ? You are pledged to take the throne 
and they want to give it to you. What are you driv- 
ing at ? " 

" It's exactly that pledge that I can't consider now I 
There, don't shout as if the receiver were a mile away I 
Make the hour elastic for to-night, and get home now as 
fast as you can." 

'• O. K.," returned Moir and hung up his receiver. 

But although Anne and Allerton also lent their aid in 
the disentangling of threads that afternoon, evening had 
come and still no solution had been reached. To attempt 
to warn either Dorus or the princess on the unsupported 
word of strangers, strangers in an alien land without pass- 
ports or backing of any kind, would mean only suspicion 
to the ones who received the warning. An anonymous 
letter was equally out of the question, and indeed a letter 
of any sort was useless, since an unscrupulous secretary 
might confiscate the thing. They must be warned and 
protected ; but how ? Dorian's threat might hold Uller 
in check for a limited time, or until he became convinced 
that Dorian was not active in his scheme, when he would 
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naturally take the bit in bis teetb, and then even a warn- 
ing would be too late. Jallon had made it plain that he 
intended having a tool of his own on that throne, and 
failing Dorian he would secure some less conscientious 
person, even if pushing forged claims were necessary. 
In any event Jallon must get Dorus and tlie princess out 
of the way. 

Turn and twist the tiling as they would, there seemed 
no way out of the trouble until finally Anne leaned for- 
ward in her chair, her face very hopeful and her voice 
persuasive as she ui^ed her suggestion. 

" Let me go to the princess and see what I can do," 
she pleaded. " I'm sure that she would listen to a 
woman, and they say she is very approachable." 

" But what could you possibly say ? " demanded 
Dorian. « How explain your information ? " 

« Do you really think that she would believe that the 
American who wanted the throne would do anything to 
keep Dorus safe?" inquired the worldly Allerton. 

" I'll think of some way. Oh, do trust me ! " pleaded 
Anne again. 

Moir pushed back his chair and rose hastily. 
positively no ! I shall not agree to let a woman d 
sort of thing ! " and his face was darkly R 
termined. 

" But, after all, if Anne could reacH & 
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" It's the princess. She is hurt. No, I don't know 
how much, but she was thrown from the car this after- 
noon. But she wished it kept entirely secret for the 
present. The papers are always ready to make a bonfire 
of the whole city if a little match is scratched. The 
orders were to come in haste but without stir, and these 
imbeciles here," with a scathing look at the landlord, 
<* would not let me in to you unless I gave my message, 
since I claimed to come from the princess and did not 
wear the royal livery." 

" You are quite sure that the princess wanted me ? " 
inquired Drecq in that businesslike air of getting data. 
" How did she name me ? " 

" She said the American specialist. That you would 
know why she chose you particularly and that you would 
not hesitate to come at once as soon as you learned that 
she needed you. Prince Dorus is distracted. He ordered 
me to spare nothing to bring you in haste." 

Moir turned and spoke to Drecq softly in English. 

" Decidedly a snare. Don't venture it." 

But Dorian seemed not to have heard. He pursued 
his questions. 

" Are there no other physicians in the capital ? " 

** Many ; but you see all have attended the cholera 
cases, and Dorus will not let any one who has been near 
a patient approach the princess. It was the princess her- 
self who thought of you. She thought that you had not 
been here long enough yet to have seen any of the sick 
people." 

" How did she know that I was here ? " Dorian was 
coolly weighing evidence, which Moir thought a loss o| 
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time ; but Drecq shook his head when he said so, and still 
went on with what Moir disgustedly called his hospital 
inquisition methods. But the messenger had seemed sur- 
prised at this last question. 

" Why, of course the authorities reported you when 
you crossed the frontier," he explained. "The prince 
was greatly concerned, I understand, that he mistakenly 
detained you in the castle for a time last night. He told 
me .to say that he knows you will not let that stand in 
your way when the princess requires care." Then, as 
Dorian did not reply at once, the man said anxiously, ** I 
hope I have persuaded you, doctor? My orders were most 
exact. I am expected to bring you at almost any cost to 
myself." 

Dorian, who had stood for the last moment or two as 
if in some doubt, now said firmly, ** There are reasons why 
I must consider this for a moment, and the landlord will 
care for you while I make my preparations." 

" But you will not be long ? " persisted the man anx- 
iously. 

" I will not spend an unnecessary moment," agreed 
Dorian, and drawing Moir inside the room, closed the 
door. 

** Are you insane ? " cried Moir then, under his breath. 
" You cannot afford so open a risk. The thing's as plain 
as print." 

" But why refuse ? " asked Dorian calmly. " It is for- 
tunate, it seems to me, that they take me for the cholera 
specialist. It is an opportunity to warn Dorus — and the 
princess, — and we wanted just such a chance as this only 
a few moments ago. The warning of a man of promi- 
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nence will carry weight. In any event, if the princess is 
really hurt I could not refuse." 

" It is no messenger from either the princess or Dorus, 
that's very evident. Once in the hands of whoever sent 
this chap you will be lost. It's too much to the interest 
of too many people to dispose of you to risk the chance 



now." 



'* Well, somehow I'm not so sure of that/' said Dorian 
slowly. ** You have not seen Dorus, so you cannot un- 
derstand; but that Uttle touch about not letting last 
night's mistake make any difference now was just like 
him, and made me believe that this thing is authentic. 
I've a conviction that Dorus would play just as fair a 
game as I would ; his eyes beget a confidence in any one 
who looks into them. He might prefer a more peaceful 
route to the throne than over my carcass, but I think he 
would fight in the open." 

" But imprisonment would merely mean diplomacy to 
the royal mind," maintained Moir, " even supposing that 
it is Dorus who is doing the trick. Anyway, it's too 
much to stake on a chance. Refuse." 

" No, I think I shall trust them and go," returned 
Dorian thoughtfully. '* They could take me forcibly in 
any event I think it better policy to show an apparent 
trustfulness." 

" Show a tommy rot ! " retorted Moir, looking about 
him searchingly. " Where's my cap ? " 

" You going too ? " inquired Drecq, with a deepening 
smile as he watched him. 

" What's the use of rubbing it in ? " demanded Moir with 
an effort to stick to his churlish manner. Allerton arose 
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with a grunt of joy, but when Miss RoUson thrust her hat 
pins in her hat Moir turned upon her with some heat. 

" You cannot possibly go," he said roughly. " This is 
no place for a woman anyhow." 

'' But you cannot leave me here to die of anxiety/' she 
protested. " Let me just stay outside in the car with 
Mr. Allerton. Anyway, neither he nor I could stay here 
and be captured in your absence." 

Allerton grinned delightedly. " You're too smart to 
live, Anne," he assured her. " Did you ever get left in 
your life ? " 

" Not many times," confessed Anne, but she looked at 
Moir questioningly. 

*< Positively, no ! I will not take you with me," he told 
her. But Allerton was more plastic. 

'* You and I will follow them in a second car, my dear 
child," he promised. <' Be a good girl now, and don't 
bother me with questions, for I'm fairly gritting my teeth 
for a chance to get into this, — and they won't have either 
you or me, but we'll never confess that we know it," and 
they hurried out after Moir and Drecq. 

Drecq was already in the car when Moir reached it, 
and there was an interval of silence between the two 
while they were hurried northward toward the city on the 
heights. The way was somewhat long and all up-hill, but 
the insistent purring of the machinery was like an accom- 
paniment to the thoughts of both. Moir looked at 
Dorian once as they neared the more open streets with 
their brighter lights and quietly moving people. Did 
Drecq realize that thus he was entering his capital for the 
first time ? 
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The mechanician shut ofTthe power and climbed down 
at last at a side entrance to the palace. He opened the 
door and stood respectfully aside. 

" Only the doctor, please," he stipulated, as Moir pre- 
pared to follow Drecq, who had alighted. Dorian turned 
at once. 

•* This is my assistant," indicating Moir. " I go no- 
where without him. If the princess desires my attend- 
ance he must come too." 

" You will stand for this when they raise the question ? " 
persisted the man after a moment's hesitation, evidently 
uncertain just what course to follow, and naturally most 
of all eager to protect himself. 

Reassured upon this point, he left the car and led the 
way to the vestibule of this side entrance, that evidently 
gave, however, upon the large inner hall of the palace. 
Moir had but a glimpse of the rich frescoes of this vesti- 
bule before he entered that vast hall which, built wholly 
of white marble, curved its pointed Gothic arches in deli- 
cate tracery to the far-away roof, broken here and there 
by other arches that supported fairy balconies and land- 
ings. The exquisite beauty of the place was like a shock, 
so unexpected was its purity of style and ornament in 
this land where the Goths had never ruled. Then, across 
the very middle of this hall Moir saw that a great stair- 
way mounted in long graceful spirals, notched here and 
there on the landings by huge palms and gorgeous cur- 
tains, heavy and soft, in shadowy doorways, and slashed 
across the whole picture, with the keenness of a razor 
stroke, the crimson velvet hand-rail sprang upward on its 
bronze banister, vividly, startlingly red. Moir stood still 
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a moment, fairly drunk with the beauty of it alL How 
perfect it was, how splendid, how satisfying in its stately 
pride I And this hall, like the people who had raised it 
here, the monument of a nation's pride, would bend its 
neck to the steps of this man who even now was mount- 
ing toward the visible culmination of his aspirations I A 
flood of satisfaction engulfed Moir at that moment, for 
he was intensely dominant by nature, and he gloried now 
vicariously in the fortunes of his friend. No smallest 
trace of desire for himself stirred his big soul. His feel- 
ing was just unstinted, full-bodied satisfaction for the 
other man. 

At the second landing the guide turned abruptly 
toward the left, and lifting a curtain, invited them to 
wait for a moment while he went to announce them. 
Moir took the opportunity to look about him narrowly. 

The paneled anteroom in which they stood was dimly 
lighted and bore little or no personality, so evidently did 
it serve solely as a room for those who waited upon 
royalty. A few straight chairs, a small table on which 
stood a telephone apparatus, — that was all. Dorian 
moved a step toward his friend to murmur, *' Certainly it 
all appears fair enough on the outside." 

" Um — perhaps," agreed Moir, his eyes still busy with 
walls and ceiling. "Fair is hardly the word, for we 
haven't pierced the outer crust yet. It's a question of 
insides that determine the kind of pie that I like, like the 
old lady that found T. M. on the crust could be made to 
cover every kind of pie that could be made. < 'Tis 
Mince, or 'Tisn't Mince,' you know. Well, I have a 
hankering to lift this paneled crust in a few places and 
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look under it. There's a creepy feeling along my 
spine that one of these darned panels will slide in a 
minute or two and some fiery monster — ah, what did I 
tell you?" 

But after all there was no very great mystery about 
the matter, since voices in evident discussion were heard 
behind the panel before it moved, with no pretense of 
quiet, and quite as if it were used daily i^ a most com- 
monplace way. But at Moir's speech Drecq turned 
quickly and was in time to see the leonine head of 
Dorus inclined a trifle as he came through the aperture. 
His eyes met those of his late prisoner with a pleasant 
brightening, and he bowed affably before he turned cour- 
teously to some one behind him. He appeared less 
monarch and more the private gentleman than either 
Moir or Dorian had believed possible. 

'' I regret that I must hurry you," he said graciously 
to this person who followed, ** but as the distinguished 
specialist has consented to give us a little of his time, I 
feel that it would not be fair to keep him waiting," with 
a bow that indicated Dorian. " Also I must confess I 
am most anxious about the princess. Please give my 
felicitations to the consul, and say that I will be glad to 
receive you to-morrow at eleven, and to consider the 
matter of the invention then." 

Neither Moir nor Drecq could quite control the sur- 
prise that flashed in their faces when Uller's round figure 
followed the prince into the room. Not so, however, 
with that gentleman. He gave an aflfected start of sur- 
prised delight, and in spite of the presence of royalty 
came forward with outstretched hand and a loud-voiced, 
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" VJhy, can it be possible ? My dear rescuer and his 
friend I Charmed, I'm sure, not to say delighted 1 " 

But Dorian had seized the time in that brief interval 
to decide upon the only possible course to follow. He 
bowed so low that he failed to see that offered hand; 
and he said with a smile : 

** I am indeed honored by the gentleman's attention, 
but I fear that there must be some mistake. I unfortu- 
nately have not had the pleasure of the gentleman's 
acquaintance." 

For one brief instant the baffled fury of UUer's face 
leaped into view, but he was too thoroughly the diplo- 
mat to allow himself the indulgence of even a momentary 
anger. He drew back with the most profuse apologies, 
and the face he turned to Dorus after that moment was 
almost supplicating. 

*' I beg a thousand pardons, your highness. The sup- 
posed resemblance to an old friend made me forget for a 
second that I was in your highness's presence. It has 
been many years since I tasted the delights of court life, 
and I find that age has shaken my manners beyond 
belief. This gentleman is very like an American physi- 
cian," with a sidewise leer at the two friends, « who was 
obliged to leave the country somewhat suddenly on ac- 
count of a scandal — one of the little incidents of practice 
that soon blow over, of course, but that are troublesome 
at the time," with an airy gesture of dismissal, '< and I 
wanted to assure him of my faith in him and his ultimate 
fortunes. I am greatly mortified that I made the error 
in your highness's presence." 

Dorus surveyed him very gravely. It was as if he 
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were looking upon some new form of insect that was 
more interesting than pleasing. 

''This gentleman is a physician/' he informed Uller 
with that same grave serenity, '* but he is an honored 
guest in our country. We are entrusting to him the 
fate of this nation, in a very lofty and intimate way, and 
that he has honored our request and has come to us in 
our need, is a gift that no one can fail to appreciate," 
and with a somewhat distant inclination of the head 
Dorus turned from Uller and allowed that person to bow 
himself out without further attention of any kind. 



CHAPTER XV 
ORA OF DRECQ 

When UUer was safely in the corridor, the prince 
turned with that polished gentleness that was so charac- 
teristic, and spoke graciously, as if to show his distaste of 
the recent visitor. 

«' You are very good to come so promptly, doctor. I 
assume that you have heard the particulars of the acci- 
dent ? " 

'' No, I am wholly ignorant, except that the princess 
was injured in some way." 

" The Princess Ora and I were driving this afternoon, 
and the shower came up so rapidly that the princess hur- 
ried the chauffeur several times. She had received a tele- 
gram in the afternoon at the castle, and from that mo- 
ment she seemed intent upon reaching the city with all 
speed ; but whether her haste had anything whatever to 
do with that telegram, I do not know, since I do not know 
its contents either. Certainly the chauffeur was foolishly 
indulgent; although I cannot blame him too severely, 
since he merely followed orders. Unfortunately he did 
not slow down at the curve where the driveway enters 
the gate, hoping the width of the passage would be suf- 
ficient, he said afterward. He had run at that speed be- 
tween those pillars often, but this time the car skidded — 
it crashed into one of the pillars — the princess was flung 
out " Dorus paused perceptibly, but after a mo- 
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ment he went on in a somewhat changed voice, ** 1 was 
the only one of the four who escaped injury. Both 
chauffeur and footman were taken to the hospital, poor 
lads, and the princess fainted. We sent for several phy- 
sicians, but all had attended cholera cases in the lower 
city. I could not, of course, allow them to approach the 
princess. Then, when she had recovered somewhat, the 
princess remembered your recent arrival, and knowing 
your skill in other diseases," with a smile and a gracious 
inclination, <• I ventured to ask you to come to us. You 
have not seen any of your cholera cases yet ? " 

" No, not yet," assented Dorian. " And neither has 
my assistant" 

*' Now, you must know, doctor, that the princess treats 
this matter very lightly herself, but you must not let that 
weigh with you at all, since she would do that if she were 
dying, and supposed it would allay my fears. Shall we 
go in ? " and Dorus passed through the panel, the two 
Americans following. 

They crossed a small inner room that was evidently a 
morning room of the princess's, for a hundred feminine 
trifles lay scattered about ; but the prince did not pause, 
and a page on the farther side of the room opened a 
door through which the prince passed with a murmured 
word to some one within. Dr. Drecq continued a few 
paces behind him, but Moir paused uncertainly on the 
threshold, his resolution having unexpectedly deserted 
him at the final moment. Royalty at first hand, espe- 
cially feminine royalty, en destiabiUe and suffering, was 
an awesome experience. Something very undemocratic 
in Moir's Scotch-American make-up forbade his trespass. 
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But his eyes and his ears were not under the domination 
that ruled his feet. Throughout the remainder of that 
visit, and indeed until called upon for definite action, 
Moir remained changelessly in that same arrested posi- 
tion on the threshold, blocking the doorway but cata- 
loguing mentally every word, every gesture of those 
within. 

The room into which he looked was circular in shape 
and softly lighted, the whole atmosphere an impression 
of rose color, — walls, hangings, ceiling, all softly, dream- 
ily unreal. Moir had a feeling that here must abide a 
creature of spirit rather than anything made of common 
flesh and blood — until his eyes encountered the girlish 
figure that lifted itself from the couch on the farther side 
of the room, to lean on one elbow among the cushions. 
This was something extremely human, essentially real. 
Long, straight curtains of that same warm color made 
background for that slender figure, and a great bunch of 
American Beauty roses stood straight and tall in their 
vase near her hand. Then Moir, in a gathering bewil- 
derment, became aware of other things. He saw that this 
girl was young and possessed of marvelous eyes, shining, 
clear, shadowed with lashes that were lifted or let fall in 
a way that Moir had never seen lashes used in all his life. 
Her hair, uncoifed, lay across her shoulder and bosom in 
a braid of roped blackness, and the little dressing-gown 
that wrapped the slender figure was frivolous in its laces 
and ribbons. 

And then Moir decided that this woman's smile was 
far and away the most wonderful part of a wonderful 
whole, for when she looked at the physician her whole 
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face seemed to brighten and lighten, as a fountain behind 
colored glass glows when the electrics are suddenly 
switched on. Then Moir heard her laugh softly. 

"So ! Travelers who travel without passports 

cannot hide their identity long from the royal eye/' she 
said, and looked with smiling victory at her uncle. 

Dr. Drecq, a few steps farther within the room, had 
halted as Moir had done, at sight of this woman, but his 
face was turned toward the patient and away from his 
friend, so Moir could not be sure of his impressions. 
Dorus leaned at once over the couch to say solicitously : 

** My dear. Dr. David has come, as we hoped ; but his 
time is short, for the physicians are awaiting him for a 
conference. Tell him exactly how you feel. Do you 
think that " 

The princess pushed his hand gently aside and sat up. 
She frowned a little behind her smile, as if his importu- 
nities annoyed her somewhat, but she still spoke in that 
lightly laughing way. 

<* But, my dear uncle, why insist upon imaginary in- 
juries ? I told you it was all right ; though it is dreadful 
for a princess to confess cowardice, isn't it?" The ques- 
tion was all for the physician, although she merely turned 
her eyes sidewise upon him from under those sweeping 
lashes. 

Dorus, remembering his guest, graciously indicated a 
chair. Dorian moved stiffly, Moir thought, as he brought 
it forward. For a moment longer he stood at the foot 
of the couch looking down, and Moir experienced a feel- 
ing of consternation, fearing that some incomprehensible 
freak of conscience was forcing Dorian into correcting 
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their misapprehension as to his identity. Dorian was 
alwa}fs so foolishly impulsive when anything touched his 
honor. But Dorian seated himself quietly after that mo- 
ment, and his voice proclaimed him wholly the physician. 

*' You are quite sure you experience no pain what- 
ever ? " 

'< Quite sure — unless a guilty conscience counts/' re- 
turned the princess flippantly. " It was really wicked for 
me to allow Prince Dorus to send for you." 

** I cannot prescribe for conscience exactly/' said 
Dorian, still steadfastly professional, ** unless conscience 
means nerves." 

" No, for now that the thing is all over I believe I 
rather like the excitement of the experience. It's so 
unusual to be tossed about as if one were of no possible 
consequence." 

'' But, my dear Ora, you complained of that curious 
feeling around your heart, you know/' prompted the 
prince, with brooding anxiety. " Perhaps, doctor, if you 
will examine her heart " 

But now the princess was on her feet with a little 
nervous laugh, and the ribbons and laces were in a most 
bewildering confusion. 

" How in the world could a cholera specialist know 
an)^hing about hearts?" she demanded in that same 
laughing raillery that she had used from the beginning. 
" Anyway, mine is in perfect condition — perfect." 

" Unfortunately I did not bring my stethescope/' ob- 
served Dr. Drecq, his calm evidently undisturbed by 
either eyes or ribbons. " But if you like. Prince Dorus, 
my assistant can easily find one/' and he turned for the 
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first time toward Moir. And then Moir's uneasiness 
returned, for why should Dorian's eyes appear so un- 
naturally bright ? They had flashed no warning to him, 
and the plot they both had feared was flattening out into 
a commonplace accident that afl;er all was very little acci- 
dent at all. But certainly Dorian's eyes looked queer. 

The princess stamped her foot lightly and turned to 
the prince with that sofl; laugh that set even steady old 
Moir's pulses leaping. '< My dear uncle, how could any 
man measure a woman's heart with a machine? Be- 
sides, you remember I said a queer feeling, not a pain 
at all — only funny. It's a nervous business, this being 
pitched out of a machine, even if one did land on soft 
grass, and I probably said lots of foolish things. It 
seemed as if I were on that grass only just long enough 
to consider what a dreadful loss to the country I was 
going to be, when, presto ! here I was in my own room, 
and you were saying all sorts of nice things and insisting 
on a doctor." 

«' But wait, wait, my dear girl I You distinctly sug- 
gested sending for Dr. David yourself," protested Dorus. 
** You remember when you first opened your eyes you 
said " 

" Why, no, it doesn't in the least matter what I said," 
interrupted the princess with another nervous laugh, and 
she sat down suddenly on the couch with a caught breath. 
Her color had deepened, and she spoke with such a rush 
of words that they sounded somewhat incoherent 
** Why, how can I possibly remember everything that I 
say? In fact it was you who were insistent, Uncle 
Dorus. Didn't I say something about any old doctor 
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would do? Didn't I? And really, I beg pardon, Dr. 
David, for it was all nerves — your great reputation would 
have forbidden any lightness. Why, what are you going 
to do?" 

For Dorian had resolutely risen, and he turned to 
Dorus as if he had hardly heard the princess at all. 

*' You asked for my opinion, your highness, and I am 
glad to report that it seems to be altogether a case of 
shock and a bruised arm. Your pardon a moment, 
princess," and in a flash he had caught one of the little 
fists that were doubled at her side among the pillows, 
and had thrown back the loose sleeve. "A bad con- 
tusion, you see," he said, and even to Moir's jealous eyes 
he appeared wholly absorbed in the interest of the case. 
But the princess had definitely changed. She attempted 
to draw away her arm, and finding that useless surren- 
dered with an annoyed expression, but with a new dignity. 

« It is of no consequence whatever," she said quietly. 
" I told you that I did not require attention." 

Dorian appeared not to have heard. He went on with 
his examination, murmuring aloud various details as he 
found them. " The fall was of course on this side — upper 
arm must show worse and more of the bruise — eh, just as 
I thought." He felt in a couple of pockets before he 
found what he sought, and then rapidly he drew out a 
pair of tiny surgical scissors, with which he detached lace 
and ribbons in a most masculine disregard of feminine 
finery. He tossed back the upper sleeve and gave a low 
whistle. The arm from wrist to shoulder showed swollen 
and discolored, and in one spot near the top the skin 
had been badly torn away. 
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" My dearest child ! " cried Dorus in gentle accusa- 
tion ; but the princess became most unroyally petulant 
upon hearing that solicitous intonation. She looked up 
at her uncle under frowning brows. 

'* I made it very clear that I wanted — that is, I needed 
nothing. This is a mere scratch. It is absurd to make 
a fuss over such a trifle. Why does this man presume, 
when I have said that I did not wish his surgical atten- 
tion ? " 

" Ora, Ora, my dear child," cried the prince, openly 
shocked ; but Dorian turned to Moir quietly. 

" Get me any good antiseptic, quickly, and absorbent 
cotton, and bandages. I also want hot water, — ^hot, mind, 
— and I want them all at once." 

'' But no I I will not ! " said the princess again more 
decidedly. Then as the doctor appeared not to have 
heard, she repeated imperiously, <<I will not endure 
this, — it is insufTerable i " 

Dorian did not look up, but Moir heard him say 
quietly, '' I am sorry to hurt you, although it is really 
not so bad an injury as it might easily have been. And 
as for endurance, of course you will endure whatever is 
necessary — even me/' and Moir fairly bolted for the re- 
quired antiseptics. Somehow he had not felt quite equal 
to meeting the flash in those wonderful eyes, although 
that flame was meant to consume another than himself. 

When he returned Dorian had his coat ofl", and with 
turned-up sleeves was coolly proceeding with his task. 
The princess was watching the operation with an interest 
that appeared impersonal, and as if she were interested in 
it only as a piece of good workmanship. Drecq turned 
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to Moir in the same businesslike way that had marked 
the earlier part of the interview. 

<' Now the cotton as quickly as you can, please. 
What antiseptic did you find ? — Good, you were lucky. 
Now the bandages, — no, the end here, please." 

Moir obeyed orders with promptness and zeal, for he 
had often helped Dorian in an accident first-aid-to-the- 
injured operation; but he felt considerably relieved to 
find his friend still present, and not wholly consumed by 
the lightning that he had seen in those royal eyes. 

At last the task was done. Dorian stood up and began 
to roll down his sleeves. The prince looked from patient 
to physician in hesitating doubt 

** You are quite sure, doctor, that it will be all right 
now ? " he began solicitously. " No fever, eh ? " 

" There may be a little rise of temperature, but nothing 
at all serious, I think/' said Dorian reassuringly. *< Rest 
is probably the only sedative that the nerves require, — I 
mean natural sleep. I'm not fond of opiates, and the 
pain in the arm will not be very severe, I believe," and 
Dorian turned and stuffed his arms into the coat sleeves 
that Moir was holding for him. 

" Then of course we will see you in the morning ? " 
suggested Dorus, but Dorian shook his head. 

** No, it will not be necessary. Your highness knows 
that I am here on special business, and delay is de- 
moralizing to any business." 

** Then, doctor, I suppose we have only to thank you 
to put an end to this very unpleasant affair. You 
have been most gentle and considerate, and the princess 
is really as grateful as I, although her recent experience 
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has upset her somewhat I hope you will accept a trifle. 
It is ridiculously small, but you know the present unrest 

of the country has — well " he shrugged his shoulders 

with an indulgent smile, and detaching a small jeweled 
watch-guard from its chain, held it out. 

Dorian gripped the hand that offered it, but he answered 
steadily, " I thank you a thousand times, but I could not 
think of such a thing. This has been a privilege ; your 
generosity has stirred me deeply, but as things are — oh, 
pray understand I am most grateful, but I cannot." 

The words sounded somewhat incoherent and Prince 
Dorus stiffened a little ; but the princess laughed. 

*' We fancied it quite a commission to ask a doctor to 
patch up a broken princess, didn't we, uncle ? " she said. 
" But perhaps we have misunderstood. Americans are 
said to value only money itself, not its equivalent, you 
know." 

Dorian did not so much as look toward her. Moir be- 
lieved that he was too full of his opportunity for warning 
the prince to heed what a fractious woman might say. 
And now the desired moment had come: Dorian ad- 
dressed the prince directly. 

« Your highness is of course aware that it is my task 
as a physician to prevent trouble quite as much as to 
cure it when made," he said. " Therefore I want to tell 
your highness that in crossing the country on my way 
here I came upon information that I think you should 
know." 

" Yes ? " inquired Dorus with polite attention. Evi- 
dently Dorian's refusal to accept his gift still ruffled him. 

** Perhaps the one who gave me the information was 
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in error. I certainly trust that investigation will prove 
it so. But it suggested treachery " 

Dorus smiled wearily and sat down. ** My dear doctor, 
I am extremely sorry that they have worried you with 
these foolish tales. Every prince of the blood will tell 
you that plots of some kind are merely part of the daily 
program. Every fanatic, every man with a grudge, 
feels privileged to engage in plots inimical to royalty. 
These things are part of every breath we breathe. 
Fortunately few of the eggs ever hatch, and we are sur- 
rounded with the most devoted protectors. If we listened 
to a fraction of the schemes laid for our destruction we 
would live in constant fear. Our only comfort is in com- 
plete disregard and disbelief." 

Dr. Drecq bowed. ** I can quite understand your 
point of view," he said, « but since this matter may come 
under my hand later I should not feel easy if I did not 
report it now." 

Dorus gave way with a faint sigh. " Certainly, if it 
will relieve your mind," he conceded. 

" I overheard the preliminaries of a plot to entice the 
princess into the cholera district, counting on her courage 
and sympathy with some or any of the sufferers, and 
when there, to inoculate her through apparent accident, 
with the disease, and through her to reach and destroy 
you also." He pronounced the words quietly and dis- 
tinctly, but as if they were somewhat difficult to repeat. 

Dorus sat forward a little in his chair. ** But why both 
of us ? " he asked pertinently. " What is our particular 
offense just now ? We are so helplessly innocuous at the 
present time." 
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For an appreciable time Dr. Drecq did not answer. 
He was looking straight before him, and Moir fancied 
his face looked hard. Then Dorian turned his head 
stiffly and, looking directly at the prince, he answered 
quietly, " You are both in the path of the American heir. 
It is only due him, however, to state that I know beyond 
question that he does not endorse this atrocity, that he 
would sacrifice everything that he ever hopes to gain, if 
by so doing he could thwart this project" 

The princess suddenly leaned forward to look up into 
Dr. Drecq's face. "But this American knows of the 
plot ? " she asked. 

" Yes," after a second. " He knows enough of the 
thing to condemn it," he admitted. 

" Who has devised anything so insidious, so mon- 
strous ? " inquired Dorus, his voice low-pitched, as if he 
did not desire possible listeners to overhear. 

" I am not at liberty to say. I can only report." 

" But how did you hear ? " 

'' That is another forbidden answer/' maintained the 
physician. 

For the first time the prince became faintly austere. 
'' It is hardly possible to suppose that you would refuse 
to do anything in your power to save the princess." 

Dorian bowed. " That certainly seems hardly possible," 
he agreed. 

But now the princess stood up, all the fluttery laces 
and ribbons very quiet, and the face above them com- 
posed and calm, — all save the eyes. She extended her 
hand to the ph3^ician. 

'' We appreciate very deeply what you have done for 
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uSy and we are not even going to wish that you could do 
more. My uncle is only momentarily disturbed, since it 
is I who am threatened. But we thank you for your 
warning, just as we thank you in advance in a larger way 
for what you are about to do for our people. Words do 
not sound very large sometimes, especially when a 
woman knows of something fine and noble, and de- 
sires to tell her appreciation of that thing, but even 
poor words must make you understand to-night that 
I honor you more than I can possibly say for what 
you are about to do, and I want to wish you God- 
speed." 

Dr. Drecq held her hand in both his own, and evidently 
forgot to salute it. His attitude and voice were filled 
with both persuasion and command. 

" Promise me that if I go to your people to-night — in 
just this way that you desire — ^that you will refuse to go 
into the cholera district afterward on any provocation 
whatsoever," he said. 

The silence of the moment that followed was concrete, 
— palpable ! Moir fairly caught his breath as he waited. 
He felt as if an intangible wall were between these two, 
something that they alone could comprehend or control, 
and the wall was tottering. Dorian's voice had been so 
terribly personal, so horribly intimate! What was he 
thinking about ! The effrontery of the whole business 
must seem colossal to the prince and princess. Then, 
Ora of Drecq smiled, — and the tottering wall crumbled 
noiselessly into dust. 

" I cannot promise, since you must know as well as I 
know, — as well as those who will try to tempt me know. 
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— that if any one I — value — is there and needs me — I 
will surely go." 

" Then " — Dorian drew a quick breath and relin- 
quished the hand as if a pending decision had been forced 
into immediate action — " then we can only do our best to 
hold you from them in spite of yourself — and may Grod 
keep you safe ! " 

He bowed once, and then without so much as a glance 
at Dorus, he turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER XVI 
A FOOL AND HIS FOLLY 

" What was that about the cholera business ? " 

They were passing through the small waiting room as 
Moir put the question ; and then, as the physician made 
no immediate reply, Moir touched his arm insistently 
and repeated his inquiry. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Dorian in return, but 
without looking around. 

" No, it's just the opposite of that. What did you 
mean ? " persisted Moir. 

" Why, simply that there is need for haste, and inci- 
dentally, for somebody with a little push and a little 
common sense," the doctor answered quietly. " The 
disease is increasing alarmingly." 

" It cannot have changed much since we came in here," 
returned Moir in his dogged fashion of pushing any issue 
to a definite finish ; but his friend did not so much as lift 
his eyes from the rug beneath their feet. Moir looked at 
his back a moment and frowned. 

Both seemed wholly unaware of the lackey that was 
piloting them, but at the foot of the grand staircase Dr. 
Drecq dismissed him with a low word. Outside in the 
vestibule he paused uncertainly. " It's such a big leap," 
he murmured half aloud, and stared across the dark 
garden as if whatever he was considering lay there. Moir 
watched him with a touch of anxiety. 
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" Where are we going now?" he asked. 

" There seems to be only one place where I can pos- 
sibly go— now," returned Drecq quietly, and turned at 
last to meet his friend's eye with a latent challenge in his 
own. 

" I must be thicker than mud to-night," said Moir, in 
answer to that look, " but Fm clear enough to want a 
little illumination." 

" Sixty-one new cases yesterday, and one hundred and 
sixteen to-day," remarked Dorian with that distracted air. 
Moir stifled an imprecation. 

** 1 wanted information, not statistics," he said a bit 
hotly. 

" That's right! I'm off somehow," cried Dorian in his 
characteristically quick contrition. *' I must appear to 
be treating you very abominably. I — I don't mean to 
be nasty. I'm only thinking it out, — and the time is so 
infernally short," and he lapsed into silence again. Yet 
he moved now down the steps, and side by side they 
advanced toward a waiting automobile, whose lamps were 
yellow disks in the darkness beyond the gate. Half-way 
there Dorian suddenly halted. 

" I want to thrash it out with you first," he said. " We 
can talk it over afterward with the others." 

" Well ? " but Moir's tone was not encouraging. 

'* I suppose the quickest way will be to begin at the 
first improvised hospital," said Dr. Drecq calmly. '' I 
can establish headquarters afterward if the first place is 
not central enough." 

" Then I am to suppose that you intend to continue 
this absurd masquerade as Dr. David until the real sub- 
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stitute sent by Dr. Kellton arrives? May I humbly 
inquire what you intend to do then ? " 

" I have thought of that, but I hardly think that he 
will find any one to send. American physicians are not 
tumbling about Europe waiting for a chance like this, — 
that is, doctors of any sort of standing, — and Kellton 
would not dare send one that he did not know from A 
to Z. That was one of the things that bothered me most 
to-night, but I decided that I'd have to risk it, even if I 
had to ask Dorus to let me send a telegram under his 
frank or seal or something. He'll let me do almost any- 
thing to-night — and I'll 'phone him from the hospital 
when I reach it. I can certainly word that telegram so 
that it will confuse Kellton somehow." 

" That's regular rot," retorted Moir disgustedly. 
•« You'll get into no end of a muss." 

" Very well then. I'll wire him under the signature 
' Drecq' not to send any one. That will be effective and 
Drecq can mean any one in authority here for him." 

" A little better but too leaky to hold much water," 
counseled Moir. 

" Well, we'll see. We have very little choice at best, 
and we must try something — and there always remains 
the possibility that he cannot find a substitute anyway." 

" What do you know about cholera ? And have you 
considered that you are monkeying with a pretty big 
proposition ? " Moir suddenly demanded. *' Does it 
strike you as quite a square deal to these people to 
experiment on them just because a pair of dark eyes — 
well, for any reason that you may give your conscience, 
in the present pinch ? " 
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Dorian turned and faced his friend with a sudden show- 
ing of resolution. His voice, low-pitched, held that ring 
of authority that is so hard to combat. 

" My dear fellow, this is not quite as sudden as it must 
seem to you. I've been fairly boiling it down ever 
since, — well, all day. This morning I knew what the 
solution would have to be. I only postponed until I 
could get myself together. And the very worst part 
of it all is just that I hate like thunder to disappoint 
you." 

Moir plunged his hands in his trouser pockets with a 
wrench, and he stood squarely in the path as if prepared 
then and there to argue any case to extinction. 

<' Your talk is wandering. I want common sense. 
Why this imbecile, temporary masquerade ? What can 
you accomplish ? And in what possible way can it affect 
your grip on the throne? " 

Dr. Drecq looked at him steadily. "You do not 
understand," he said after that waiting moment. " It's 
no temporary thing at all. I must go to-night, — and 
stick it out to the end." 

" Surely — you're not serious ? To the end of what ? " 
gasped Moir, more startled than he had ever been in all 
his life. 

" I must — surely you see that I must do this thing," 
said Dorian with a return of that steady resolution. 
" I'm going to get control of this cholera — if it doesn't 
get me too soon. The fellows here are fooling with it, — 
whether ignorantly or carelessly, I will know within a 
day or two, — but meantime somebody that's really set 
on winning can do the business, and I " He shut 
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his teeth hard for a moment before he went on argumen- 
tatively» ** You see I'm up to this job better than you 
think. I boned up a lot when we had the cholera scare 
in New York — those three cases taken from the Italian 
steamer, don't you remember ? They were dumped in 
the ward because the fool doctor on the vessel had 
diagnosed it as peritonitis. I was assistant house surgeon 
then, and I had a good chance to study the thing before 
they were shipped to Contagious Diseases. Ever since 
Ive been interested in the thing and I've read everything 
I could beg, borrow and steal on the subject. I may 
know very little, but you can bet your boots I know 
as much as any of these boobies that are making a failure 
of the thing over here. And you can't beat American 
sanitation, and I've had my fill of that till I can fairly 
talk it and practice it in my sleep," and he laughed a 
little as if the recalled memories were doubtfully amusing. 

•* But man alive, you're crazy I " sputtered Moir. 
** Don't you see that while you are doing this philan- 
thropy business you're losing valuable time ? Why, you 
blessed old fool, you'd be throwing away a crown ! " and 
Moir's eyes looked as if they wanted to pop out of his 
head. 

Dorian turned a little aside. 

" Oh, I don't know," he said. " The people seem set 
on having a republic. I hardly think that I had much 
of a chance anyway." 

" Had ? Have, you mean ! Now see here, you are 
just going through the natural discouraged stage that 
comes in every undertaking. Why, look at the thing 
like a man ! Here are the Nationalists almost strong 
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enough to seat a king themselves, and with a popular 
candidate they can easily add a large part of the less 
radical Republicans to their side. Some of the Royalists 
will come in too, they are so sick of the weak Dorus. 
And there you are, seated with a rush. More than that, 
even if you were bound to lose, you know you are 
pledged to your party. You cannot possibly draw back 
now. Talk about time — why, you've wasted hours now 
over that girl," with a disdainful toss of his head back- 
ward toward the palace. ** No, you needn't try to pro- 
test ! I don't care if she is a princess and as beautiful as 
sin I You have no business to waste valuable time over 
her confounded nonsense and a lot of foolery about a 
scratched arm when you promised to meet Dorwitz and 
the others half an hour ago. You slipped out of it this 
morning. You cannot possibly fail again." 

'<Well, that's not as impossible as it may seem," 
returned Dorian with an indifferent air that was most 
irritating. 

" What in thunder is the matter with you ? " shouted 
Moir, stung into forgetfulness. Drecq turned to him 
swiftly, and his face was grave and of a certain set pur- 
pose. 

" The matter ? It seems so queer that you refuse to 
understand. In this time when a terrible pestilence is 
over our heads I cannot believe that any man who has 
the strength of a mole can fail to put in a blow or two 
to stop the thing. This city needs every man in it, and 
every sinew in every man, perhaps, before we get 
through — but by the Lord Harry, we'll win ! " 

Even in the semi-darkness, — for they stood beyond the 
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flare of the palace lights^ — Moir could see that Dorian's 
face was glowing with anticipation of the coming conflict. 

" But your crown ? Your party ? Your people ? " 
Moir was aghast. ** I believe you are insane ! " 

" But you know, as I do, that there is no longer a crown 
to be considered. The people have determined upon a 
repubUc, — which is a thousand times better than any 
kingdom that was ever made. And as for the people 
themselves, do you think that I could serve this people 
in any way better than in this new way that I have 
chosen ? I know precious little of statesmanship : I do 
know something about medicine and sanitation, — and I 
have sworn to give them the best that is in me. I'd 
make only an experiment king: and I'm fool enough 
to want to do something that I know how to do." 

" You're fool enough, all right," returned Moir hotly, 
•« to be or to do anything ! " 

Dorian went on as if he had not heard. 

" Naturally you are disappointed, — I'm more sorry for 
that than for anything else, as I said ; but after all you 
are only disappointed for me, and what you hoped for 
me. I must go as soon as I can, since I promised the 
princess — Dorus I mean, and I'll have to leave the 
arrangements for Anne and Allerton to you. Send 
them to safety somewhere out of the country until this 
cholera is under control. They will both kick like the 
dickens, of course, but you must make them go. What 
will you do ? Will you stay with me or go with them ? " 

" Go ? Of course I'll go ! What the deuce would 
keep me here ? " cried Moir explosively. " I came out 
here to see you made over into a king. Do you suppose 
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Fm going to stand here like a stuck pig and watch you 
chuck everything overboard ? Not on your life I And 
you can go to the devil, for all I care I " 

There was silence for a full moment. Then Drecq's 
voice sounded cold as a frosted glass with all the tinkle 
of the ice inside. 

" Then you will not come with me?" 

" No, I will not ! " 

" Knowing the need for men — for every man to help — 
you refuse ? " 

*' Knowing other and greater needs — I refuse." 

"Then" — Dorian drew something from his pocket 
and thrust it into Moir's hand — *' then, since I lured you 
here, I'm responsible as far as I can be. Here are papers, 
— that letter from Dorus — they will take you safely 

enough out of the country — tell the others for me " 

and without another syllable Dorian turned quickly and 
plunged straight across the copse that stood between 
them and the great gates of the main entrance. 

Motionless in the path Moir stood and watched him 
go, saw the gates open to receive him, saw them close 
and swallow him. Then he looked down at the thing 
in his hand. Dorian's shabby old pocketbook, with its 
worn edges and shiny sides, lay there. Moir turned it 
about in his hands for several minutes. Then, across the 
stillness sounded his laugh, short, sharp, sardonic. 

" Isn't he the limit ? " he inquired aloud, and strode 
down to the small gate and the waiting machine. 



CHAPTER XVII 
WHEN PATHS DIVIDE 

But as Moir neared the waiting automobile Anne's 
voice came softly through the darkness, filled with evident 
alarm. 

" Where is he ? " She ofTered no name. 

Moir was still too filled with the recent experience to 
weigh his words. 

^ Gone/' he said, and could have bitten his tongue out 
the next minute, so ghastly was her face. 

"What's that? Gone?" echoed Allerton, leaning 
across Anne to read Moir's face. <* The deuce he has ! 
Where? How?" 

*• Don't be alarmed. He's safe enough. Only the 
good die young — though he's fool enough to die in his 
cradle." Moir found his impatience rising beyond his 
control. It had increased alarmingly since he had looked 
at Anne. What would be her disappointment when she 
knew? 

" But where is he ? What's happened ? " AUerton's 
voice was less eager. Plainly he had hoped for a rescue 
party. 

" He has gone to the afflicted. He considers it his 
duty. Nothing could dissuade him," said Moir reluctantly, 
as one breaks a bad story piecemeal and mistakenly pro- 
longs the agony. 

" Say, why can't you talk plain American ? " demanded 
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AUerton, too incensed to consider his own '< plain 
American." " Where is he anyhow ? " 

" Over there," and Moir tossed his head toward the 
lower town, " wallowing in disease and filth." 

" He has gone to tlie cholera district ? " whispered 
Anne, and let her eyes linger on the lights of the stricken 
section. 

" What the dickens ? " Allerton could not quite 

adjust his mental focus. 

** Some fool theory about his pledge to give himself 
where he was most needed," answered Moir bitterly, his 
own eyes wandering to those same lights and lingering 
there a moment. " And here we are, left to meet the 
Nationalists and invent any excuse we can. A beautiful 
picnic I For absolute asininity, commend me to a man 
with a few royal drops in his blood I " and the democratic 
Scot showed an open, grim rebellion because he could 
not persuade a man with those few despised drops to 
occupy a throne. 

" Has he gone alone ? " Anne's low question was like 
a cry, and the final word was all accusation. Moir glanced 
at her swiftly and then back to the city lights. He did 
not care to look long upon what he thought he saw in 
her face. Then, suddenly, the worn purse in his hand 
grew hot, so hot that it threatened to sear his palm. He 
cleared his throat before he could speak. 

" Perhaps I did not do everything — I might have had 
more patience, I suppose — ^but he wouldn't listen to the 
least common sense," he said slowly. 

" Wouldn't he let you go with him ? " cried Anne 
pitifully. 
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" He invited me, but I was reluctantly forced to decline/' 
returned the sardonic Moir, and his laugh was a trifle 
grim. 

'< But — ^you did not — you could not have let him go 
alone— -after that ? " persisted Anne. 

<* Why not ? After all, a ph3rsician sees things dif- 
ferently/' argued Moir, with a return to a less furious 
mood. " He expects to do some sort of good over there 
— one man's life and strength against generations of 
ignorance and neglect — and certainly I hope he will suc- 
ceed. But what could I do ? I would be just a lot of 
broken machinery, a mass of useless iron under every- 
body's feet. Strong enough, but twisted and warped and 
a continual menace." He turned then and faced her 
deliberately. " If he would have let me serve in his place, 
that would have meant something, but I should have 
failed, and anyway, it was useless to suggest it You 
know as well as I what he would have said." 

" But — alone/' whispered Anne again, her eyes on the 
twinkling lights, but as if she saw something beyond and 
behind them. 

** By Geoi^e, I think it's rather sandy for a man to 
kick off ermine when he has a chance to parade in it/' 
remarked AUerton. " But what are we to tell the party 
leaders ? Won't they call it some beastly name like de- 
sertion, or back down, or something like that ? " 

Anne flung open the door and set her foot on the 
step. 

** He left some address, of course ? There must be 
some place where he can be found ? " 

<' Nothing more definite than the first improvised 
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hospital/' returned Moir, his eyes fastened on her face. 
" What are you going to do ? " 

She met his look with a certain fierceness in her 
own. 

<* Why are you and I here ? " she demanded in a low, 
tense staccato. " You set the standard for us both. 
You may find plausible excuse in desertion if you fancy 
it. I shall stand beside him as long as I have feet to 
stand on — and then Til kneel — or crawl." 

Moir drew his breath sharply. ** What about the 
Cause ? " he asked. 

" Cause ? " Her lip was a line of fine scarlet derision. 
" Whatever cause is good enough for him is also quite 
sufficient for me." 

« But don't you think that he should be saved from 
himself and his insane impulse first of all ? " Moir 
watched her with an intense manner quite as pronounced 
as her own. 

" No," said Anne definitely. 

" Did you ever call me merciless ? " murmured Moir, 
evidently comparing values aloud. 

" Merciless ? " she repeated, and her face changed. 
" You said we held it in common." 

" And now — now — ^you accuse me of desertion — as he 
did," said Moir, speaking still in that absent fashion, as a 
man who has been stunned by some blow that has not 
caused complete unconsciousness. Anne, still retaining 
something of her late fierceness, made a perceptible con- 
cession. 

" I would have believed no lips but your own," she 
informed him. 
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He waited after that some appreciable time, evidently 
finding it hard, as he always did, to explain himself or 
his motives. AUerton, a man of impulse, moved 
impatiently. "What the blooming buttons are we to 
tell the party leaders when he doesn't show up ? " he 
demanded. The interruption gave Moir speech. 

** That's just what I think is our part in this thing, — 
facing the music for him," he returned slowly. '< If he 
refuses to grab his chances we must do that for him, and 
make others see that there is no one else possible for the 
throne of Drecq but just this one claimant. As Miss 
RoUson has said, we are here only to serve him. We 
may not like the particular form of the contract that he 
has given us, but that has very little to do with the result, 
that we must make sure." 

** But nobody under heaven can make a man a king 
against his will," spluttered AUerton. 

" I think we can — anyway, that's our job, and I don't 
see how we can do anything else. Let me get in. We'll 
go back to the Seven Truffles and talk it over. Why, 
Where's your driver ? " 

A figure detached itself from the gate-post and moved 
quickly across to the car as if suddenly spurred into 
action. He leaned forward to make sure some mechanism 
was in place, and the lamplight fell sharply on the lower 
part of the face that the drawn cap could not quite hide. 
A straight line, like a sabre cut, slashed the chin beneath 
the protruding lip. '' What address ? " he mumbled, 
without, however, looking up. 

Moir was at his side in a flash. '* Perhaps you can 
give us the correct address ? " he inquired coolly. The 
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man muttered something indistinguishable and leaned 
lower over the brake. 

" Then tell us why you converse with a prince of the 
blood one moment and offer your services as chauffeur 
the next ? " pursued Moir. 

The man looked up, his eyes twinkling under the visor 
of his cap as he straightened. ** So, you're on. Well, 
wasn't that a rather nice little joke? Humor always 
gives such a zest to life. I thought I'd see how far you 
fellows were trusting the ingenuous native, see ? " Then, 
as neither of the men found an immediate answer, the 
newcomer went on : '' And I nearly caught you nap- 
ping, didn't I ? Ha, ha ! " 

" Perhaps," agreed Moir with an indifferent air. 
" However, may I inquire just why you found our con- 
versation so interesting, Mr. Uller ? " 

But Uller was horribly shocked. <' My dear fellow, 
what an aspersion to throw at an innocent bystander ! I 
heard nothing whatever of your talk, and indeed I was 
not aware that you were you until I heard you ask for a 
chauffeur, and it popped into my head what a joke it 

would be to make believe Why, the truth is I could 

not run a machine from Bowling Green to Fulton Ferry. 
Fm no mechanic. And really, you know, I hardly like 
your tone. Of course you meant no offense, but it was 
a trifle oflfish, don't you know ? " 

" Well, it only matched your joke, I suppose," laughed 
Moir with a rather straight look. Steps were audible 
now, coming down the path rapidly, and Uller looked 
faintly concerned. 

** I think I'm rather late for an appointment with her 
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Royal Highness which she has been pleased to grant me 
as a special indulgence/' he announced airily. ** I can- 
not interest the prince as much as I would like in my 
patent, but the princess has consented to look at a small 
model to-night in her boudoir. Don't let me keep you 
waiting. You'll be anxious to meet your friend. So 
long/' and UUer turned with a pleasant good-night, and 
stalked rather rapidly away. 

'< I'm so sorry, sir/' said the chauffeur arriving at 
the moment, and touching his cap with evident re- 
gret. His words were uttered in groups, so hard had 
been his short run. *' I misunderstood — orders — I 
thought it was — other entrance — the prince's side. I'm 
sorry." 

" Oh, hang explanations and get us out of this/' cried 
AUerton. "Yes, back to the inn as fast as you can 
travel, — that is, if you have the price of a fine, for we 
haven't." 

The man climbed into his place and the car started 
forward. Moir leaned back against the cushions, his 
brows drawn down hard. 

" Now, just what is UUer's little game ? " he breathed 
" It's crooked of course, but just what is it ? " 

" Do you suppose he is in league with this chauffeur ? " 
inquired Anne pertinently. 

" Can't say, until we learn his game ; but I hardly 
think so. He was too anxious to be off. Perhaps he 
had lost track of Dorian and was trying to get in touch 
with him after that interview with the prince, for we met 
UUer in the waiting room, you see. By George, I have 
it He is itching of course to get Dorian into his hands 
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for Dorian knows too much to be let run at large, and 
Uller didn't dare leave here to-night when he saw that 
Drecq had not come out with me. We were idiots past 
believing to talk over the thing in this open place. If 
Dorian gets kidnapped or put out of the way it will be 
due to my cussed carelessness." 

" Oh, cheer up, sonny," advised Allerton, whose beset- 
ting sin was certainly not cowardice. He lighted a 
cigarette comfortably before he went on. " Besides, you 
know the U. S. has a way of asking questions in regard 
to her missing sons." 

<* But who in that same U. S. knows that we are here 
or anything about us, except Jallon, and it's not neces- 
sarily to his interest to stir up the government on our 
behalf, — a party of filibusters at the very best And if a 
foreign power disposes of unknown and unacceptable 
citizens who are trying to upset things, why, who is go- 
ing to question it ? No, you're in for a good pinch with 
the rest of us, and you need not bank on the United 
States even a little bit." 

" Who is banking on anything ? " inquired Allerton, 
airily knocking off an ash. " Drecq isn't dead yet, and 
if you and he cannot drag your financial backer out of 
any sort of a nasty mess you can bet he has plenty of 
nerve to do it for himself. Gee whiz! I do love a 
good row!" and he chuckled under his breath. "Say, 
let's begin now with a good song and dance. What do 
you say ? " 

" But first, take me to the hospital, please," begged 
Anne rather unexpectedly. Moir looked out of the 
window. 
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** I suppose you persist in going to him ? Nothing 
will change your mind ? " he asked without turning. 

" Nothing," said Anne simply. 

"And you know what it means? The sights — the 
smells — loathsome bodies — filth — disease— death." Moir 
enumerated them with slow emphasis, as if he were 
counting them over in all their ghastliness rather for 
himself than for her. 

<< Dr. Drecq did not hesitate/' said Anne, as if that 
were answer sufficient 

" Dr. Drecq especially ordered me to see you safe out 
of the city. He was careful to stipulate that it must be a 
place of safety. I do not think that he will want you 
with him." 

" Nevertheless I shall go," said Anne. 

Moir said something to the driver. The machine 
stopped and Moir stepped out and closed the door. 

" You must take her to him to-night, Allerton," he 
said. " I will see the leaders and offer some excuse that 
will hold them for a while. It's only a step to head- 
quarters. When you have left her — do not leave until 
you are sure and have seen him, of course — meet me at 
the Seven Truffles. I may be late." 

" All right — so long," agreed Allerton cheerfully, quite 
as if he were off on some delightful excursion. Moir 
turned away, but a little, low cry from Anne brought 
him hastily back. 

" I want to say good-bye — and good-bye," she said 
falteringly. Her face was pale and filled with a childish 
appeal. Moir could not understand. 

" Good-bye," he said prosaically. He waited another 
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moment while his glance wandered up the length of the 
street whose' lamps made converging rows of twinkling 
pin points. 

" But, please tell me that after all you do want me to 
go to him/' pleaded Anne. Moir's face came around 
with a jerk. 

" What difference does it make what I want ? " he 
cried gruffly. 

" Oh, nothing — nothing whatever — no, of course not," 
and Anne's answer was hurried. **Only, you see, I 
wanted to say that — oh, why won't you just tell me that 
you want me to go ?" She reached out her hand to him, 
and he thought how frail and slender it looked, and how 
filled was the face above it with that pathetic appeal. 
But still he could not understand. He could only grip 
that hand until it ached. 

" Of course — of course — whatever you do — wherever 
you go — it's all right," he cried huskily, and turned 
hurriedly down the street. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A MESSAGE IN THE DARK 

It was nearly an hour later that a closed carriage stood 
waiting at that same side entrance to the courtyard of the 
palace, and it had been there but a few moments when 
two women completely muffled in long cloaks and veils 
came swiftly down the path toward it. A footman stood 
at the carriage door, holding it open, and to him the 
larger of the women murmured something in a hurried 
whisper and then turned to allow the slighter companion 
to enter first. But when this second and silent figure 
had her foot on the carriage step a third figure detached 
itself from one of the great pillars that guarded the 
entrance, and said in an anxious voice: <<I have an 
urgent message for the Princess Ora. How shall I reach 
her ? " 

At the unexpected sound both footman and the larger 
woman stepped between the speaker and the woman 
who was entering the carriage, and the servant spoke 
with some asperity. 

" Any message goes to the messenger's door, of course, 
and in the usual way." 

"But where is this door?" persisted the intruder. 
** My message is imperative and must reach her without 
fail to-night, the doctor said." 

"What is the message?" The words came from 
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behind the two protectors, and at the sound both turned 
impulsively and drew a step aside. The messenger saw 
that the woman, whose foot was still on the step of the 
carriage, had turned somewhat and was holding out her 
gloved hand for a letter. Her cloak and veil were 
maddeningly sufficient to hide every vestige of the per- 
sonality within them. The messenger perceptibly hesi- 
tated. After a second the muffled figure dropped its 
hand and spoke to the footman. 

<' Take his message/' she ordered and waited. 

" But no, please," begged the stranger, " the doctor 
expressly said that I must deliver it only to the princess 
herself. It will mean nothing to any one else, he said." 

^' The princess has retired hours ago,*' said the second 
woman, interrupting unexpectedly. *' Give the letter to 
me and I will see that she has it in the morning." 

" No, my orders were positive," maintained the mes- 
senger, and now he carried an air of confidence that had 
been missing at first. 

There was a somewhat hesitating pause. Then from 
behind those protecting veils the woman at the carriage 
spoke again. Her voice was faintly impatient 

" Give the letter to me," she ordered. 

" I have no letter," returned the messenger, lowering 
his voice however until it was scarcely audible. " The 
doctor told me to see the princess in person. He re- 
peated the message, and that was all." 

Another interval of silence. Then again the voice of 
the veiled woman : *' I am the princess. What words 
does he send, and who is this doctor ? " 

The messenger found it impossible to quite hide the 
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smile of triumph that touched his lips, but it was gone in 
a moment and he appeared a fraction too solicitous. 

"Your highness will forgive my insistence, but the 
doctor " 

She set aside his apology with a gesture. ** Tell me 
the message quickly/' she insisted. The man bowed. 

" The exact words, your highness, were these : / If 
you need or desire me I am at the Improvised Hospital 
of Our Lady of Mercy ; but I have seen some cases, and 
can no longer come to you.' " 

This time the silence was somewhat more prolonged. 
No one of the four moved for quite an appreciable time. 
Then the princess said, almost frigidly, " That is a re- 
markable message to send to Ora of Drecq. What is 
this doctor's name ? " 

The messenger spread apologetic hands. <' I could 
not say, your highness. He assured me that your high- 
ness would understand," and the man's round face puck- 
ered itself into an expression of anxiety. 

<* But does any one suppose that I will entertain a 
nameless message?" inquired the princess somewhat 
stiffly. The man's perplexity increased and he bit his 
lips, showing a long straight scar that cut the chin al- 
most across below the lips. 

*' I'm sorry, but the doctor said that your highness 
must have the messs^e at once and personally. He met 
me as I stood on the corner of Bruchardt Avenue, look- 
ing at the people passing, and he had almost passed 
when he seemed to think about something and turned 
toward me. < Can you carry an important message ? ' he 
asked me, and I thought I could. Then he told me to 
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come to the palace and ask for your highness^ and say 
I had a message from * The Doctor.' He was quite sure 
that your highness would understand, he said, and then 
gave me the words I told you. He made me say them over 
several times, and then he gave me this, and went away," 
and the man showed a gold coin that was still in his palm. 

Ora of Drecq laughed softly and turned away. 

" The story is absurd to the last degree," she said. 
"Why didn't you invent something more plausible?" 
and she stepped into the carriage. The messenger drew 
back with a bow, and the two attendants followed their 
mistress, the woman inside and the footman outside be- 
side the driver. Then, as the carriage started neither 
saw the messenger dart forward and dash into a passing 
hack. The second vehicle did not follow the first but it 
reached the hospital before the other. The messenger, 
standing in the shadow of the vestibule, had been there 
only a moment when the princess's carriage stopped at 
the curb. 

The princess descended and followed by the woman 
companion came up the church steps and looked into 
the great nave with a momentary hesitation. And within 
there was certainly little to reassure a visitor. Some 
semblance of order had perhaps been attempted in the 
beginning, but the continuous arrival of new cases had 
demoralized those in charge here, and cots were set any- 
where and anyhow, crowding the floor space. Doctors 
and nurses were rushing about, and were calling to one 
another in frantic haste. Some carried bottles and others 
basins of water, but no order or system of any kind pre- 
vailed. Among the sufferers, relatives in street attire 
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were ministering to the wants of some particular cases ; 
and these relatives and friends openly and somewhat 
noisily lamented aloud. No head or leader visible any- 
where ! 

The woman who was with the princess approached the 
door and then suddenly drew back. She caught at a 
pillar to keep from falling. '* Oh, your highness, it is 
horrible, horrible/' she murmured. " The prince will be 
so grieved when he learns what you have done ! Oh, 
come away now, before it is too late ! " But the prin- 
cess spoke resolutely, though softly. 

<* Be quiet, Sophia. Do you fancy that I did not ex- 
pect unpleasant sights and — and terrible things ? " 

« But the poor prince 1 " murmured her companion, 

but was silenced with a gesture. ** Knock, and say that 
a stranger wishes to speak with Dr. David," ordered the 
princess, and the woman tremblingly obeyed. 

Through the open door, for the night was sultry, the 
two women could see many persons passing and stand- 
ing about, but no one answered their knock. Then, 
when a second knocking had been equally ineffectual, 
the princess stepped resolutely into the church. She 
accosted the first person she saw, a woman who was 
carrying a pitcher of boiling water. For days afterward 
the princess recalled how white the woman's face had 
seemed as she turned toward the speaker and looked at 
her over the faint curl of rising steam. 

** I wish to see Dr. David," she said. The woman 
shook her head. 

'< I'm sorry, but he can see no one to-night. There is 
so much to be done, and he is still talking with some of 
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the doctors. Only a few would consult with him. They 
resent his coming, it seems." 

It was almost as if this woman were voicing her dis- 
coveries aloud and unconsciously, for she spoke in an 
absent way, and seemed in a hurry to be gone. 

" Then I will wait," said the princess firmly. " I must 
see him, and as soon as possible," and she looked very 
much as if she could wait with considerable pertinacity. 
The woman had turned to go away but she halted to say, 
almost pitifully, ** Vm sorry, but it is quite impossible. 
The doctor cannot see any one to-night." 

The princess smiled a little confidently. " Say that 
Ora of Drecq would speak to him," she said quietly. 

' " Ora — of ? " The woman stopped and her eyes 

opened very wide indeed. Then, after another search- 
ing look at the muffled figure she said, uncertainly, '* I 
will take your message, but I cannot promise," and 
hurried away. 

The woman companion wrung her hands and moaned 
softly. The princess frowned as the minutes dragged. 
How desperately slow he was in coming ; yet she never 
doubted the final outcome, and when those long mo- 
ments were over he came in person, hurrying along the 
twisted aisles with long strides. He did not hesitate a 
moment between the two veiled figures. He addressed 
the princess almost roughly. 

" Why have you done this thing ? " he demanded, in 
a tense, stifled way. She did not answer at once, and 
when she did speak it was a low spoken order. 

" Take me where we can speak away from others," 
she commanded, and without a moment's further delay 
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he led her back to a small room where chairs and broken 
benches and bits of torn carpet and matting and even 
some of the altar decorations had been piled in hopeless 
confusion. He cleared some of these aside with his foot, 
making a space for her, and when the two women were 
inside he closed the door. 

" Now, tell me why you have done this thing ? " he 
repeated and his tone was insistent. The princess un- 
wound the veil slowly from her face before she spoke. 
Then she looked up at his. 

" What else did your message mean ?" she inquired. 

" My message? " he repeated. 

<< The message that said you could not come to mc/' 
she answered. 

** I sent no message/' he said. 

She smiled in a tired little way. " No, I really did 
not believe that you had, but I came on the chance." 

He tossed his hair with restless fingers. 

'* But I cautioned you especially to-night against any 
plausible argument/' he told her. " Oh, why could you not 
see that this was one of their ways of luring you here? " 

She smiled, very confidently and serenely. " I did 
understand just that/' she told him. " And I wondered 
why they were so clever to frame their lure in just that 
way." 

For a moment or two he strode up and down the nar- 
row space and his face was seamed with anxiety. 

" When did you receive this message ? What form 
was it in ? Have you the letter with you ? What was 
the messenger like?" He fairly hurled the questions one 
on top another, and her smile did not change. 
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" Dear me, how fast ! " she protested. Then, as his 
face did not lighten, she sobered to answer in a most 
businesslike way, " There was no letter. The messen- 
ger had met you in the street — he gave some definite 
place, but that does not matter except that he offered it 
to appear convincing, I think. The messenger delivered 
the message verbally. He was a roundish man, with 
white hair, and he had a queer, deep line under his lip, 
like a scar." 

Dorian nodded* ** UUer/' he said aloud. <* Go on. 
What was the message ? " 

But the princess was not accustomed to being ordered. 
She shook her head. " The message does not matter. 
I simply came to find out for myself." 

He looked at her then, unconscious of his own strained 
attention. 

" And you are coming whenever any one frames any 
old excuse to bring you ? " he cried, too alarmed for her 
safety to measure his speech carefully. 

" No," she said quietly, " for you see I will be here. I 
am going to stay," and she began to loosen the fasten- 
ings of her cloak. 

" You ? " His gasp was loud. " You cannot be 

serious ? " 

•' Perfectly serious ; why not ? " she inquired, meeting 
his eyes defiantly. He took another stride up and down 
that narrow space before he found words to meet this 
new exigency. 

" Why do you say these things ? Why do you even 
dream such impossibilities ? " he demanded at last, stop- 
ping almost within touch. 
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" Why not?" she countered. 

'' Because I will not suffer it/' he cried hotly, his 
anxiety flaring into determined resistance. 

*< You will not ? " with an inflexion on the you. He 
bit his lip. 

** You must leave instantly/' he said. '< This is a hell 
more dreadful than an}^ing that any one could possibly 
imagine. There is no order, no system ! It is like a 
madhouse with no one to control the crazy inmates. I 
have never seen such a place, — I never believed that such 
things could be I Do you fancy that any one in all the 
world would let you stay — here ? " and the inflexion on 
the you was quite as suggestive as hers had been. 

" Yet I shall stay nevertheless/' she maintained, drop- 
ping the cloak a little from her shoulders and letting it 
fall about her arms. She was in some soft white dress 
with lace that showed the white flesh of arms and neck 
beneath it. He could have laughed aloud at such an ab- 
surd attire for work, not knowing that she had sought 
for a plain dress and had fancied this was plain to mean- 
ness. She met his look firmly. 

*' You are here, an alien and a stranger/' said this 
curious princess calmly, " and why should I stay from 
these people who are suflering, and who after all are my 
people ? " 

He did not guess how his short laugh hurt her, nor 
how she flinched under the hot words that poured from 
his lips. His agony of fear for her safety was so acute 
that he lost all account of words or their meaning, search* 
ing only for something adequate to slay forever this im- 
pube of self-destruction in her. 
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" And you have come to fling your life away, just be- 
cause you fancy it duty, or because an evil man gave you 
a wrong message that on its face was a lie ? " he began. 

" No, no," she protested. " I had started before the 
message came, — I was coming anyway," but he seemed 
not to hear the interruption. His voice, constrained and 
softened for the sufferers outside, still gained volume and 
force as he went on. 

" You call it duty ; and it is only vanity — pride — a de- 
sire to be where action of any kind is moving ! They have 
brought you up incapable of even the ability to weigh 
so small a matter as a spurious letter, and you think you 
can care for the sick and dying, and are able to nurse 
back to health and strength people that were far better 
dead than, if living, used to lure you here! " In his excite- 
ment, he caught both her hands and held them hard. 
*' Oh, tell me that you will go back now — at once ! That 
you will never again mistake any message, or desire — or 
anything that could bring you here — that you will never 
come again ! " 

She had whitened perceptibly under his accusations, 
and it was in very evident humility that she continued to 
meet his eye and maintain her position. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " I am all that you say, and 
more. You need not count them over, — I know every 
one, careless, self-centred, selfish beyond belief, — ^you 
need not remind me." At his sudden protest she had 
shaken her head. " No, you cannot take them back, 
they are all true — true ! But after all, I am what I am, 
and I cannot change myself any more than you can undo 
the things that you have done. I did not know these 
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things until-^until you showed them to me. When you 
were talking to Prince Dorus to-night I began to see 
things that I had never seen before — what sacrifice meant, 
and efficiency, and — oh, many things I Then, after you 
had gone, I began to see that after all I might summon a 
specialist from anywhere, but only God could send me 
the right man, the real man who could save this nation. 
And I knew God had sent me what was greater than we 
deserved, since we were content to let that man do for our 
people what we had failed to do, what -we weakly hid 
away from and tried to escape. After that, I could see 
no way save to come and to ask you to let me help — to ask 
yoii to give me work to do here — here where I belong ! " 

In all his life afterward he never forgot just how she 
looked at that moment, very humble in her great awak- 
ening, very womanly, very sincere, and oh ! so proud, so 
marvelously sweet, so wonderful ! After a long moment 
he dropped her hands and turned away. He dared not trust 
himself longer to look into those deep wells of spirit that 
were held unfalteringly up to him. He reached out 
blindly for something to strengthen his power of persua- 
sion, to inspire him with the right thing that would save 
this woman from her self-sacrifice. Standing, with bowed 
head, and dumbly fighting himself while he sought for 
these things, he felt a touch on his arm, and he saw her 
looking up at him almost timidly. 

" Why do you make me beg for what is mine by 
right?" she whispered. "You serve, — because you 
choose to serve this people. And I choose to serve — 
with you. God gave these people to my ancestors. 
What is your right compared to mine ? *' 
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And then, not knowing how much she knew, how 
much she guessed of his identity, yet forced into a sort of 
revelation by his emotion that counted nothing beyond 
her as of any significance, he had turned and caught her 
liands again to say with all the earnestness of which he 
was capable : " Whatever your right, whatever mine, you 
must go, and I must stay. Outside these walls your 
word is law ; here I am absolute. And because I know 
what you cannot know, because you are a princess and I 
am a ph3rsician, I must force you to safety, to self- 
protection. You may come again, and again, and again, 
and the result will be the same, except that each time it 
will make my task more difficult. Unless you promise to 
stay away I shall live with an unceasing fear day and night ; 
but it will make no other difference. Denounce me if 
you like, send me away if you like, but while I live here 
you shall not — you shall not — enter this place, — not 
while I have breath in my body to say no ! " 

She turned away very slowly, and she drew her cloak 
about her with a little shiver. '' Come, Sophia," she said 
quietly. 

" But you will promise ? " he b^ged. 

" No," she said, " I will promise nothing. For I know 
— and you know — that I will come a^ain," and she passed 
quietly out into the night. 

And the messenger, still lurking in the shadows of the 
vestibule, saw the two women pass down to the waiting 
carriage and be driven away. And his face, under his 
low-drawn hat, gave evidence of his exultation. 



CHAPTER XIX 
STANDING FAST 

It was past midnight when Moir entered the Seven 
Truffles at last and found Allerton yawning over a book. 
He arose at once at sight of Moir and with wide-spread 
arms and another mighty yawn inquired, ** What news, 
sonny ? Jerusalem, but you took your own time get- 
ting here." 

Moir murmured something unintelligible about delays 
and necessary persuasions, and then he crossed the room 
to lay his hat carefully on a table. He addressed Allerton 
without turning toward him. 

" Did you find Drecq without trouble ? Did you leave 
her with him — him personally, I mean ? What did he 
say?" 

Allerton surveyed his companion's back with' raised 
eyebrows. Then suddenly his laugh rang out, seeming 
to clear the murky atmosphere as sunshine follows a 
shower. ** Yes, I did, and he did, and she did, and we 
all three did — everything ! Nobody expired on the way, 
and Dorian seemed too much engaged with doctors and 
patients and things to be more than half aware that we 
were on hand at all. He tried to make Anne see the error 
of her ways ; but you know Anne. She is quite as * sot ' as 
King Dorian himself, and that's considerable. After a few 
futile arguments, he settled down to having her about as 
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if he quite approved of the thing ; though in his insides 
he must have recognized the idiocy of the whole per- 
formance. Why in thunder did she want to do the 
asinine, when he could fill the whole bill himself without 
the least effort ? " 

" Don't know, I'm sure," returned Moir shortly. 
*' However, I suppose it's not our funeral anyhow, and 
they are both old enough to know what they are doing." 
After another moment Moir turned and sank into a chair 
near Allerton with a tired sigh. His face wore a look of 
depression. 

'' Well," began Allerton in challenge of this expression, 
*' what's up anyhow ? What did the leaders say ? Did 
you tell them he had bolted ? " 

Moir roused and began to talk at once somewhat 
volubly, an unusual mental effort at any time for him. 

•* Not at first, for I was not sure of my ground. They 
knew that he was physician as well as pretender, so I 
explained that some influential patients had called him 
for consultation, since I knew of no patients so influential 
as the voter." 

Allerton grinned appreciatively and hurried him. 
" Were the leaders keen to get him back ? " 

" They seemed disappointed of course, and a few said 
things that had a sneer behind them ; but I was prepared 
for that sort of thing, and ignored what I could not 
contradict. It seems that so many people are joining the 
Green Ties, which, by the way, seems to draw a lot from 
the ranks of the Nationalists as well as Republicans, that 
the leaders appeared almost relieved that they had no 
candidate to back. Yet they agreed that all the people 
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want at just this juncture is a popular idol to keep the 
government a monarchy, and that is just the role that 
Dorian could fill to the last inch/' with another sigh of 
regret. ** They know, as we do, that it's not so easy lo 
overthrow a long established government, when the 
people have no particular grievance to nurse, and the 
only argument any can find for democracy is that Carlos 
was too autocratic to be agreeable and Dorus is too 
plastic and vacillating to be trusted. If Dorian had only 
been there with me to-night he could not have failed to 
have plunged in with all his might — and he couldn't have 
failed to win, what's more ! " 

" Then there's no show anyway ? " murmured Allcrton, 
with a hint of surrender in his voice. " By George, it 
isn't just the change of mind that gets me ; but here he 
has left us two, just a pair of little raisins in a big pud^ 
ding, and while the pudding is boiling and sizzling like 
the devil it doesn't even know that the two little plums 
are there. We're too little to be of much account, I 
suppose ; but, by Ginger, I hate to feel that I can't even 
flavor the slice of pudding right around me I And to 
think that Jallon will grab my four per cents." 

Moir lurched forward until it almost appeared that he 
would fall upon his friend, his whole body tense for a 
spring, his heavy brows low above the quick eyes. 

" What are you driveling about ? This is just the 
beginning. We are here to get this crown for Drecq, 
and you can bet that somebody is going to hand it over. 
They oflTered him the thing, and he came to get it. Now 
I explained to-night — and I think I convinced them — 
that Americans are not fond of a fast and loose 
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game, and that when we get busy things will begin to 
hum." 

'* But what the deuce could you and I do alone if they 
sat back and waited for the show to begin ? A proces- 
sion of two is not such a ripping show as we might 
imagine, and Little Willie loveth not the dime show that 
calls for a dollar ticket/' and Allerton looked decidedly 
anxious. 

"It won't be any twopenny procession, don't you 
fret," said Moir encouragingly. " We will get things 
humming, and the leaders practically promised to back 
anything that we found expedient. Moreover, I cannot 
believe that Dorian will stick to this pill job when he 
finds the need so strong for a good Uve man at the wheel, 
and his chances so good for a winner. Anyway, we're 
here to get the place ready for him and it's up to us now 
to keep the leaders busy and hustling for recruits, and to 
hold all the vacillating ones fast, while new converts are 
being made." 

" Come on, I'm ready," agreed Allerton, with new 
interest. •* Tell me where to begin. I'll put up the 
money for anything you say, but don't expect me to 
supply brains. My uncle used to say that they nailed 
down my cover without looking to see if the brains had 
been put inside first." 

Yet it was a dispiriting business, for in spite of their 
determination and zeal, the task was a big one, and it 
seemed as if they two stood alone against all the country. 
Yet neither acknowledged this to the other, and both 
worked with a stern determination to leave no stone 
unturned along the whole way to the throne. 
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Two weeks slipped away, and the republic seemed 
only more real^ more probable. The fifteenth of J uly 
had changed somewhat in its meaning to the people, who 
appeared to look forward to it as to the beginning of 
political upheaval. The more conservative element in 
the kingdom could only hope that the day would bring a 
republic that was not anarchy, so openly riotous had 
grown the radicals. No one knew where to place his 
neighbor politically. A thousand theories were in the 
air, only to be contradicted the following day by other 
thousands, until public opinion had become a kaleido- 
scopic mass of colors and prisms, that were always shift- 
ing, alwa}^ falling into new combinations. 

To Moir, frothing in his impatience, yet never allowing 
a hint of his impatience to escape, the days brought per- 
plexing complications that were hard to meet. Morning, 
noon and night found him invariably at work, meeting 
leaders, organizing committees, writing innumerable 
pamphlets and editorials, for Allerton had bought a paper 
as one of his weapons, and Moir filled it to overflowing 
with statistics that he based on reforms that only Dorian 
of Drecq could compass — Dorian, this heir whose birth- 
right was prior to that of all others, Dorian, the American 
who could give them a government vastly superior to any 
civic combination that ever had or ever could be formed. 

After a little, repetition began to tell. People, inter- 
ested, began to ask where might be found this paragon, 
this man who alone could save the country. For that 
was one element that Moir never ceased to urge, the lack 
of the necessary leader among the Republicans. To be 
sure, every smallest village and hamlet had some favorite 
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son that it desired to see at the head of the natioiii and 
whose claims it vigorously urged upon its particular 
delegate ; yet no one son of them all stood sufficiently 
above his brothers to be of concern to the country as a 
whole, and in the Nationalist ranks Dorian, of course, 
stood alone. So bitter, indeed, became this conflict of 
candidates among the Republican factions that at the 
beginning of July it looked as if after all this mighty 
Republican party might be so torn and rent as to be 
forced down, the victim of its own popularity, beneath 
the heels of Royalist or Nationalist. 

Yet this same element of uncertainty affected in an- 
other way the Nationalist party also, since Dorian, in 
spite of all plans and^all opposition, stuck to his self-im- 
posed task among the cholera patients. The call for 
him as a leader and heir had been met by silence or a 
hurried, " Don't bother me. I'm too busy," until at 
last his friends were forced to the reluctant admission 
that the missing American claimant for the throne was 
none other than the Dr. David, specialist, whose methods 
had unfortunately been exceedingly unpopular with the 
masses. From the very first Dorian had been contin- 
ually forced into false positions and unfortunate ones, 
since to control the disease had necessitated drastic 
methods, things that spelled only tyranny to a people that 
had never known modern sanitation. No one had meas- 
ured, except those who toiled day and night in the in- 
fected area, how appalling had been the outlook at first ; 
for no hint of this had come from the specialist, since it 
was his business alone to stamp out the scourge at any 
cost, not to complain about opposition and difficulties. 
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The council, pledged to back him, gave only lukewarm 
encouragement when it was nothing worse, withdrawing 
all it dared when salvation became so unpopular. Moir, 
spending every waking moment in a frenzied eagerness 
to push the chances of Dorian as king, secretly rejoiced 
at the opposition that Dorian the physician was forced to 
undergo, since he might be forced after a while to aban- 
don his task and to enter paths more personal. 

Then, one morning, came news that suddenly whitened 
Moir's face, and made him hand over the newspaper to 
AUerton without explanation. The paper stated that 
the specialist himself had at last been stricken with the 
disease, although details of the affair had been rigorously 
suppressed or withheld. Allerton read through the brief 
account rapidly, and then, wheeling in his chair, he 
snatched the telephone from its hook and shouted to the 
operator, "Give me Cholera Headquarters — quick, I 
tell you I No, I don't know the number and I don't 
care. I want it quick — hear ? " and he had the hospital 
almost before he had ceased speaking. But results 
stopped there. The nurse who answered the call would 
give no particulars further than to say that the doctor 
was tired and was resting and had issued orders not to 
be called on any account. When Allerton, infuriated, 
had demanded Anne, he was told that Miss Rollson was 
also sleeping after a hard night. Allerton then said 
things uncomplimentary regarding the management of 
the hospital, also embracing in their far-reaching compass 
every member of the staff, every nurse and especially 
every patient. Then he hung up the receiver and turned 
to Moir. 
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** Evidently something is wrong, and they are either 
scared to death, or have the most peremptory orders 
to give nothing away. Do you think that we would 
gain anything by going down there and storming the 
old place ? " 

" No/' counseled Moir, after a moment's thought. " If 
Anne is on her feet she will know our anxiety and get 
us word in some way. If we do not hear from her by 
evening we'll 'phone again, and that failing, we'll go in 
person." 

And when about three o'clock in the afternoon Moir 
heard a woman's voice calling his name on the 'phone he 
answered quickly, sure that at last Anne had thought of 
them and was calling. 

" Hello. Yes, yes, it's Moir ! Is that you, Anne ? 
I knew " 

But just there he stopped. It was not Anne's voice, 
but the princess who was calling, and the princess in 
person at the 'phone. 

" Oh — eh — ^yes, yes, of course. I did not recognize 
your voice. . . . Yes, this is Dr. Drecq's friend — Dr. 
David's I mean, of course ! . . . What's that ? . . . 
Yes, I heard, but only the most meagre details. . . . 
No, he hasn't sent for me. . . . What is it ? . . . 
Oh, you want me ? . . . Why, of course, I'll go up 
at once. I'll make it as quickly as I can. . . . The 
side entrance, you say, and some one will be waiting for 
me there ? . . . Yes, thank you, I think I have all 
the details. Good-bye ! " 

But when Moir was finally ushered into the little 
morning room through which he and Drecq had passed 
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on the way to her bedroom on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, Moir found the princess looking quite as pale and 
considerably more disturbed than on that occasion. Two 
older women were seated near the window, and although 
they rose when the princess came forward to welcome 
him they returned to their places as soon as he had 
bowed over the princess's hand, and there they remained 
throughout the visit, stone images of discretion. 

" You are very good to come so promptly/' said the 
princess with a little smile, " and I am very foolish and 
selfish to bother you when you are so busy." 

" Not at all| — pleasure " murmured Moir, who 

was not framed for a courtier. 

"Won't you be seated?" suggested Ora of Drecq 
ailably; but although she moved toward a chair she 
stood beside it, suddenly lost in thought, and Moir per- 
force stood also. After a moment she said, as if repeat- 
ing words verbatim, " You said you knew very little ? " 

"About the doctor's illness, you mean?" inquired 
Moir, somewhat at sea. 

The princess swept a bewildering glance round upon 
him. "Why, certainly. What else?" she demanded 
as if no other subject existed in all the world. 

" I have only the newspaper accounts," began Moir, 
but her eyes opened so wide that he stopped, feeling for 
the right key. 

" The newspapers ? Then they would not let you see 
him?" 

" I did not try. I knew too well in advance what sort 
of a reception I would get if I did," and Moir affected a 
smiling serenity. 
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For a full minute the princess did not answer, regard- 
ing him meantime as if she had found some new and 
wonderful specimen of masculine strength. 

** But how in the world could you stay away ? " she 
inquired at last. " You are the best and nearest friend 
he has. Surely, if he were even a little ill, they would 
not keep you from him.'* 

" They refused particulars even over the 'phone," re- 
turned Moir a hint shortly. It was not pleasing to have 
even her highness point out what she evidently chose to 
consider his duty. But the princess apparently did not 
hear the irritation in his voice. She stood toying with a 
tassel of the window shade, and she turned her eyes 
sideways upon him, as a woman considers color or qual- 
ity of some material that she is about to buy, or cast 
aside. 

<' That is really too bad. I sent for you as one who 
could, of course, give me the very latest bulletin. It did 
not occur to me that you had not seen him." 

" But your highness of course knows that I could not 
possibly be here if I had seen him," protested Moir 
bluntly. " The prince has forbidden any one who has 
ever attended a cholera patient or been near one in any 
way, from approaching your person." 

** Oh — that," said Ora, and looked out of the window. 
Then after another delay, while Moir fidgeted and 
wondered why all women were so queer, she turned 
toward him again and her glance challenged him to con- 
tradict her if he dared. 

" Prince Dorus is most careful and considerate, but if 
he had heard this distressing news he would certainly 
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have been more eager — that is, more solicitous than I in 
regard to the doctor's health." 

Moir managed a bow. He was Uterally too astounded 
to speak. The princess went on in a level voice : 

" My uncle is unfortunately away. I must do what I 
can in his place. Dr. David has done so much for us as 
a people that we desire to show him every possible 
evidence of our — our interest in his work and — why, in 
him personally. If he is ill and sufTering he must have 
every attention that science and influence can place about 
him/' and again that challenge flashed in her eyes. 

" Your highness is most kind/' murmured Moir 
stiffly. 

" Kind ? " she repeated the word quietly, but the dark 
eyes smouldered. After a second she laughed softly. 
" That is very conventional — and very false, as you 
apparently know perfectly well," she said unexpectedly. 

Moir began to feel quite giddy. What would this 
remarkable woman say next ? And how in thunderation 
did she expect him to find answers for her speeches ? 

Then the princess dropped the tassel and took one 
step toward Moir. *' How shall I find out the exact 
truth ? " she asked him in that queer level voice. 

" I cannot say, unless your highness should apply in 
person/' he answered, soberly enough, not conscious of 
what he was saying and only wildly anxious to find out 
what this woman wanted with him and to get away. 

" But that is useless. I proved it," returned Ora 
steadily. 

" You mean ? " gasped Moir. 

*' 1 went to the hospital myself this morning, — and was 
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turned away." Her eyes were blazing now at the re- 
membrance. 

** But that is exactly what he begged you never to do/' 
cried Moir. ** He would have been the last one to have 
admitted you had he known." 

She waved his protest aside as futile. 

'< I saw a person — a nurse — his special nurse, they told 
me/' went on the princess with a slight curl in the red 
lip, " and she told me " 

'' Did you learn the nurse's name ? " interrupted Moir 
suddenly. 

" Ralson, or Rowly, or Rolling " 

** Ah, yes, Miss Rollson, perhaps ? " suggested Moir a 
bit significantly. 

<* Yes, that is the name. Miss Rollson told me that 
the doctor was quite well but very tired. That he had 
refused to see any one in order to get a necessary rest, 
but that he was quite himself in every way." 

** Then you have the thing you wanted, the exact 
truth/' said Moir. The princess looked at him as if to 
sound that last remark before replying. 

" You know this Miss Rollson — personally ? " 

" Very personally/' agreed Moir. 

" And she can be trusted to tell the truth ? " 

" Absolutely." Then, as if the question were forced 
from him : " Can you remember just the words that Miss 
Rollson used ? " 

To his amazement he saw the swift color sweep 
across her face, although she lifted her head some- 
what proudly at the moment as if defying it to overcome 
her. 
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" Certainly, I remember every word." But she stopped 
definitely. 

" Would it be unmannerly to ask you to repeat them ? " 
asked Moir very humbly after a moment. 

The princess, evidently remembering that this was the 
dearest friend of him whose illness they were discussing, 
bit her lip in hesitation before she said : ** The words are 
not of any moment, yet if they would assure you of his 
safety, I think I can repeat them." She evidently felt the 
color rising again for she threw up her head almost im- 
periously as she repeated the words, " * Dr. David is not 
ill, only very, very tired. He would die a thousand 
deaths if he thought that you were here.' " 

In spite of her slenderness and the fresh youthfulness 
of face and figure, Moir thought at the moment that he 
had never anywhere seen anything so royal as was this 
girl princess when she looked at him after she had re- 
peated the few syllables. But the words were characteris- 
tic of the real speaker, and Moir could almost see Anne 
herself as he listened. 

" Thank you," he said very simply. " Certainly, you 
saw Miss Rollson, and you may set any fears at rest. 
The doctor is only tired, not ill." 

But the princess did not look as immediately relieved 
as he had expected. 

** This Miss Rollson must be a remarkable person," 
she said testingly. '' You have such absolute confidence 
in her." 

*' She is most rare, since she is both truthful and faith- 
ful," agreed Moir concisely. 

She turned almost sharply away and sat down. She 
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lifted a feather fan from the table and waved it gently 
before her face as if she were warm. 

" Thank you very much, Mr. Moir," she said with a 
smile that set his pulses leaping, so bewildering were her 
eyes. " You see, the prince and I feel greatly indebted 
to Dr. David, and also we feel that we have in a measure 
enticed him here and so are somewhat responsible for 
his — his fate." 

*' He would not allow you to consider the matter in 
that light for a moment," protested Moir. He wondered 
if she had not read the papers, and was it possible that 
she did not know that Dr. David and her uncle's antag- 
onist were one and the same ? Certain it was not his 
business to point out these little items. 

<* But I cannot quite understand why the newspapers 
had the story if you are sure it was untrue," she said. 

** It is some mistake — no, I have it I " and Moir thought 
hard for a moment as light began to break. <* It is Uller's 
way of doing things, of course. He fancied that you 
would send some one down there, perhaps, to inquire for 
the doctor, and through that person he could reach you 
and your uncle. He knows that the quarantine is strict 
in that district, but " 

" He need not have concerned himself," returned the 
princess serenely. " I have been all through that dis- 
trict twice^and safely." 

Moir could not hide his surprise. 

" The first time was quite soon after — after Dr. David 
took charge. One of my friends told me that she had 
heard at a reception that afternoon that Dr. David had 
boasted openly that he had forbidden any one to cross 
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his quarantine, prince or peasant. I went, of course, at 
once to show him that a princess of the blood could go 
anywhere at her pleasure." 

'< Perhaps it was just as well that the doctor did not 
catch you there," returned Moir with a smile. 

" Oh, he did. I went directly to him. He was furi- 
ous." 

" Naturally." 

She held the fan over one cheek. " He said things 
that I shall never forget. Among others that I had set 
a poor example to my subjects. If I wanted the disease 
I could have it and welcome, but it seemed a pity to en- 
danger the entire palace and perhaps spread the disease 
past control just for idle gossip and a girlish whim." 

It was very evident that she had forgotten Moir 
wholly at the moment, for her eyes were absent and she 
repeated the words as if they still hurt, though so much 
time had passed since they were uttered. 

Moir stirred uneasily, and the action aroused her. 

" May I be excused now, princess ? " inquired the im- 
polite Moir, most anxious to escape. 

She arose at once and gave him her hand. " I am 
selfish to keep you so long, and you must of course be 
very busy. I thank you for your prompt coming. It 
was absurd, I suppose, to feel any responsibility regard- 
ing the doctor. As you pointed out, he is quite capable 
of taking care of himself." She smiled with a flashing 
glance under the curving lashes. " I'm not going to 
worry about our part in the undertaking after this, it is so 

needless, and really nobody can control — eh " Her 

voice trailed into silence and in that brief moment she 
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had lapsed again into that strange abstraction. Moir 
looked at her fully, and saw that she was as unaware of 
him as if a somnambulist were looking at him. How 
profound must be her anxiety, if it absorbed her in this 
curious way ! And could it be anxiety for some hidden 
cause other than Dorian's physical health ? Moir felt 
baffled. Yet he dared not leave without permission, and 
he at last bowed and with a murmured word had nearly 
achieved the door when Ora, rousing, stopped him. 

" The prince will be delighted to learn of the falseness 
of this rumor. And, eh, this nurse — you still believe 
her statement rather than the paper reports ? It seems 
queer that I — that we haven't heard of her before. Is 
she an American ? She did not appear to be one of our 
people." 

Moir felt vaguely irritated. He did not care to discuss 
Anne with any one. And as a stubborn man yields any 
point slowly, Moir's answer was brief to harshness. 

" American ? Naturally." 

The princess looked at him with a sudden concen- 
tration. Her face had not changed at all and yet Moir 
was aware that some definite change was being enacted 
behind those eyes. 

" But why naturally ? " inquired the princess. 

" There are not many daughters of Drecq on the east 
side of New York," returned Moir. 

" Then he brought her here ? " demanded Ora swiftly. 

Moir was suddenly infuriated. He spoke thickly, with 
a sense of fulness in neck and brain. ** Miss Rollson is 
Dr. David's secretary." Somehow at that moment he 
could not compass anything more. 
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*' But I saw a nurse — not a secretary/' persisted the 
princess. 

«• Yes, I know. When Dor — ^Dr. David went to the 
hospital she of course went too. Nurses are often secre- 
taries." It bothered him to be forced thus to a sort of 
defense of Anne, and he more and more resented this 
sudden interest that the princess had developed. 

** It seems so remarkable that I — we never heard of 
this secretary-nurse before," remarked Ora. "The 
doctor mentioned you, of course, as his assistant, but he 
said nothing whatever of any woman." 

" No ? An omission, of course," murmured Moir in 
a certain hard way. 

The princess turned away somewhat sharply. " Cer- 
tainly a mere detail," she conceded. 

There was a moment of tenseness. Then the princess 
stepped to a table and took up a note that was lying 
there, face down. She held it in her hand a second or 
two, weighing it lightly. Then slowly she began to tear 
it into pieces. 

" Is there an)rthing more, your highness ? " inquired 
Moir, watching those tearing fingers. 

" No — ^that is, not now," said Ora of Drecq, without 
looking at him, however. " I sent for you to ask a favor 
— I wanted a message to reach Dr. David without fail-r- 
but no, I think there is nothing more to-day," and with 
a grave little inclination of the head and without lifting 
her eyes, the princess dismissed her visitor. 

That night Moir, for the first time, went down into 
the infected district to see Drecq. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE CHOLERA SPECIALIST 

When Moir had actually reached tHat part of the city 
known as the Plague Spot, and within whose limits 
Dorian had succeeded in confining the epidemic, he found 
it worse than his anticipations. Not a breath of air had 
seemingly moved in even the Upper Town all day, and 
Moir, trying to pick a path through a mass of sweltering 
humanity that had been forced out-of-doors by the in- 
tolerable heat, felt that all the worn-out dregs of air from 
above had settled heavily in this particular quarter, as a 
sewer is foulest in its lowest part. The buildings, of a 
cheap and blistered stucco, abutting close upon the road- 
way, provided only an uncertain mass of wreckage to 
loom threateningly overhead. To add to the sense of op- 
pression and suffocation, laundry lines had been run from 
window to window across the narrow streets, from which 
depended family linen, motionless and obtrusive, in wanton 
disregard of the decencies of life. It seemed as if, in 
crowding the bodies of this people, the builders of the 
place had also crowded into the spirit a bold flaunting of 
itself and its innate privacy. 

And here — ^here he was to find the man of the hour! 
Moir shut his teeth hard until the tense muscles showed 
tight in his cheek. Could it after all be quite possible 
that in this fetid reservoir of filth and disease Drecq, the 
heir to the throne, had chosen to drown himself? With 
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all the opportunity to rule, and with all the ability to rule 
wisely, could he have sunk himself in this noisome morass 
and have spent that ability in trying to save a few worth- 
less lives out of teeming thousands ? To Moir, plodding 
on with smouldering eyes, the whole thing seemed so 
puerile, and of so false a reasoning. 

Then, Moir became slowly aware of something beneath 
the surface of this mass of humanity, eyes that looked at 
him with something more than curiosity, faces that wore 
a latent menace, dark brows drawn down over sidewise 
glances, smouldering resentment everywhere. And then, 
for the first time, the thing came fully home to Moir, 
this unreasoning rebellion against sanitation and cleanli- 
ness that he had heard talked about occasionally. An- 
other man's burden is always light to his neighbor until 
that neighbor bows his own shoulders beneath the same 
weight Somehow to-night the rebellion of the ignorant 
against any innovation became a very different thing 
from that ghost that had lost itself in a printed page. 
This was wolfish resentment and it met him everywhere 
that he turned, him, the trespasser from the coveted 
Upper Town which for long weeks had been sealed 
against the dwellers in this Lower City. And that same 
bitter, half-concealed menace followed him as he passed 
toward the hospital, him the interloper, the patrician 
who could walk abroad untrammeled in streets for- 
bidden to them. Moir's comprehension of Drecq's task 
began to widen. 

When at length he turned into the square that held 
the hospital — an ancient church that had been condemned 
by the council for this particular use^ — he found the 
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whole area about it of a strange and unexpected cleanli- 
ness. Small buildings and shanties had been torn down, 
exposing a barren tract a block square, roped on all sides, 
around whose entire circumference blazing flambeaux, 
placed at frequent intervals, showed armed sentries 
patrolling that rope with a suggestion of watchfulness. 
As Moir neared the barrier two of these guards came 
forward from either hand and challenged him. 

" I wish to see Dr. David," he explained. 

" On public business ? " 

*• No. Personal." 

" Dr. David has declined to see any one to-night except 
on the most urgent necessity. Only new cases or a 
messenger reporting new cases will be admitted." 

It sounded very like martial law. Moir tore a bit of paper 
from an envelope and scrawled two words. He gave it 
to one of the guards with a confident air. 

" Give that to the doctor, please," he said. " He will 
understand." 

Yet the sentry went instead to the nearest light and 
read the message aloud for the benefit of his companion, 
who maintained his place before Moir. 

" * Important — David,' " he read. Then, " Say, what 
do you think? Shall we venture? The orders were 
most strict." 

They consulted a moment more in broken murmurs 
and then the reader departed and the second returned to 
maintain a careless surveillance of the visitor. 

" You see, we have to be careful. The doctor is so 
exacting. The slightest omission or fault — ho, presto, 
the guilty one is greatly punished." 
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'' So? " Moir tried not to appear too much interested. 
** And why a discipline so military ? " 

The man strutted a pace or two in pride of responsi* 
bility. '* We guard not only the sick to keep them 
within where they may be saved, but we guard also the 
nation to save it from illness and death." 

It was very evident that the words were recited verbatim, 
a lesson learned through frequent repetition. Moir's 
brows went up slightly. So Dorian was appealing to the 
patriotic in these helpers. The statesmanship of the 
thing raised Moir's hopes. Dorian was certainly begin- 
ning his king's policy here. 

" That is very fine," Moir told his sentry. " It must 
be a glorious feeling to realize that one is guarding the 
whole country." Then, as there was no audible reply, 
Moir offered a cigarette with an observation on the hot 
weather and added, as he struck a match, " It must be an 
added trouble for the sick in there," with a nod toward 
the church. 

" Oh, no, they are too sick to feel heat or cold — no, not 
there, if you please. I will take your match," and even 
as he accepted a cigarette he reached out and took the 
match from Moir's fingers. When he had blown out 
his own match Moir noticed that the man held the two 
bits in his hand. After another moment he looked up 
at Moir testingly. 

" Friend of Dr. David's, I suppose ? " 

Moir laughed shortly. '' I have not seen him for a 
long while. And I have no doubt that the doctor 
thinks he has no enemy in the world so blind to his best 
interests as I. Certainly, no one lives who is so anxious 
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to upset his present plans as I, if that is what you call a 
friend." Then, as if on second thought, ** But I hope 
you will not mention this/' and he affected a very con- 
vincing anxiety. 

The guard nodded reassuringly. *' Who am I to tell 
what I hear ? I, who must suffer here in the hot sun by 
day and who cannot return to my family at night with- 
out his pass. Have I reason to tell what another may 
say who desires as much perhaps as I to upset his plans ? " 
and he flicked the ash of his cigarette with a stumpy 
finger, and caught that ash dexterously in the other hand 
where he held it with the matches. 

*< So you maintain at all hours this cordon? " Moir's 
eyes traveled the length of it visible at the time. 

" Ah, bah — forever, day and night ! First one, then 
another must serve. It is fiercely hot by day — it is 
unendurable at night when one could otherwise sleep the 
sleep of a tired man. But no, up and down with heavy 
gun, sweating and groaning, forever marching to measure 
a rope ! " 

The carelessness of his earlier manner had given place 
to an unmistakable rancor. Moir's speech was a feeling 
for the pulse of this malady. 

" Tiresome, of course, but necessary," he observed. 

" Necessary ? Bah ! Whoever heard before of ropes 
and guards to cure cholera ? Do we not know cholera 
better than he, we who have suffered for generations ? " 

Yet he spoke softly in his anger and he looked about 
him once to be sure no one was near. " See," and he 
held out the bits of burned match on his open palm. 
" See, I dare not so much as drop these upon the pave* 
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ment, I who have thrown whatever I liked underfoot all 
my days i Even the pavement must be made holy I And 
only yesterday it was that a man was cast into a foul 
prison for spitting upon the stone — the spit of his own 
mouth i And all because he broke a law that Dr. David 
had made i My God I And the city is blind, letting so 
great an idiot dictate what her sons shall do I " 

He ground his heel upon the stone, as if thus he might 
crush the hated thing that had restrained his liberty and 
that of those about him. Yet even in the venom of his 
wrath Moir noted that the man made small noise and 
that the glance he cast at the lighted window in the 
church held a peculiar, careful respect. 

Could it be that Dorian the Dreamer had awakened 
and was ruling with an iron hand ? Might not this 
growing disaffection force him into gripping the helm of 
the country before long ? Moir's spirits mounted high. 

<<But to spit is to endanger others/' began Moir. 
"To " 

'' Bah I " The interruption was a growled curse. 
" This one thing is not all. My wife shall not throw her 
dish-water out of the window, lest it breed poison 
beneath. My son shall not leave the single street where 
we live, not even for play, lest he carry contamination 
to others around the corner — he, the healthiest lad in the 
quarter I And I cannot visit my brother because from 
one house on that square two cases were taken yesterday 
from behind a pile of rubbish in the yard where the poor 
mother had hidden them from the miserable inspectors 
who come daily and drag little children from their 
mother's arms — ah, that poor mother! My brother 
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heard her screams all night afterward I And even here I " 
He swept a glance around the square. " Each man in 
the whole quarter who is not sick in his bed must serve 
here, two from one street, two from another, — whenever 
summoned — ah, 'tis a devil with whims! And what 
good? Just to hold the pest here, here where we have 
our homes and the little ones I He will not let it away to 
feed upon the rich, not he I He feeds only the poor to 
the destroyer ! He exults that it is so — have I not 
heard him with my own ears ? ' Here and nowhere else, 
thank God ! ' he says over and over. And what about 
our mothers and wives and little ones ? He will not let 
them away, not so much as across a single city street up 
in the Town. And here we must rot and die because he 
says so ! Great God I And they whisper that more 
than all he is trying to make men believe that he belongs 
on the throne of Drecq, he, the tyrant, the impostor ! " 
The man shook his fist above his head — but noiselessly. 
Moir was stirred almost beyond the seal he had set on 
his lips. The agony of this man was very real. The 
primal passion of self-preservation had overthrown lesser 
considerations and this man, moved by his ignorance to 
any rebellion, equipped with a greater ability than any 
beast to tear and rend and destroy, was now all animal, 
and prepared like an animal to fight in a primitive way 
for escape. And if this man, then of course others — un- 
numbered hundreds perhaps, all seething in the same 
boiling mass. And just how much of this did Dorian 
know ? Instantly Moir mentally leaped to arms. In just 
what way could he stand now between this horde of 
brutish things and the man whose self-sacrifice had 
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brought fhem to this pass ? Moir sought for an arrow to 
pierce this darkness in the other. 

** Tut, tutt who are we to , question the great doctor's 
rulings? He has studied long years and has healed 
many. He knows better than we how to burn out the 
scourge, and we must wait in patience. It will be over 
soon now, for has he not lessened the thing ? When he 
has cleansed the city and we all are well and strong *' 

" Elh, yes, when," retorted the guard sullenly, yet with 
lowered voice. For the messenger was returning. ** But 
see, while we wait, hundreds are dying here because they 
cannot get away. Let him send the innocent to safety 
and we will stay ! But no, not he I He serves only the 
rich!" 

The messenger came up to them swiftly. ** The 
doctor says that he will see you. This way quickly,'^ 
and he turned to lead the way. The discontented one 
caught Moir's arm, and whispered hoarsely, ** But you 
will not tell over to any what I have said ? You will not 
betray me ? My wife and children cannot live if I am 
taken from them ! " 

Moir shook him off, but he waited a moment to say 
warningly, ** No, I will be silent if you will say no 
more to any other. If you do anything rash — if I hear 
of meetings or open talk, I may have to speak. Until 

then " He lifted his hand to his lips and hurried 

after his guide into the church. But scarcely was he 
within than he halted. Before him, beyond the vestibule 
the whole length of the nave, dimly lighted, was visible, 
and, broken only by straight lines of the aisles, a white 
sea of cots covered the entire floor space, flowing into 
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every nook and angle, every corner and screen. A 
quiet, silent sea, wherein white-robed nurses walked knee- 
deep and spoke in soft voices to tortured things that lay 
beneath the surface. An all-pervading atmosphere of 
spartan cleanliness mingled with the odor of drugs and 
disinfectants was upon the place, an uncertain atmos- 
phere that held whispers and sighs and faint moans that 
were suddenly hushed. And over all, the stifling 
heat of the night and the measured steps of the guards 
outside. 

Moir, just from the noisy city and the seething quarter, 
from the discontented guard and the latent rebellion, felt 
suddenly oppressed and stifled, as a worldly experience 
that is thrown back upon itself when it enters a cloister. 
Here the world and all it contained — passion, ambition, 
self-seeking — all were very small, unknown, forgotten. 
This sea of sufTering, this heroic, silent, conquering fight 
with death, drowned all lesser things fathoms deep. 

The guide touched Moir on the arm and indicated a 
white curtained doorway in the recess on the right. 
Moir pressed something into his hand automatically and 
moved toward the place indicated. But when he entered 
a sudden curious reverence overpowered him for an in- 
stant, as unexpected as it was novel. It was gone in an 
instant, but the effect for that small time had been bUnd- 
ing. Although he did not know it, the feeling had 
softened both voice and face. 

Dorian sat at a table within the room, writing. The 
green shaded lamp above his head cast shadows every- 
where save within its small circle of light that fell on the 
page and on the face bent above it, such a terribly worn, 
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tired, haggard face. Moir shut his teetli hard to stifle 
the cry that had nearly escaped him. 

Then Dorian looked up and in another instant was on 
his feet. He gripped Moir's hand in both his own. 

** Hello, Moir ! It's like home to see your old phiz I 
Gee, but I've missed you I " 

** Good — God I " muttered Moir stupidly, staring at 
the other. 

" What's the matter ? " Dorian's delight in his recov- 
ered friend was not to be quenched by anything so 
trivial as that friend's wide-eyed astonishment. 

** Matter? I never saw such a sight i What the devil 
have you done to yourself? " Moir's shock was fast 
giving way to an almost insane rebellion. Although 
only a fractional part of Dorian's fight was written on 
his face, sufficient was there to fill Moir's conscience with 
a most disquieting question, that perhaps after all he 
might have accomplished more for this friend if he had 
stood beside him. Certainly if he had been here Dorian 
could never have looked like this. What a mad, selfless 
dreamer the man was I 

" Oh — you mean my looks ? " Dorian laughed a little 
wearily. " I suppose I am an object, for two or three of 
the nurses have told me so ; but I haven't had time to think 
about looks. You see there's been a lot more to do than 
I fancied at first, and we're rather short handed. But the 

women 1 By George, the women have been ama- 

zons ! Have you seen Anne ? Anne has been a regular 
machine. She doesn't seem to know the meaning of 
rest, and always right there when she's wanted. From 
the moment she came in here that night she just took 
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things into her own hands and they have been moving 
right along ever since. She's a wonderful woman. 
Does she know that you are here ? " 

" No." Moir appeared to have lost interest He drew 
forward a chair and sat down to the heaped table. Dorian, 
following his example, dropped into his own chair. His 
face wore a ghost of a smile as if he were glad to look 
upon some familiar thing. Moir began at once in a 
businesslike way. 

" Of course there is no use suggesting rest — it's per- 
fectly evident that you are determined to go on like this 
to the end — I mean until you have mastered the scourge if 
your plans are not interrupted by your immediate demise 
— which cannot be far away if you continue this particu* 
lar form of suicide. I can imagine a more comfortable 
and pleasant road to extinction, but then every man to 
his taste." 

Dorian laughed softly. 

" What a sardonic old cuss you always were ! " he said. 
" It's all the funnier since you never let up on yourself 
an inch in any way. I never saw such a remorseless ex- 
ecutioner of self as you are, — and to talk to me of stop- 
ping in the very heat of the fight I Get out, you know 
you're loony." 

" I knew that you'd probably think so. By the way, 
the papers had you nearly dead and buried this morning. 
Was it just politics ?" 

Dorian laughed again in the tired way. ''Oh, no, 
partly politics and mostly scare, I believe. I lost my 
grip a bit last night and Anne ordered me to bed. She 
stood guard over me like a lion and would let no one get 
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by. Some reporters came for copy this morning and 
she sent word that no one could see me on any account. 
I understand the extras were out in an hour, though no- 
body here knew anything about it until people began to 
call us up and then it was too late to stop things." 

<< Welly we began to think that it was something funny. 
So even news, mere municipal news, does occasionally 
seep down into this cesspool ? " inquired Moir. 

" Sometimes. Why ? " 

** Perhaps you know then that the Republicans are 
hard pushed for a candidate on the coming fifteenth of 
July ? " 

^ No, I haven't had time to read that sort of thing. 
One gets narrow and crabbed down here. It's the fumes 
of the cesspool, I suppose," with a smile. *' What are 
they planning to do at the convention ? I should think 
it would be appallingly late to be without a candidate 



now." 



Dorian asked the question automatically, and passed 
his hand over his forehead and through his hair as if 
striving to arouse benumbed nerves into some sort of 
action. The effort to become interested in his friend's 
interest was pitiful. Yet Moir steeled his heart. 

" So you know that there is to be a convention ? " 

'* Yes, for we are hoping that with established order we 
may get a little better backing by the government. 
Heaven knows we need it I " 

" That's easy. You can have all you want if you want 
it enough." 

" What do you mean ? " Dorian began to look very 
much awake. 
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" There's a sure way, and one only to get it." 

"What is it?" 

Moir laid a hand heavily on the table and looked 
straight into the eyes of tlie other. 

** How much would you do to obtain help for these 
people down here ? I mean sane, honest legislation ? " 

" Anything." 

" Then come — come with me — to-night — and fight for 
it ! " Moir was on his feet now, his voice carefully 
restrained, but face and figure glowing. *' With power 
in your hands you can do more for this people than any 
Uving man. You know their needs — you have learned 
them from bitter trials — these weeks have taught you 
what is best for them, what is the noblest service for you. 
This is your hour I The Republicans will accept you 
with joy if once you guarantee them a certain freedom. 
The Nationalists will hail you as their hope and their 
salvation. You can have anything you like if you will 
strike for it now. This is the hour, I tell you, and 
you are the man! Only a few hours of work, of 
struggle — only a great pull in the harness and the 
thing is won. Oh, can't you feel the bigness of the 
thing ? " 

Dorian sat very still for a long time looking up at him. 
Moir in turn stood equally still, looking down. He saw 
the haggard face glow with a great admiration, saw it 
darken with a great weariness — and nothing more. Moir, 
so tense in the silence, knew Dorian's answer before he 
had spoken a single word. 

** My dear, old, stupid, faithful friend, how can I make 
you understand ? " said Dorian. 
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Moir's attitude relaxed. The last card had been 
played — and the adversary held the winning hand. Yet, 
recognizing defeat, Moir refused to go down. 

** Then, — even for the sake of this ignorant herd, you 
will not?" 

Dorian leaned his arms on the table and spoke with 
firmness. 

** Could any sane man leave his work and dance after a 
chimera? Here I can do things. I can see concrete 
results — the Lord knows it's Uttle, but it's something. If 
I leave it even for a day things get mixed. Why, I slept 
one whole night, for I thought I had things controlled, 
but when morning came two of the patients had crawled 
out-of-doors somehow, one to die, one never to be found, 
though we searched the whole quarter, hidden in some 
place where his friends could elude the inspectors. It 
was nobody's fault, but it happened when they knew I 
was not on my feet. Perhaps it might have happened 
anyway, but then again it might not. Eternal vigilance 
is the only cure here — and a body that needs no rest, and 
a brain that thinks automatically. I'm developing both, 
thank goodness I The other doctors have families, and 
their practice, and cares that I haven't. Most of them 
lend us a hand when they can and they help keep the 
Upper Town safe, for they ship every case to us that is 
even a suspect — they've learned the need for that — after a 
few ugly lessons," a bit grimly. " You see I've no practice, 
no family, no anything that counts, and my hospital ex- 
perience over home hardened me and taught me modem 
methods. I never realized before how much they could 
mean, for they were such well-known, common things 
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for everybody there. Perhaps all the experience was just 
getting me ready for this, who knows ? Anyway, here I 
am. Out there," with a toss of the head toward the city, 
'* I'd be only a puppet, with a task that others could do 
better. Here I'm trying to do something that nobody 
else wants to do— -or will do. Can't you see that I've 
really no choice in the matter ? That I've got to stand 
pat?" 

** And do you know what they are doing behind your 
back out there in the city?" and Moir's head jerked 
backward toward the door. *' Do you know what they 
are saying? The disaffection? The mutiny?" Moir 
used it as a parting shot, but he was not prepared for the 
effect. At the last word Dorian was on his feet, his face 
kindled, all weariness gone in a flash. 

"So— you know that? Well, most of all perhaps, 
because of that very mutiny, I shall stick ! They have 
rebelled, and I've held my own. They have lied and 
intrigued ; and I've discovered and punished I They 
have hidden their dead and dying ; I have searched and 
found I They squirm and they curse and they hate ; but 
they obey. Not one of the whole quarter passes the 
invisible barrier between us and the Upper Town now, 
not one refuses when called on for service here. And 
with all their lies, and their curses and their rebellion we 
have locked the disease right down here — here, within 
reach of the cure. The people in the city yonder are 
safe, — and up in the palace the princess is safe, safe, safe ! 
Do you think that because a man cannot have the big 
things of life that he is not thankful for the success of his 
task in the low, hard, grinding things ? Somehow I 
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don't care a hang for anything outside this beastly 
hole, and just because I've set my heart on holding the 
scourge in my hand and crushing it, I'll be satisfied and 
ask nothing more when it's done." 

Moir, so rarely impulsive, reached out his hand and 
laid it on Dorian's shoulder. 

** No, you're right/' he said. ** I would not want you 
to go — ^to leave it. I did not understand." 

The physician laughed in a curiously shamefaced way, 
as if in uncovering his heart he had exposed a sacred 
thing that should have been guarded jealously. He 
turned a little aside. 

'' That's all right/' he said. '' I know it has been hard 
for you to get my view of the thing, just as it was hard 
for me to see yours. But/' with a quick turn toward his 
friend again, <' but you mustn't think that I'm all in the 
dark about your part of the work. I'm only stupid and 
dumb, somehow. My head feels muddled so much of 
the time, that I can't think things out. I'm only a ma- 
chine that thinks disinfectants. But some time this will be 
over, and I'll tell you then what I know about the part 
you have played, the colossal work you've accomplished, 
the faithful " 

" There, there, sonny, cut it out/' laughed Moir as 
Dorian passed his hand again across his eyes with that air 
of utter weariness. *• My present job is to keep AUerton 
busy. You have no idea of the amount of mischief 
that one man can get into in twenty-four small hours ! 
He fights a hundred tongue battles in every hour, and I've 
saved him now from some twenty duels or more. Well, 
here's good-bye for the present. Take care of yourself/' 
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and he squeezed Dorian's hand with a grip that was 
painful. 

" Where are you going now ? " inquired Dorian follow- 
ing him to the door as if loath to let him go. 

Moir turned quickly. 

" By the Lord Harry, I'm glad you reminded me ! I 
haven't a place to go to-night I told AUerton I wouldn't 
be back to-night, as I might have to wait for you. Have 
you a place for me anywhere ? " 

Dorian glanced at him questioningly, but Moir's face 
was as guileless as a child's. *< Why, perhaps, but I — 
why, what's the matter with your going to some decent 
hotel ? This is beastly disagreeable here, and I've no 
sort of accommodations." 

" What's the matter with this couch ? " inquired Moir, 
as if it were useless to discuss the matter further. ** Why 
can't I sleep here ? " and without waiting for permission 
he lay down, settling himself comfortably. Dorian stood 
a full minute and looked at him. 

" I wouldn't have believed that just the sight of you 
could have made me feel so — so homey," he said. " Why, 
I should think we were back in Mrs. Hopgood's old top 
story," and he laughed aloud. 

** Well, we're not, and there's something to be thankful 
for even here," grinned Moir, and' turned on his side with 
closed eyes. 

Dorian went back to his table and tried to write, but 
after a few minutes his head slowly sank on his arms, and 
his quiet, steady breathing told Moir that he was asleep. 
Then Moir sat up and for long minutes he stared across 
the room at the bowed head. He heard steps approach- 
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ing, and on flying, noiseless feet, he was at the door, and 
dismissed the would-be intruder with a single sentence 
that kept the area about the doctor's room silent all 
night. 

«* If the whole world dies, nobody shall come here," 
said Moir, and closed the door. Then, very slowly and 
gently he lifted the physician in his arms and carried him 
to the couch. Throughout that night Moir sat in Dorian's 
chair at the table and stared across the room into empty 
space. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ANNE 

It was the next morning that Moir saw Anne» and then 
he came upon her unexpectedly just outside the office 
door. He had known, of course, that the chances of seeing 
her within the next few minutes were pretty fair, and he 
had counted upon these chances more than he would have 
cared to have confessed even to himself very accurately ; 
yet when she was really before him Moir found himself 
suddenly deprived of speech. He stood still, as if arrested 
in the taking of a stride, and looked at her with that look 
of repressed emotion that she had occasionally surprised 
on his face but could never meet without faltering. Now 
that same look quite deprived Anne of breath, although 
in her surprise she uttered a little cry that was very like 
a sob, and she too stopped and waited. Suddenly a 
surge of color flushed cheeks and forehead, mounting to 
the gold hair that peeped from beneath the prim nurse's 
cap. She laughed a bit nervously and held out her 
hand. 

** 1 knew, of course, you would come some time. 
Sooner or later, you could not fail to come." 

" But you did not think it would be quite so soon?" 
Moir grasped the fingers firmly for the fraction of a 
minute and then let them go reluctantly. His face 
relaxed and the straight glance into her eyes' was less 
disturbing. 
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** No, I did not attempt to measure the time it would 
take, but knowing you — the merciless you " — with a 
meaning smile — <*I knew certainly that you could not 
come until you had fought yourself to it inch by inch. 
Perhaps even then only some sophistry would open your 
eyes." 

" Oh, wisdom of the serpent ! " returned Moir, and 
smiled in turn. <' And knowing so much, I suppose you 
thought that when I came only some equally foolish 
sophistry would hold me here?" he inquired after 
another little pause. Anne shook her head, and glanced 
past him toward the doctor's door as if she expected that 
personage to come out at any moment. Seeing which 
Moir became suddenly restless and impatient. ** Can't 
we go somewhere ? " he said. ** I want a word with 
you." 

Anne hesitated, for Anne was greatly human and 
wholly feminine. Therefore she kept Moir on the rack a 
moment while she mentally debated the proposition. 

** I wanted to speak with the doctor," she said, as if 
thinking aloud. ** But perhaps that can keep. Shall we 
go out ? " 

He opened the big door and held it for her to pass, 
looking down meantime on that golden head with no 
knowledge that his eyes betrayed his longing and his 
loneliness. Neither did she look up to read what those 
eyes were saying, but passed quietly out into the court. 
She spoke a word or two to the sentry on guard at the 
door, and Moir falling into step beside her, they began to 
pace the length of the path together. 

** It has seemed a long time since we came here," said 
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Anne quietly after a second of sensitive silence, *' but I 
have heard how busy you have been in the city and I 
suppose it has seemed less long to you." 

Moir watched her face carefully. Then his eyes 
traveled to the hands, thinner than when they had come 
to him through the window of the limousine, though they 
had seemed such frail hands even then. Now his speech 
came explosively. 

" You are desperately tired — I'm a brute to bring you 
here — to let you stay and walk— just to please my eyes 
with sight of you, my ears with your voice." 

Anne smiled and the color which had faded returned 
in sweeping measure at a breath. ** No, for I'm not 
really so tired as I sometimes believe I am — in fact I'm 
not half as tired as I was a few moments ago." She 
turned her face a trifle so that he could not see it fully. 
♦♦ It's unexpectedly restful to hear you talk in the old 
determined, impatient way, just as hard on yourself as 
always. Tell me about yourself, and what you have been 
doing." 

*' Why, until last night, I fancied I had been rather 
actively engaged." His smile was one of amused self- 
depreciation. " However, I have suffered conversion. I 
see by signs here," with a quick glance that embraced 
the whole square, ** that I have been sound asleep in some 
idler's paradise — no, rather a sleep-walker who mistook 
dreams for realities." 

Anne looked up at him quickly. " We have all 
dreamed dreams and been disappointed," she said, and 
he felt the faint timbre in the voice, as if she desired to 
show him a sympathetic appreciation without too personal 
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a confession. It was this quality in her, this instant 
sympathy, though shown only in a half shy revealment, 
that held for him a never failing charm. It served always 
to open his slow speech. 

" Disappointment is rather a weak name for it," he 
said. ** It is always so hard to give up an3^ing that I 
really want. I believe I'm a coward at heart. Failure 
is one of the things that I could never bring myself to 
admit, and it comes doubly hard now when the habit has 
become fixed." 

" And especially when it is a disappointment for some- 
body else," suggested Anne quietly. He laughed in a 
pleased fashion. 

** How do you divine things with such a fatal ac- 
curacy?" he asked her, and she looked up with an 
answering smile on her lips. 

<« It seems really too bad to spoil such a bit of flattery," 
she said, *< for this time the explanation is so common- 
place and natural. Mr. AUerton has kept me fully 
informed of your struggles — your herculean struggles." 
She waited a moment while he drew great breaths of 
intoxicating satisfaction ; her interest in him, the personal 
him, was so evident. During that slight pause she had 
sobered a trifle and when she began again she looked 
back toward the window of the office. " Knowing you 
and knowing him," with a toss of the head backward, '< I 
just knew in advance what your disappointment was 
bound to be. You see I knew when I saw you that you 
had come here to try a last persuasion, and I knew too 
that you had failed, for your face betrayed you. Nothing 
can turn him to a personal, selfish interest — not even you." 
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She stopped in the path when she said that, and 
looked directly up into Moir's face. He saw that her 
face was glowing with the admiration that a strong nature 
feels for a being that it believes is stronger than itself. 

"So — you have learned to know him pretty well, I 
suppose?" said Moir, and all the gladness was out of his 
voice. She answered instantly. 

<' I hardly know about that, but I have watched him 
every day and I have seen how much this thing means 
to him. In all that time he has known no rest. His 
days and nights have been filled with horrors unspeak- 
able. He has had to fight oppositon of every possible 
kind, filth, ignorance, disease, abuse, neglect — and 
through everything he has held steadily to the end he 
had set out to accomplish. Never once have I seen him 
falter, never show a hint that he was tempted to turn 
back. I thought I knew something of him and his ways 
before we left home, but I never understood a hundredth 
part. He is not like other men. He dreams ideals and 
then lives them, without parade or ostentation of any 
sort, just as if they were the most ordinary thing that 
any man could do. He is all hero — and that is the one 
thing that these poor, ignorant people can neither 
measure nor understand ! " 

She finished in a sort of exultation, and Moir, who 
had known her hero longer than she, and who measured 
him by a great faith and an absolute devotion, felt a 
sudden envy shake him. He answered with a directness 
that was brutal, but softly, as if the words escaped him 
unawares. 

" How you love him ! *' he said. 
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She turned aside quickly, almost as if he had dealt her 
a physical blow, but after a silence that was only the 
duration of a breath she said steadily, ''^I suppose it is a 
sort of — love, though I never called it that even to my- 
self." 

Perhaps if he had known her as a less truthful woman 
he might have sought for some comfort, for some loop- 
hole of hope even then ; but knowing the absolute verity 
of her every thought he made no effort to escape what 
appeared so plain. He blurted out exactly what he did 
not wish to say. 

" I only hope he knows what a lucky dog he is I " 

In the few words there was all the pathos of the face 
outside the gate, all the regret and relinquishment of a 
strong nature that hated failure, all the betrayal of what 
he had sought so long to hide from her ; yet she chose 
to hear in the words only the possible betrayal of her 
story to the physician. She caught him quickly by the 
sleeve in the shock of her fear. 

" Oh — don't say that ! He must never know — why, I 
mean he must never — oh, promise me you'll never hint 
of such a thing to him — to anybody I " 

They had been too absorbed in one another to notice 
the brougham that a moment before had driven into the 
square. But the sound now of its closing door drew 
Anne's attention, and at sight of the woman standing at 
the rope barrier talking with a guard, Anne's breath came 
in a frightened gasp. 

" The princess — again ! " she cried, and moved quickly 
down the path toward the visitor. << This is the third 
time — she must not — the doctor will be wild I '* 
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Anne covered the space between them on flying feet, 
Moir close at her shoulder, and when she had reached 
the barrier Anne's two hands went out to catch those of 
the princess. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear I " murmured Anne gently, as 
one soothes a child. ** Why did you come again, when 
you know it is so useless — ^so wicked ? " 

The guards drew noiselessly aside at a gesture from 
Anne. For a moment the princess did not answer, 
allowing her eyes to travel to Moir's face and to rest 
there, as if only half aware of his presence. Her own 
face looked white and pinched with that look that 
betrays mental suffering. 

** I heard last night — but I could not get anything 
definite — until this morning. Then I dared not send a 
warning — I had to come myself." 

Anne patted the hand she held. Four or five years at 
most divided these two, yet experience, bitterly earned, 
had made Anne a whole generation older than the other. 
" What did you hear ?" she asked calmly. 

Ora withdrew her eyes from Moir and let them meet 
Anne's. Her voice was as quiet and composed as 
Anne's, but it was tense. 

<* The quarter is in revolt. It is arming. Does — he — 
know ? " 

" My poor, poor dear," repeated Anne again in that 
soothing way, all barriers of caste forgotten in the greater 
weight of the moment. " Some one has frightened you 
dreadfully ! This is nothing new. He has been fighting 
this thing from the first. We were always getting reports 
of rebellion, but they never came true. The people resent 
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innovations and they do not like discomfort In the 
work here there have been some bitter separations and 
partings — and they cannot see that they are necessary 
evils. They refuse to forget or to forgive. But I think 
they are coming to a better knowledge of what he is doing 
for them. They will never harm him." 

Ora drew a step nearer and she leaned to speak scarcely 
above a whisper. ** They tell me that there was a dread- 
ful time yesterday at dusk. A woman had hidden two 
sick children behind some boxes in the market-place, 
children who that morning had trotted at her side to 
market, and sickening, had begged piteously not to be 
left to the terrible * Devil Doctor.' One of the inspectors 
found the children dying and summoned an ambulance. 
The mother's screams gathered a crowd. Dr. David was 
passing and heard. He took one of the children in his 
arms and hurried the man who carried the other. They 
say the mother ran after the ambulance until she fell 
shrieking upon the pavement. He drove away and 
left her there." 

** You have the story very accurately," said Anne 
coolly, " all except the ending. When he had brought the 
children here he went back for the mother himself, as the 
improvised ambulance would hold no more at the time. 
He saw the crowd, but that made no difference. He told 
the mother she could come here with her children, but 
they would not listen. They fell upon him with fists and 
knives — it is a marvel that he was not killed. Only the 
driver's quickness in whipping up the horses saved his 
life. But they did not follow far. They have threatened 
often before. Dr. David is not afraid. He would do the 
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thing over again this minute and never understand that 
he was doing a brave thing. You need not believe that 
they or any one else can persuade him to stop short of 
any end he has attempted. He will not " 

" Afraid? " interrupted the princess. The single word, 
low-pitched, was scorching. And in uttering those two 
syllables the woman who spoke them changed, seemingly 
to have lost bodily form and to have become essence, 
blighting, blasting, a flashing embodiment of scorn. The 
low words that followed leaped at the two hearers. " Do 
you believe that I came here to-night because I imagined 
that any fear could touch him? Do you suppose that 
although he exiled me from this place that I have not 
known what he was doing for my people ? Do you think 
that I am so blind that I cannot comprehend his 
mastery here, the obedience of a people who know in 
advance that no threat, no actual violence could affect 
him, since he is wholly without fear of anything that ever 
was or ever could be ? More than all, do you imagine 
that I would come here now trying to save him if I did 
not know these things?" 

Standing voiceless before the sweeping wrath of this 
woman, the two who heard her recognized a spirit as 
dauntless as the courage she championed, and understood 
that it was this very fearlessness held in common that 
bound this woman to this man, that, understanding his 
courage, she had deliberately thrown aside her own strong 
pride and had come on her self-imposed mission, in 
direct violation of all the canons that hedge royalty. 
Anne, listening, forgot her suspicion that this visit might 
be only an inquiry into the doctor's methods, and 
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mentally made full amends for the passing injustice, but 
Ora of Drecq went on with little pause, in that same 
restrained staccato. 

** Can't you see that it is just because of his absence of 
fear, his scorn of weakness, his — oh, what does it matter 
why ? Just because he is himself he must be saved from 
himself. Yes, I know what you both are saying : that 
no power on earth can coerce him. He must be enticed 
to safety — deceived if you like — but saved ! " 

Anne had suddenly grown very grave. ** I would 
almost fear his anger more than his possible capture," 
she said. ** He is not one easily deceived in a matter of 
this kind, nor easily placated when the deceit is discov- 
ered." 

" Then he must be forced," returned this feminine 
descendent of kings, resolutely. 

" Do you really believe that you, or any one, can force 
him to safety?" inquired Moir unexpectedly, the grim 
lines deep about his mouth. 

The princess turned to him with grave simplicity. 
Her resolute air had given place to a softened dignity, 
that in some subtle way was royal. " I know very well 
that I can do nothing," she admitted with a hint of 
bitterness in the voice, " but I have come here to help. 
When I have failed you will still be here to cover my 
failure, to save your friend." 

Very womanly, very simple, very sincere she seemed 
at that moment, and Moir's short laugh was hard, in his 
effort to hide his emotion. 

" You overrate my ability," he protested, " and after all, 
we are crossing a bridge before we have reached it. The 
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people may have been angry last night but have dispersed 
and there are no signs this morning that " 

" No, no, do not deceive yourself," interrupted the 
princess. " My information came from good authority. 
The keeper of the Doscher Gate was found an hour ago 
gagged and bound. The police had ordered out the 
reserves and they were to be stationed around the entire 
cholera zone to protect the Upper Town. I saw the chief 
of police personally before I came here, and I explained 
that the trouble would lie within that district, not at its 
outskirts, but I could not move him. He said he dared 
not risk mutiny at this time among his men ; that they 
feared the cholera with far greater fear than before 
this foreigner came and pointed out the need for 
care. Let this interloper now hold his own against the 
devil he himself had raised. The chief was polite but 
firm. He would try this specialist's own methods, and 
imprison the trouble within its own bounds." Ora 
caught her breath. ** And here, within the boundaries 
that he has held so resolutely to save us all they are going 
to let him go to his death unaided, to go down under the 
feet of those he has daily risked his own life to save ! " 

Moir stood quite still for a long moment. Then he 
shook his head. " No, this is not a time for illusions," 
he conceded quietly. " I believe with you that danger 
may be near, near enough certainly to keep me here for 
a while, but I cannot believe that the people who have 
submitted until now will rise in actual rebellion. Insur- 
rections have had too painful an ending, as a rule, for 
modern men to risk one without extreme provocation. 
The election is too near; they will wait to learn just 
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which way the convention will swing, before they risk 
too much. And meantime, the scourge is practically 
checked. I had it from the doctor himself, and before 
many days the quarantine will be lifted and all the dis- 
comforts done away. Then this man, whom now they 
despise, will become an idol. With their recovered sick 
once more in their arms they will call him hero. The 
process is simple to absurdity. If they can be held in 
check for those few, intervening days we will be able to 
laugh in their faces. And to think that until last night I 

had fancied that I was a factor in this game — I ! " 

He laughed shortly. '* Now I see that whatever I did 
was work thrown away. Politically Dorian is of a mar- 
velously clear vision — and he does not know it. He 
could not possibly have devised a role that would be 
afterward what this self-sacrifice will mean to him as a 
record — I mean — if there were only a little more time — 
and such a little time is all that's needed I " Forgetting 
the women Moir looked anxiously up at the city heights. 

" And time" is the one thing that we cannot control," 
said the princess bitterly. Her voice brought him back 
with a jerk. He became again the confident optimist 
that these women required for comforter. 

" Then we must just take the time somehow," said Moir 
resolutely. " Of course, they have seen the preparations 
of the chief of police and will attempt nothing now. 
You may go home assured that in any event they will 
await a more convenient season. I will stay here, and if 
you can be of any service at any time I will call upon 
you without fail, I promise you that." Then he turned 
from her and looked at Anne. When he spoke again 
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there was anxiety in his voice. " But when you go back^ 
take Miss Rollson with you. She ought not to be here 
if anything should chance to happen — make her go ! " 

His finish was an actual appeal. It sent the hot blood 
flying to Anne's face, and she glanced at him with a curious 
brightness in her eyes. 

" But you know that I would not leave this place now/' 
she said. Moir turned more fully toward her and urged 
her almost tumultuously. 

** Go — go ! " he begged. " I really cannot bear to have 
you here I " 

Anne's smile was tremulous, but it was all happiness. 

** You know that I could not leave — ^him," she said. 
" You and I will stay together." 

Moir squared his shoulders. He had wholly forgotten 
the princess during that brief interval while he talked 
with Anne, and as he swung around in helpless discontent, 
he met the eyes of the princess with a sense of shock. 
The pinched look of sufTering had suddenly deepened in 
her face, and almost dumbly she turned to Moir, as if 
Anne's confession had both awakened and reopened a 
dreadful fear. Her straight gaze challenged him beyond 
any possible equivocation. 

" Why ? " she breathed. 

Racked by his own sufTering, Moir did not stop to 
consider that he was betraying what he had thought he had 
discovered, Anne's love for Dorian. He only knew that 
he must answer truthfully the question in the eyes of this 
other woman. For an appreciable time he did not move 
an eyelash, meeting her gaze with the truth that she 
forced from him, unaware that in his look was both an 
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uncovering of his own suffering and the pity he felt for 
the pain he was dealing her. But he did see that she 
drained the last drop of that bitter cup before she 
turned away. Even then, with her hand on the carriage 
door, when neither he nor she was conscious that he had 
not uttered a word, so complete had been his revelation, 
she spoke over her shoulder quietly to Anne. She did 
not look at either of them, but her voice wa^ perfectly 
composed. 

" Remember, you gave me your promise, when I 
was here before, that you would let me know instantly of 
any trouble. Now that I have Mr. Moir's promise, I can 
absolutely depend upon you both ? " 

Anne impulsively stooped and lifting the hand of the 
princess held it for a long moment to her lips. 

** I promise again," she said, and the princess, stepping 
into the carriage, was driven rapidly away. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE NEW CANDIDATE 

But the following morning brought all the old problems 
surging back with renewed force, for to a man of Moir's 
calibre the abandonment of any project before its com- 
pletion was an experience that had never touched him 
before ; and now this forced surrender because another 
willed it was gall and wormwood. Tenacity was the 
primal element in Moir and therefore incompleteness of 
any kind brought a certain sort of suffering. During that 
long night watch he had told himself at regularly recurring 
intervals that at last the end had come, that never again 
would he think of Dorian as a possible monarch, that for 
all time this hope was dead, as a mirage that passes with 
changed atmospheric conditions. Yet this morning, 
without apparent reason, the hope that had seemed dead 
had sprung into renewed life, and chafed him with its 
insistent wooing. 

About noon, Moir's restlessness drove him into the 
barren stone square before the church where, he reasoned 
characteristically, that desired privacy might be found, 
since it would at any rate be a spot from whence any 
trespasser could be detected from afar and eluded. 
Dorian was with his patients, and Anne was busy with 
medicines and stores that she was superintending. Moir 
felt lonesome and homesick. 

No one was about as he left the doorway and, with 
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hands in his pockets and hat pushed far back on his head, 
began a steady pacing of the narrow path. There was 
always a certain comfort to Moir in any action, and this 
monotonous pacing of even the Hmited area of the court 
was a solace this morning. The midday sun, pitiless, 
persistent, scorching the very stones underfoot, was 
wholly unheeded by this man, too absorbed in his mental 
storm to notice any merely physical discomfort. 

Twice he covered the length of the walk, his grotesque 
shadow the only bit of darkness in all that glare and 
merciless heat. Then, some one came out of the church 
on an errand, and the odor of disinfectants was wafted 
down to him, a clean smell that, however, proclaimed to 
him only the dreadful need for it to those shut up within 
the building. Hating weakness of any kind, mental, 
physical, moral, with the abhorrence of the strong man, 
Moir now experienced a revulsion of feeling that was 
almost a nausea. The drops started upon his forehead as 
c. memory of some of the things he had seen that morn- 
ing swept over him. He wondered if he were going to 
do something foolish, so faint he became. He dabbed 
his handkerchief across and across his forehead in savage 
haste. These sights, these smells, how he hated them, 
collectively and individually ! Yet Anne endured them 
without even the protest of a glance, and these were the 
things that Dorian had wilfully, with eyes wide open, 
chosen for his role in life's big drama ! More than ever, 
Moir marveled at the blindness of the friend he had 
known so long. And combined with all this was the 
possibility of an actual physical struggle with ignorance, 
the rebellion that the princess had prophesied the day 
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before, Moir lifted his eyes to the heights of the Upper 
Town, shimmering in waves of heat. His hands 
clenched unconsciously in his pockets. Over there, 
great issues were growing, a new government was weav- 
ing those growing fibres into the great web of the passing 
days, the history of the years to come. And some of 
those issues were calling him to lend a hand, giving him 
— Moir — an opportunity to lend a hand in the work, to 
weave into that tapestry some of the lofty ideals that 
Dorian and he had planned I And Dorian, having 
heard the call, had refused ! 

After that long halt Moir again began his pacing ; but 
now he no longer looked at the heights, but with bowed 
head, fastened his unseeing eyes on the scorching stones 
at his feet. As he turned again at the church he heard a 
sound, and looking up in a startled way, saw that some 
one was coming toward him along the path in haste. Moir 
blinked once or twice to make sure. It was Allerton, 
and after a deep breath Moir went to meet him. A t 
sight of AUerton's face, however, Moir caught his arm 
and whispered a caution. 

" There are suspicious eyes here everywhere," he said 
in that undertone. " If you bring nasty news sweeten it 
with a smile. I suppose you have come to tell us that 
the mob is moving, but don't let the people about us 
guess that you know it. Come, we'll find seclusion 
somewhere." 

He slipped his arm in AUerton's, and turned toward 
the gate, but before they reached it he stopped and 
turned back. Whatever Allerton had brought, they 
must stay here to meet it, since Anne was within the 
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building. Allerton's face had bred in Moir a sense of an 
impending crisis, something that must be experienced 
but that was neither so agreeable as anticipation nor so 
acute as fear, yet partaking of both. His mind had then 
immediately flown to Anne — with the exhilarating con- 
sciousness that any danger now must come to her from 
without, and must first pass him. After all life was full 
of wonderful compensations, as Dorian had always 
maintained. Even Dorian could not serve Anne in quite 
the way that Moir might. 

But even while computing all this Moir's eyes had 
been busy, anxiously searching for any angle, any 
crevice of privacy. Not so much as even a shadow any- 
where, nor a spot that was not within easy view of the 
sentries who now were standing at gaze, with the listless 
interest of the idle. Plainly they must stand in this 
sizzling square and both discuss and hide with a smile 
the news that AUerton had brought. 

Moir turned toward Allerton, releasing his arm, and 
Moir's grin was sardonic. 

''This is apparently the only solitude we can com- 
mand," he announced, ** and we must pretend a careless 
ease that we cannot unfortunately experience. However, 
tell me what you have come to say as quickly as you 
can, and I'll grin like a jackass. Only be as speedy as 
deception will permit." 

Allerton surveyed the landscape with tranquillity. ** All 
right, it's so stimulating to feel that we've got the whip 
hand on these fellows. I'm not wise on the exact needs 
of the case though, and I'd be glad to get on the job. 
What the devil's the matter anyhow ? " and Allerton's 
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roving eyes having encountered a woman hanging 
out clothes from a window across the square, Allerton 
promptly waved to her an airy salute. 

** We heard last night that a mob is apt to form at any 
moment. We also know that these guards are disaffected, 
to speak mildly. I've seen your face. What news, and 
how soon ? " But while he talked Moir's face continued 
to exhibit that wooden smile. 

** Oh ! So the people are getting down to the real 
business, hey ? I hadn't heard. Never mind, that will 
keep, and my news isn't that at all. See me get busy 
with the wash lady," and he blew a kiss to the girl in 
the window, which she promptly returned with both 
hands. '* My information is political," went on the 
gallant Allerton with a gay air, cocking his hat over 
one eye and evidently enjoying the situation. " The 
Republicans have found a candidate — or one who pro- 
poses to be their candidate." One of the guards having 
left his place and drawing near, Allerton took ofThis hat 
and waved it at the laundress as she blew him another 
kiss. The face of the guard had not been pleasant, and 
now his scowl perceptibly deepened, but he did not halt, 
contenting himself by surveying both men narrowly as 
he passed. " And so," remarked Allerton, in an agree- 
able, conversational tone, ** and so we may perhaps 
assume that this particular gentleman is a fond lover of 
the lady across the way. Dee-lighted, Fm sure." 

"So they've found a candidate, eh?" and Moir was 
glad to drop his assumed role, since this was nothing that 
required concealment. '* That means real business, of 
course, but just how much ?" He was surprised to find 
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how closely he had clung to hope even after all hope of 
Dorian's possibilities had died. 

** Business ? I guess you'll think so when you hear." 
Then, as the jealous lover again approached on his rounds, 
AUerton tossed aloft a whole shower of nods and smiles. 
The guard stopped at once and glared at him under those 
scowling brows before he spoke. 

*< She is mine/' he announced. 

" Most dee-lighted, I'm sure," returned Allerton agree- 
ably, and bowed to the gentleman with a radiant smile. 
** You are to be congratulated, my dear fellow. Pray ac- 
cept my hearty felicitations." 

The man continued to stare at him, evidently consumed 
with anger. ** She is mine, I say. You shall not look 
upon her." 

♦* Certainly, certainly, anything you like, you are so 
exceedingly kind and pleasant," murmured Allerton, with 
enthusiasm. 

The man stamped and spat on the stone. Then, in 
sudden remembrance, and with a quick look backward 
over his shoulder at the church, he rubbed out the tell- 
tale spot with his foot. ** Ah, bah I " he cried, in hushed 
exasperation. " How I hate you and your doctor ! He 
who sends you to mock our women and to despoil our 
homes I But it is not to last forever. There is a time of 
reckoning yet to come. You wait. It is coming — it is 
almost here!" and he strode off angrily, shaking his 
fist at the face in the window which now was quickly 
withdrawn. 

" Now you have certainly done it," remarked Moir. 
'* Another wrong to be avenged ; the poor brutes ! " 
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" Another ? What do you mean ? 

'* Everything is laid at Dorian's door by these idiots. 

AUerton looked very much mystified. " What the 
deuce can Dorian have to do with my flirtations ? " he 
demanded. 

" They make him responsible for everything here, even 
his friends, I tell you," returned Moir. " But never mind 
that now. Get on with your news, for you certainly came 
to tell us something." 

AUerton mopped his face. " I say, can't we get out of 
this heat somewhere ? It's stifling. I'll whisper in any 
cellar, but this is too much for a wooden man. His glue 
would run." 

They went up into the protection of the doorway. 
" Now tell me/' urged Moir. 

" You know that the delegates are coming in on every 
train and the Republicans had about three or four men 
that they might use but each of which had drawbacks, 
for some of the factions, that appeared insurmountable. 
Now, at the psychological moment when the delegates 
are too far from their constituents to get into very close 
touch, a dark horse has been sprung, or has sprung him- 
self on the party, and it looks as if he would be the winner, 
all right." 

** That smacks of good politics, and there must be some 
clear cool head back of it, all right. But who ?" 

" Why, I understand that it's Jallon's head that is 
back of it, and that's a pretty hard head to beat," and 
AUerton looked faintly disturbed. 

" Jallon ? You're crazy. Why, the Green Ties hate 
him with a hatred that's deadly," protested Moir. 
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** I know it's said so, but do they ? I have it on good 
authority that when Jallon found that he couldn't work 
Dorian into the place he was forced into a different line 
of action, and he had not been lying idle even before he 
was sure. You remember that Doc thought that money 
was back of that Green Ribbon club house with all its 
newness? Well, it was Jallon's money, paid through 
one of the members of course, and keeping his hand dark 
until the right moment. Now this agent comes out 
with a long account of the benefits that Jallon has 
showered upon them, that Jallon is greatly in favor 
of a republic, that Jallon is not at all the sly dog they 
have been calling him, but a little tin angel with silky 
wings. Witness all these benefits, and so forth. It would 
make you sick to see how some of 'em swallow the hook 
whole I " and Allerton's nose went up into the air with a 
snort. '' And what's more I understand he's planning to 
use my money to " 

<'And so it's Jallon's candidate, eh?'* cried Moir 
enviously. Then, remembering his recent resolution to 
back Dorian's position here without allowing anything 
to draw him, Moir, away, he added almost carelessly, 
" Anyway, what does it matter ? Let them have Jallon's 
rule or anybody's. It's really of no concern to us. We 
are hopelessly out of the race," and a sigh escaped him. 

" Out of it ? Not on your tintype ! Why, by all the 
jumping grimcracks, we've ^ot to win now I We can't 
lose ! " AUerton pounded his open palm with a vigorous 
fist. Moir shook his head. 

** No, no, sonny, though I know all that you think — 
and more, every blamed pang of it, but no ! I thought 
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there was some chance until night before last. Even 
then I was fool enough to try to persuade him. Dorian 
bucked beyond any hope. You needn't try to persuade 
him. I know what Fm talking about. Nothing in heaven 
or hell will move him a fraction of an inch. Just pocket 
your hopes and look happy as I did/' and Moir ended 
with a wry laugh that betrayed, however, his own dis- 
appointment. 

" But no, there must be some way," persisted AUerton. 
He considered a moment. " Say, why not try the 
princess ? Have you asked her to persuade him ? She 
must know that her old Dorus hasn't a ghost of a show, 
and she ought to want a king better than a president." 
AUerton had whispered the last, looking about cautiously 
meantime to make sure that neither Dorian nor any of 
the guards were about. 

" The princess? " echoed Moir, and laughed dismally. 
" What in thunder could the princess do with him ? By 
the way, did you know that she had been here three 
times, begging at first for some work to do, actually 
demanding admittance that she might help? You know 
a man cannot help admiring that sort of thing in such a 
proud creature. But Dorian ? He is made of solid 
brass, I sometimes think. He sent her away the first 
time with a good scolding, I hear, and she was furious. 
The second time she came to defy him and he wouldn't 
even see her, she the one who had summoned him 
here, — I mean had called the real specialist that she 
believes him to be. Yesterday she came again." 

" By George, but I love her grit ! " cried AUerton 
admiringly. " And the third time he caved?" 
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'* No, he does not know that she was here. Miss 
Rollson thought it better not to bother him with useless 
details. This time the princess came to warn him that 
the people were rising in a fury. There had been some 
sort of a clash about a couple of patients the afternoon 
before. Do you know she understood Dorian better than 
I could have believed possible. She wanted to get him 
out of the way, to kidnap him if necessary, until the 
storm blew over. Of course she couldn't, but I bet you 
anything you like that if any rumpus turns up she will 
be right in the thick of it" 

" Yep. She strikes me as a good Johnny-on-the-spot," 
agreed AUerton disrespectfully, but with large admira- 
tion. *' How did she explain her unusual interest ? 
Princesses do not as a rule gallivant around the city 
picking up stray men — at least I've never met one among 
the legions I know/' grinned AUerton, for a moment 
beguiled from the main issue. 

" Why, 'she seems to have a rather remarkable con- 
science," explained Moir. ** She has a very enlarged 
idea of her responsibilities and she feels that he would 
never have been here had she not induced him to come. 
She's a queer thing. At first I hated her like poison, 
for I saw only the beastly pride and selfishness of her. 
Then for a bit I hated her worse, for I feared that she 
was getting soft over Dorian and that she might lead him 
on until there was the very deuce to pay. Then I had 
a talk with her and felt diiTerent. And yesterday — well, 
it sounds queer of course, but I was here when she came, 
and I understood things better. I wished I could get down 
and let her wipe her little feet on me — if it would have 
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helped any I She is all there, every inch royal in every 
breath she breathes, in every thought she thinks 1 And 
when the time comes, and she has to take her medicine 
Uke the rest of us, why, she stands up to it with as cool a 
nerve as any I ever saw. Yet yesterday — when she 
turned away — I could fairly feel the woman's heart of her 
— beating — hungering — longing for things that she cannot 
have — not even if she is princess. God — the pity of it ! " 

Moir seemed to have forgotten that he was not alone 
as he finished, the rush of his remembrance was so keen ; 
and Allerton, listening, turned very sober. 

" But if she cannot persuade him, who can ? " he in- 
quired at length harking back to the old subject. '* He 
must be persuaded." 

" Well, I've tried my hand and failed," said Moir. 

" But by golly, there must be some one, somewhere." 
Allerton pushed his idea stoutly. " Why, every man has 
some woman tucked away somewhere in his memory. 
You've known Doc for years. We'll cable home and get 
her to cable to him if necessary. We won't fail for lack 
of trying. Now, who's the woman ? " 

Moir became suddenly conscious of the intense heat. 
He looked down and the pavement swayed and shim- 
mered. When he lifted his eyes again his tone was hope- 
less. 

" Yes, of course, there's a woman, and we won't have 
to cable home. But first you'll have to persuade her, 
and she is more stubborn in his interest than he could 
possibly be." 

" But who is she ? " cried Allerton, evidently much 
puzzled. 
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Again a pause before Moir replied. He let his gaze 
drift about the glaring court. *' It seems funny you 
have not seen before this/' he said. *' It's Anne RoUson, 
of course." 

" Anne I You can't mean ? Oh, cut it out. 

Why, you're crazy. He's no more in love with Anne 
than I am 1 " and Allerton's scorn was large. 

Moir's eyes came back and he opened his lips to 
retort, but evidently thought better of it, for he said 
instead after a moment : 

" It doesn't make any difference anyway. They are 
both blind as bats on this particular issue. So make up 
your mind to let the whole thing slide as I have — and the 
Lord knows I kicked until the very last minute. I was 
licked, but I went down kicking, just the same." 

Allerton was thinking. He pursed his lips and plucked 
at them with busy fingers, dragging them from side to 
side without mercy. Then suddenly he dealt Moir a 
sounding blow, and inspiration beamed in his face. 

«* By Gulliver's travels, but we're a pair of asses ! Doc 
won't need any woman to persuade him when he hears the 
new candidate's name. We'll need an iron chain to hold 
him back. You took my breath and my common sense 
away with your confounded gabble about impossibilities. 
Just let me get a word with him and he'll need no argu* 
ments. I'll " 

Moir's skepticism broke a little. *• Who is it ? " he 
asked. 

Once again Allerton looked all around to make sure 
there were no eavesdroppers. Then with a quick rush 
of words he told his story. 
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" You know that Uller has been on the streets for days 
now, stumping from every corner, promising reform in the 
name of the Republicans — and he's a corking good 
speaker all right He knows just how to handle the boys, 
and he has Jallon's millions behind him, to persuade those 
who are not open to oratory. The people flock about 
him like a lot of sheep and he pounds the arguments into 
'em to beat the cards. You can fairly see the votes fall- 
ing into his pocket. Last night he produced a candidate 
that could work all the wonders he had promised. You 
see they mai^age it this way. One of his followers 
mounts a box and gets off a lot of talk about the need for 
a reformer, a man well known to the community, a native- 
born president who is one of the people themselves, a 
brother and all that rot. Then, just at the right second, 
that black-hearted bunch of prunes calls into the crowd, 
* Come forth, thou who art more than kings, since thou 
livest only to serve thy brethren and thy country/ and 
out walks — who do you think ? " 

"The devil himself?" 

" Yep — Uller," and AUerton chuckled to see Moir's 
start. 

" Uller ? Why — in the fiend's name, man, he's too 
old and too — everything ! Surely nobody would swallow 
Uller as a bait for anything ! " 

" But they have, and they will ! He's making a tre- 
mendous vote this very minute while we stand here talk- 
ing about it ! The delegates would not dare vote him 
down if he became the idol of the herd as he promises to 
be. Now, didn't I tell you that Doc would never sit still 
and take his gruel like a nice little boy when he had 
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heard that ? Come on. I'll bet a million that when he 
really hears — — " 

AUerton turned toward the great doors behind them, 
but Moir caught his arm. *< No, wait, not so fast. We 
must think ; for it's too much to risk now at this last min- 
ute. Dorian cannot think out anything. Just now he is 
too tired to care very much if the whole world went to 
the devil. I tell you he's exhausted — he'll collapse if he's 
bothered with anything else just now. But if we have a 
plan we can present him, I think that this very sacrifice 
of himself ought to count for something. We'll force 
that down their throats — if only the Nationalists will back 
us. What do you think ? " 

«< I've seen Dorwitz, and he feels that perhaps the thing 
can be worked if we are willing — he said if Dorian would be 
willing to take the presidency instead of the throne/' said 
AUerton. " He says that if we are going to defeat UUer — 
which means Jallon — we must do things on a big scale. I 
told him I'd back Doc to any extent — I guess Jallon will 
be surprised when he sees the ducats getting busy. Dor- 
witz says that it will do a lot to Uller's chances when we 
expose him as Jallon's tool, for all Republicans are not 
Green Ties, nor are all Green Ties aware of Jallon's posi- 
tion. And then too I've been busy myself with the 
Green Ties for some time back, you know. I mean most 
of all with the university fellows, and while I couldn't 
join their organization since I was advocating Doc as 
king, now I can get in and agree to do anything they 
want if they will make the delegates elect him president. 
They've drunk a good deal of my beer from time to time, 
and they know I'll make good if I say so. I believe that 
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a little manipulation will pull the thing off even yet, and 
we'll get our old Doc at the head of this nation without 
his knowing much about it until he finds himself there. 
The poor fool delegates are pouring into the city, and 
acting like a lot of crazy flying ants over home in 
August, — hordes, but no leader," and again Allerton 
slapped Moir's shoulder a blow that was painfully en- 
couraging. 

" Well, it's a chance worth taking," agreed Moir. 
" Dorian need not know about it until it's all over, for very 
little news gets down here, and he's too busy either to 
read or to listen. After it's over he may be sizzling mad, 
but that will be too late. And as for defeat, well, it's bet- 
ter to go down to a good hard bang, than not to try a 
hoot. Now, you go work up the students. I'll see 
Anne, and explain a little, for I've promised not to leave 
this place on any account. I'll keep in touch with the 
hospital by 'phone, and I'll not be away long at any one 
time. I'll see Dorwitz and " 

But Allerton was half-way down the path. '< So long, 
and get busy," he called softly back through his half- 
closed fist, and was running down the street like a boy. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE FIFTEENTH OF JULY 

That night few in all that city thought of sleep. Be- 
fore the afternoon had run half its length UUer discovered 
that others were employing something of his own methods 
and against him. The Nationalists, suddenly revivified, 
were sending their members through the city, exhorting, 
persuading, preaching a policy of honesty, waging a war- 
fare against greed and graft, while they promised union 
with any party who would assist them to bring success 
along these lines. And union with the Republicans on 
such lines as these would mean the inevitable downfall of 
Jallon's plans, and incidentally of Uller's own. 

Yet at first Uller's alarm was only a faint surprise, 
hardly so strong as fear, an accounting for this activity 
on the grounds of the last spurt of the vanquished, a 
counter stroke to meet his own. But after a few hours 
it became manifest that this was more than a spurt. 
Wherever Uller showed his face a man appeared to spring 
from the very pavement, from houses, from behind trees, 
to leap into the roadway demanding : *' Who are you to 
talk of good government, of brotherhood? How have 
you spent the years, Uller the exile, Uller the traitor ? 
Tell the people what you have done to lighten their 
loads. Let the record tell ! " And Uller was too good 
a politician himself to fail to see the strength of the ad- 
versary's argument. There was no hedging, no hiding. 
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It was the challenge direct. UUer might fight back with 
abuse and expletive all he liked. There was no mud to 
fling at the proud past of this new opponent who had 
saved the country after all from a dreadful scourge, and 
no past of his, UUer's — own, that would not bring ex- 
ecration upon his head. Uller ground his teeth in impo- 
tent fury. 

And before the sun set, what had seemed only a forlorn 
hope in the morning had become the war-cry of a nation. 
Under Moir's steady hand, backed by Allerton's spectacu- 
lar methods — and Allerton lost no possibility of foment- 
ing trouble for the adversary — the Upper City was ring- 
ing with four pregnant words : " Let the Record Tell ! 
Let the Record Tell ! " People, hearing, began to ad- 
just their vision to a new focus, began to understand that 
this Dorian who had abandoned his heritage had done so 
only to free his feet for a greater service to the people 
who had accepted that service all unknowing. They be- 
gan to talk of silent heroism, of misunderstanding, of an 
honor that was insanely sacrificial. Moir's methods were 
large and far-reaching. His arguments fell with the 
stroke of a huge hammer on anvil, shaping the red-hot 
enthusiasm of this awakening people moment by moment 
under the blows. Allerton's methods were less ponder- 
ous but equally convincing. His handbills became a 
snow-storm in the Upper Town. Personally he was 
everywhere, explaining, exploiting, so enthusiastic, so 
confident that men were caught up in the whirlwind and 
carried into camp. 

And following both came the Nationalist leaders, vivi- 
fied now with the possession of a candidate and with the 
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hope of success, and under the manipulation of all three 
elements the people, tingling with anticipation and ex- 
citement, took up the new war-cry and passed it from 
mouth to mouth. In the theatres, in offices, in cafes, on 
the crowded boulevards — everywhere the challenge 
sounded, " Let the Record Tell ! " Men laughed it, sang 
it, gloried in it, smoked it, and in the midst of the popu- 
lar storm the delegates, searching for a light for their feet» 
were whirled aloft like motes in the shaft of the search- 
light, and helplessly saw every stick in every party plat- 
form go flashing out of sight. 

It was a landslide for the new, the untried. The solid 
earth, long hiding passionate fires of freedom and equal- 
ity, had opened suddenly to let them forth, consuming 
the crust of custom and experience. Such eruptions un- 
derlie every nation, every individual, and their inevitable 
appearance from time to time mark the mile-stones of his- 
tory. Drecq, long smouldering beneath the autocratic 
hand of Carlos, had been awaiting her opportunity. 
Now, under this hope for modem liberty, now, with the 
convention actually at hand, with each delegate burning 
to make a record for himself and his constituency, with 
this sudden promise of a real democracy, of an honesty 
that meant the best policy beyond any dispute, with this 
spectacular coming to the front in the hour of need of 
this man who in other hours and in another way had 
saved the country from the threatened decimation, 
Drecq, the nation, mounted on wings. The staid Upper 
Town became a seething furnace for reform. 

But through that long night while the Upper Town went 
mad, counting its success as made beyond a peradventure, 
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the Lower Town was going mad in another way. These 
people also demanded liberty, but not under the auto- 
cratic ruler who had forced upon them an intolerable sani- 
tation, an unwelcome cleanliness, a purification of dark 
corners, who had upset all custom, who disregarded es- 
tablished methods, who dragged their sick from their 
arms and who, more dreadful than aught else, saved the 
rich and the idle from the scourge that he wickedly im- 
prisoned in the Lower Town. The Upper Town sang its 
Eureka and spent the hours in joyful anticipation ; the 
Lower Town, swarming in thousands from black door- 
ways, crowding narrow streets, shrieked curses upon the 
«' Devil Doctor," and vowed a dreadful vengeance. And 
here, among the ignorant and the vicious, Uller, flung out 
from that coveted Upper Town, and as unheeded as a 
snapping cur that has been tossed overboard from a great 
ship, Uller, torn from his desires on almost the eve of his 
success, came, and with the rage of a starving wolf, roused 
the pack for the slaying. 

After that tempestuous night followed a hot, stifling 
dawn, with streets everywhere astir with people. 

In the Upper Town, along the boulevards, the huck- 
sters were laying out their wares on wobbly carts, smil- 
ing in anticipation of a lucrative day. Along the Grande 
Avenue men and women were squabbling even at dawn 
for places that would aflbrd a good view of the assem- 
bling delegates. Householders were hanging out the na- 
tional bunting, to advertise their patriotism, — everywhere 
the unusual and the sense of eagerness and haste. 

At nine o'clock the delegates convened in the throne 
room of the palace, that palace in whose east wing Dorus 
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and Ora were still living, maintaining to the very last the 
state prescribed by the Royalist standards, and whose 
abrogation, Ora had said, would mean surrender. 

At ten o'clock the convention had proclaimed a re- 
public. The kingdom of many centuries was dead. In 
another half hour every outlying district and village had 
heard the news, and here, within the city, the new flag 
was fluttering from other housetops in defiance of those 
who refused to strike down the old, these last but a piti- 
ful shadow against the red, white and blue bars that 
crossed the old royal purple and gold. 

Now people were openly shouting in the streets, and 
children were tossing tiny new flags into the laps of those 
who sat on balconies and in carriages. Everywhere 
gaiety, sunshine, color, shouting voices, laughing children, 
holiday become real. 

At eleven the convention had ordered a reading of the 
new constitution, prepared in advance, and with every 
appearance that this same constitution would be rushed 
through at railroad speed. No hint of a promised recess, 
of a motion to consider the constitution in committees or 
sections, no organized or usual form of procedure. Peo- 
ple began to look into each other's faces and ask why 
such unnatural speed. The more conservative talked of 
a pendulum that was swinging too far and too fast, yet 
they were helpless to stop this tidal wave, this threatened 
engulfment of a nation under mob rule, this frenzied 
stampede for civic liberty. 

Noon, and no change toward stability. The reading 
of the constitution was going ceaselessly forward. The 
delegates had unquestionably taken the bit in their teeth. 
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Nowhere was this better understood than in the library 
of that same palace, where Dorus and Ora had chosen to 
receive the news of the convention, reports that fairly 
tumbled upon one another's heels as the hours passed, 
each big with meaning and read aloud by the court 
chamberlain. Both the duke and the princess had 
known what these reports would be before the delegates 
convened, though neither had voiced the knowledge to 
the other. Each knew that the republic was as inevi- 
table as the sunshine and the rain ; the night had been too 
unmistakable to question what the day would bring. 
Yet each, to the last, maintained, for the sake of the 
other, a smiling face and an outward confidence. 

Somewhere near one o'clock Ora, who had been 
standing through the last hour at the window, turned 
and flashed a sudden look upon her uncle. The voice of 
a child outside was calling in shrill treble : " Hurrah for 
the republic! Down with all tyrants 1 Drecq is free, 
Drecq is free ! " Dorus smiled a Httle wearily as he met 
Ora's eyes. Then she raised her hand in dismissal. 

*• We desire to be alone for half an hour," she said, 
and the few loyal adherents, who had elected to meet 
this crisis with their lord, withdrew with evident relief. 

When the last had disappeared Ora crossed the room 
and laid her hand lovingly upon her uncle's shoulder. 
The touch was a force that drew his eyes upward to hers. 
She did not answer his smile, but her voice was very soft 
and gentle, and she used the pet name of her babyhood. 

" So, Dodo dear, the dream is over," she said, " and it 
is time that you and I find a new home and a new occu- 
pation. The first is easy enough, for we always have 
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my broken down old castle, but what about the second ? 
What shall we do when we are there ? " 

Dorus looked up at her, his face wholly cheerful and 
serene. 

** But this is what we knew was inevitable, my dear 
girl, and I cannot see how it changes things very much 
after all. You remember that from the very moment of 
Carlos's death I strongly urged the uselessness of any 
contention. I am a man of peace. The people know it, 
and they recognize my deficiencies. I cannot but admire 
their astuteness. They know that I was never meant for 
a king." 

Ora turned slightly away, and her teeth caught her 
lip for a moment. This submission, this compliance of 
his had been so hard to bear. Now she gathered her 
forces to meet it with a control that would match it in 
fortitude, but it was more difficult than she had believed 
possible. The cause was lost, as he said, but why, oh, 
why had he made no fight to hold it ? What was this 
something in him, and in some few other men, that held 
them from the particular task that lay at their feet ? And 
this particular task had seemed so easy, if the will had 
only been there. What was this thing that had held the 
other claimant for the throne quietly at work among the 
sick and the dying when great issues were calling him 
here ? Did he too hold something of this same indiffer- 
ence to rank and caste, and the things that made so 
much of the world for her ? How could either of these 
two detach himself from ambition? Her little hands 
clenched themselves at her side. Then, after a moment 
she unloosed them and she spoke again quietly. 
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'* Y^y it was inevitable, I suppose, yet I am baby 
enough to cry for our broken toy. Oh, dear Dodo, give 
me something of your courage and calm 1 *' 

The last had come with a rush, unexpectedly, and Ora, 
the proud, fell to her knees beside him and laid her head 
upon his shoulder. For a moment he did not answer. 
He patted her hand in his gentle fashion and she heard 
him sigh softly. 

" I wish I could have kept your toy for you, dear, 
just as I wish I could save you from every tear and 
trouble all your life long. But tears and troubles are 
the birthright of kings, just as it is their privilege to pos- 
sess a strength equal to meet them all. So I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are strong enough to 
meet anything, my Ora, strong in your birth and your 
inheritance. Surely that is much better than wishing for 
you only an unbroken happiness that might weaken your 
spirit. Yet — I often wonder if Carlyle was not royal 
somewhere in his rugged old democracy ? He says so 
often, in various ways, ' To be weak is not so dreadful as 
to be weaker than one's task ! ' Did he experience or 
did he only guess the tangles that are set for the feet of 
kings ? " 

Dorus fell silent, letting his gaze wander out of the 
window where the tops of the trees in the courtyard 
showed brightly green against a radiant blue sky. Ora, 
still kneeling, looked up. His massive head with its 
crown of white hair looked leonine against the tree tops 
and the brilliant sky. She bent slightly forward to look 
up into his face. Thought was there, the dreamy 
speculation of the man of books, and most of all, a great 
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calm that even this tempest of political innovation could 
not shake. For the first time a glimmering of the solu- 
tion of all this came home to her, a dawning conviction 
that activity and rebellion might not alwa}^ mean the 
greatest strength ; that the spirit of endurance, of serene 
acceptance of the inevitable might be a loftier strength 
than the stormy contention of open conflict, of even 
satisfied ambition that is won only by strenuous climbing. 
She had loved this man always for the beauty of his 
equable temper, for the gentleness and invariable courtesy 
that never left him. Now, behind the veil of the years, 
she beheld the strength that alone could produce the 
qualities she saw. Here was a man not sufficiently 
aggressive to rule other men, but one who had learned 
every step of the road that led to self-control and renun- 
ciation, who could meet any failure with a smile and turn 
it into victory. Bending her own proud head in a new 
humility, a new appreciation of her own distance from that 
coveted goal, she touched his sleeve lightly with her lips, 
as one kisses the revivifying relic of a saint. 

She had been half aware for several minutes that the 
telephone bell had been ringing in the outer room, 
vaguely annoying. Now she realized that no one was 
there to hear, or to answer. The changed situation had 
reached the inner heart of the palace. 

Ora arose quietly, and leaving Dorus with that absent 
gaze still fixed upon things unseen and hidden for her, 
she passed out into the little reception room, closing the 
door quietly behind her. The bell was still insistently 
importunate. Standing, she lifted the receiver. 

" Yes ? HeUo. Who is this ? . . • Anne RoU- 
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son ? " Unconsciously she leaned a little forward, as if 

to bring herself nearer the speaker. " Yes, yes, this is 

the princess herself. . . . You want the princess? 

. . Well, yes, this is the princess. . . . 

What ? The mob! You are perfectly sure? . , . 

They will attack the hospital ? Who told you ? . . . 
Yes, of course, Mr. AUerton could not mistake. Wait — 
a moment ! I must think. . . . No, of course the 
doctor will refuse to leave if he suspects — no, nothing 
could move him then. We must get him away before 
he guesses. Wait — yes, yes, I know the time is flying but 
I cannot think fast enough. But I'll think on the way. 
. . . What is that ? Why, of course I'm coming. It 
will not take long. . • . The cloister door? All 
right, good-bye." 

She hung up the receiver quietly and then stood a 
second with face bowed in her hands, praying, praying 
with all the intensity that was in her for strength and 
time. Then, still obsessed with the surging emotion, she 
moved to cross the room and in so doing caught a glimpse 
of her own face in a mirror. The blood surged into that 
ghastly face in a storm of resolution. 

She lifted the curtain of the doorway and found a page 
in the corridor who had not yet been touched with the 
new liberty. Her voice was quiet but imperative. 

" Tell Granton I want my machine — any one will do 
that is instantly ready. I must have Granton, understand ? 
I will be at the prince's gate in a moment." 

She turned and passed noiselessly down the corridor 
to her own apartments. She snatched a hat from its 
place and stabbed the pins into place with steady fingers. 
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She must appear as he would expect to see her, composed 
and perfectly dressed. A sign or hint of undue haste 
might raise his suspicions and he would refuse to leave. 
Then there would be left only the fierce satisfaction that 
at any rate she could stand beside him to the last. She 
ran to the door, but once again in the corridor her step 
slowed to a walk. Several lackeys were about who eyed 
her curiously and surreptitiously. The intensity of her 
zeal made her acutely alive to anything unusual about 
her. She understood at once, with that awakened vision 
and readjustment, that to these people she had already 
become a bit of the past, a thing of little interest beyond 
the curiosity she excited. Well then, the Past would go 
with head high and face tranquil to the very last. God 
in heaven was good, for He hid the heart from all eyes I 

The machine was waiting at the gate when she reached 
it and Granton was standing at the door, holding it open. 
She saw now that she should have chosen the limousine, 
but it was too late. Inside she leaned across the closed 
door and caught Granton's coat to draw him nearer. Her 
whisper was imperative. 

" Tm going to the hospital — I'm trusting you with an 
undertaking that must not fail — you hear, Granton? — 
must not ! You are the one faithful man upon whom I 
am counting because I know that I can count. A mob 
is forming — we must take Dr. David away before it is too 
late — and he will not come if he guesses. Oh, every 

moment will be a thousand years until You are 

ready ? Remember, if we both go. Dr. David must reach 
the palace safely." 

The man touched his cap. *' I understand," he said 
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and his voice held something that was like an echo of the 
resolution of hers. Then he was at the wheel and back- 
ing for the turn. 

They went by dark and unused streets, out of reach of 
traffic regulators, on and on, with houses a mere blur of 
splotched and changing colors, with corners that meant 
only perilous angles — until with a thud they were at the 
curb and stopping. And about the hospital not a guard 
or sentry anywhere in sight. Granton sprang down and 
the princess laid her hand on his arm as she alighted. 
" Wait for me here," she whispered, and he touched his 
cap with the wooden expression of a ship's figurehead. 

Ora passed rapidly up the paved walk. Anne opened 
the door for her and locked it when they were inside. 
Then the two women looked at one another. Both were 
extremely pale but each wore a certain steadiness that 
reacted on the other. 

" The doctor is in his office ? " inquired the princess 
without greeting of any kind. Anne assented in 'a 
monosyllable. She had turned to lead the way thither 
but stopped to inquire : ** You have some plan ? We 
must tell the same story." 

" A woman of my household is curiously ill. The 
kind of sickness is uncertain. No one can diagnose it 
as well as he. He will want to keep the thing quiet and 
get her out as soon as possible if it is cholera. He will 
come in person." 

" Yes, I think he will, but make him understand that 
you — you personally — are threatened. He is sometimes 
slow to perceive conditions now. He is tired to exhaus- 
tion, and his brain refuses to do any extra work." 
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But now the face of the princess was scarlet. *' I could 
not urge myself upon him for his pity/' she protested 
with a touch of hauteur. 

Anne's eyes softened until the mother in her was 
paramount. 

" Even to save his life you could not suffer so small a 
thing ?" she said. Anne knew how to strike at the heart 
of men and women. 

Instantly the pride in the face of the princess had 
paled and she answered readily, '* You know I would 
not hesitate at anything — ^to save his life." 

" Then don't mistake something else for pity/' mur- 
mured Anne enigmatically, and again led the way. 

But just before the office door the princess stopped 
her with a low word. '* The patient in the palace will 
need you too, you know/' she said meaningly. Anne 
halted and turned half around. She shook her head. 

'* No, although you are very good and kind. No. I 
must stay here. My going would arouse his suspicion ; 
and then the patients must have some one here of 
authority to guard against — disorder of any kind. They 
are used to me, and I can hold them when a stranger 
might not. Besides the mob has no grievance against me." 

" But you must come ! I'm sure there's only danger 
here/' persisted Ora. " I would not think of leaving you 
here alone. The other nurses will probably fly at the 
first hint of danger." 

Anne turned resolutely toward the door. " Mr. Moir 
will be here. He would not leave in any event, and I 
shall stay with him," and her knock on the office door 
closed the discussion. 
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Dorian was in his shirt-sleeves at his desk when they 
entered and did not look up. 

*' All right— drop anything on the side -table. Til 
attend to it when I get time/' he said, his hand continu- 
ing to move over the half-filled sheet of paper. Anne 
spoke in a coldly professional voice. 

« It is a new case, doctor. I think it will require 
immediate attention." 

He lifted his head at that and looked — straight into 
the eyes of tlie princess. Then he had whirled about and 
was on his feet with a low cry. 

" God I — Not — you ? " he breathed. 

She shook her head. For a moment longer she sought 
for words. Then with a cadence of which she was wholly 
unaware she began her story, haltingly at first, but moving 
smoothly toward the end. 

" A visitor at the palace — a friend of my own. She is 
ill, suddenly ill. I dared not consult any other physician, 
for although it might be only a case of nerves and fright, 

it would not do to spread the news, if she really had " 

She left the word unsaid, and he nodded in understand- 
ing. " I felt that I ought to act quickly and quietly. I 
knew that you would desire secrecy above all things — 
and haste." 

He caught up his coat as she finished, the white coat 
of his service. '< I'm ready at once," he said. But Anne 
laid her hand on that coat. 

" But your uniform will tell everybody of your errand," 
she protested, " and people will see you with the princess 
and will talk." 

** Wait then, I'll not be a minute/' and he vanished. 
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Anne began to arrange shining steel things on a little 
table. It was evident that she could not stand idle, and 
instinctively her restlessness found occupation. The 
princess watched her a moment. Then she began pacing 
the floor, and her steps were unsteady. But she had 
halted and was standing with a faint smile on her face 
when he returned. Anne spoke quite naturally. 

'* We thought the cloister door would be quietest and 
best/' she explained and led the way, the princess follow- 
ing and Dorian coming last. Then as Anne held the 
door open, the princess passed her with a long look into 
her calm face, and was outside. Dorian did not seem to 
see her as he too passed, but with his foot on the step of 
the car he turned to say, " FU 'phone as soon as it is 
determined. But of course you'll have everything ready. 
And you'll keep a keen eye on things while I'm away ? " 

" You may depend upon me," returned Anne in her 
quiet way, and closed the door. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
THE TWO WHO REMAINED 

But behind the door Anne leaned suddenly against 
the wall limp and weak. They could not see her now — 
she could take breath — could find time to grip her 
courage anew to meet the dreadful thing that even that 
moment was on the way. But he was safe — safe ! She 
closed her eyes. Then, quite as suddenly, they flew open 
and she stared into the dusk of the corridor, her hand at 
her throat. What was that surging noise out there in 

front beyond the thick walls ? Could it be ? For a 

breath her whole body seemed focussed in the one sense 

of hearing. So ! At last it had come, the long 

dreaded thing that to her limited New York experience 
seemed a bit of medievalism. This then was the noise 
of a mob ? It struck her at the moment that she had 
always been curious to hear and to see the lawless thing. 
Now the moment and the privilege had come — and he 
was safe ! Another woman was guarding him with all 
the devotion — and with something other than mere 
devotion — that Anne herself would have given if the 
task had been hers ; for Anne recognized that particular 
kind of devotion, the kind that sinks all consciousness of 
self in the thing done, as a great soul invariably sees the 
greatness in other souls about it, the deep that calls unto 
deep. 

But now, here, something yet remained to be done. 
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Delay was vitally necessary to cover his going, to give 
that other woman the chance to put greater distance be- 
tween him and his enemies. And who would naturally 
be the one now to hold back even a mob for the doc- 
tor's sake ? Moir ! Almost before the thought had 

taken form Anne's feet were flying along the dim cloister 
halls. Where was Moir at that moment ? She had not 
seen him since the moment that the warning had come 
that the mob was on its way. She had flown to call the 
princess on the 'phone ; but what had he done, where had 
he gone ? Would he try to stem this flood alone now, 
unaided ? It was so like him to try. 

She forgot to slow down until she was fairly in the 
great nave of the church, fairly among the crowded cots, 
from which voices now were calling, and where pallid 
faces looked out gray with helpless fear. The sight 
brought physical control. Anne stopped and after a 
second she spoke aloud. 

" There is nothing to fear. These are your own broth- 
ers and fathers, probably alarmed lest something may 
have befallen you, not understanding that you have never 
been so cared for, so nursed and guarded as since you 
were brought here. They do not know that the good 
doctor has saved you from death, they cannot under- 
stand that a man can give himself and all his power and 
knowledge to save people that he does not even know. 
This you must tell them in the days to come. Now if 
you will be quiet, perhaps some of the brothers and fa- 
thers may be let in to see you, to convince themselves— 
only you must be quiet and absolutely still." 

They responded as she had known in some subcon- 
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scious way that they would respond, and as she moved 
down the aisles toward the front of the building she spoke 
to some of the sick ones individually, calling them by 
name, and betraying no hint of her own dreadful haste, 
still less of the fear for that other one that was shaking 
her very soul. 

But though she spoke quietly and moved carefully, her 
eyes were darting into every corner, burning up the space 
between, searching, searching, for the one those eyes 
could not find. The noise outside was louder here and 
the shouts were becoming more and more intelligible. 

*« The doctor ! The wicked devil who takes little chil- 
dren from their mothers! Give him here! Let him 
dictate now who shall clean the streets ! Let him come 
out now — ^he dare not, he dare not I We will spit upon 
him ! His blood shall run in streams through the gut- 
ters he has cleaned ! Give him to us i " 

Anne spoke to one of the nurses. " Where is Mr. 
Moir?" she asked. 

The nurse shook her head and her voice was lost in 
the clamor from outside. She was a middle-aged woman 
and she was trembling visibly. Anne laid her hand upon 
her. 

" They will not dare attack this building to destroy 
their own," she said reassuringly, '< and the good doctor 
is safe. Keep the patients quiet at any cost. Remem- 
ber the doctor depends upon you, upon every one of us 
to hold what he has kept thus far." 

The woman, evidently steadied, nodded and went back 
to her task. Anne could no longer control her steps. 
She ran to the office. If Moir were not here, then ? 
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The door was slightly ajar, and she managed to close it 
quietly behind her. She had seen in that instant's glance 
that Moir was at the long window that looked upon the 
square, and that he was fumbling at the fastening. The 
noise outside was like the sea now, tearing at the timbers 
of a wrecked ship, surging and growling about the thing 
it had itself cast upon the sand. 

Anne stood perfectly still. After a space Moir, evi- 
dently just aware that some one had come into the room, 
turned with frowning face to demand brusquely : 

" How does this thing open ? I can't find the trouble 
in the catch." 

" But — why ? " breathed Anne. 

" Why ? " He was plainly annoyed at such a question 
at such a time. ** Because I must speak to them, of 
course. Some fool has locked the outer door and no- 
body can find the key. I'll have to make this window 
do." 

She had difficulty to catch the exact words above the 
clamor but she knew what he said. Moir never failed to 
make his meaning clear to any listener. Anne moved 
forward a little and steadied herself with hand laid on the 
doctor's desk. 

" But why speak to them ? Dr. Drecq has gone — ^he 
is safe," she told him. 

" Yes, yes, I know ; but these devils cannot stay here. 
They are frenzied — they may do things, hideous things, 
not understanding. I must speak to them — they must 
be sent away. Open this window." 

He seemed but half aware of her identity, so absorbed 
was he in the thing to be done. He spoke with that 
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rough imperiousness that he had never used in address- 
ing her before, though she had heard it used to others. 
Anne did not move. Unconsciously when he turned 
toward her again she held her very breath. Moir was 
like a lion when he was refused what he had determined 
to have. He caught the great sash now and rattled it 
savagely. 

** Why don't you help me ? " he cried. 

Anne bowed her head. The very walls were turning 
round and round. The floor was rocking under her feet 
The noise outside was growing horrible beyond endur- 
ance. Suppose the sash should give way under his reck- 
less hands ? She caught her breast with her own locked 
fingers. She felt rather than saw him turn to her yet 
another time. 

'• Why don't you show me — ^help me ? " he repeated. 

Anne looked up at him then as a crippled dog looks 
into his master's face, a master that does not under- 
stand. 

Moir's hands fell suddenly. He strode a single stride 
toward her. 

" Why ? " he demanded in a softer voice. 

Anne's lifted eyes looked into his own, and the agony 
there leaped into his heart. 

" I — I cannot I " gasped Anne. 

" Yet you know how ? " This time his voice was 

like a cry, like the call of a swimmer who sees a possible 
rescuer within reach, but a possibility almost too good to 
be true. 

Her head drooped again. She knew that her face was 
quivering, was betraying her beyond recall, yet she knew 
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too that the time had come when she could no longer 
hide from him what she had fought so long to hold. He 
was close beside her in an instant, gripping her locked 
hands. 

" Show me — show me, Anne ! " he pleaded. " I must 
speak to them. Think of the helpless ones in there — 
think of the awful things these devils may do if no one 
tries to hold them — ^to lift a hand to stop them. The si- 
lence and the dead walls only infuriate them. Anne, 
Anne, help me — save them ! " 

But Anne had reached her last ditch of endeavor, her 
last ounce of strength. She could not let him go to those 
brutal voices — those horrible faces — ^those reaching hands. 
The untamed things out there might so easily mistake 
him for that other — who was safe ! A great sob shook 
her body. 

« No — no I a thousand times no I " she cried, and her 
face was a revelation that even he could not mistake. 
" No ! Never, never ! I — oh, don't you see — I can- 
not ? " 

He lifted her locked hands to his lips passionately, 
again and again, as a starving man finds water after many 
days. Then, without another look, he dropped them, 
and turning, was at the window. Before she could pro- 
test, could even cry out, he had thrown his shoulder with 
all his weight behind it against the old framework, and 
with a crash, and a shower of flying glass, the window 
bulged outward and fell. Moir staggered, caught at the 
casing, steadied himself quickly, and stepped out on the 
wide stone sill. 

The sound of breaking glass, the sight of the flying 
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fragments falling at their feet, sent the foremost of the 
rioters surging backward upon those in the rear, and for 
a moment the whole mass quivered and swayed. Moir 
took advantage of the confusion and his voice rang a 
clarion over the square. 

" He has gone — to help others who need him — he is 
not here I" He used the most direct words that he 
could find. 

There was no need to repeat. Every man there had 
understood. Their victim had escaped ! 

<' No, no, we will have him I Tear down the walls I 
He is hiding ! Let us in ! Coward, coward ! " Roaring 
as a teased bull the mass swayed forward. Anne, seeing 
this, and unconscious that she had moved, stood beside 
and a trifle behind Moir in the open frame of the win- 
dow. Moir again shouted his defiance. 

" He is gone, I tell you. You cannot come in here, 
not one of you. Go home. There are sick people here," 
he tossed his head backward, ** sick, and they do not un- 
derstand. Some of these are your mothers, your sisters, 
your wives and children : do you want to kill them with 
fear ? " 

Shouts again, but neither so many nor so loud. Then, 
somewhere near the centre of the front, a nucleus formed : 
one of the mass was talking and the others nearest gath- 
ered about him as oar bugs gather in a shallow pool. 
After a moment one of this gathering made his way to 
the front and spoke, looking up at the man in the win- 
dow. " Give us our man and we will go." 

Moir's gaze was one quite as full of animosity as that 
of the spokesman and Moir's voice was as roughly defiant 
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"Why? What wiU you do?" 

Several in the front rank laughed savagely, and one 
drew his finger suggestively across his throat, at which 
others laughed again. But the spokesman answered im- 
perturbably. 

** That's our business. You give him here, that's your 
part, and ask no questions. All the others can go free 
after that, even the doctors and nurses ; weVe no quarrel 
with them. They had to obey him as we did." 

*' Blast him — blast him I " cried a voice and fists were 
shaken above tangled shocks of black hair, but the spokes- 
man silenced them and went on : " This is the day liberty 
is born in Drecq. He shall be our blood offering. All 
others shall go. Give him here quickly I " 

" And if I did, you would go, and the scourge would 
follow, and your wives and mothers and little children 
would be mowed down with pain and fever and death, 
and hundreds would die in the streets, and the city would 
be buried in filth and horrors, and the very lives that this 
man has, with God's help, saved for you, would be flung 
into the streets to rot ! Blind ! Blind I Because you can- 
not understand new methods, because of your ignorance 
and a little inconvenience, because you are all blind and 
deaf and insane past all believing, you would tear this 
great man from the place where wiser men have set him, 
and you would wantonly undo all the work that he has 
done ! Well, I tell you that you shall not I Tear down 
the walls if you will — I cannot stop you ! Kill your 
friends, fill the whole country with horrors unspeakable if 
you like, but take him you never shall, never ! He is not 
here. He is safe where even your wicked, murderous 
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blood-lust cannot touch him. He is safe. He is not 
here." 

His words, his attitude, were convincing. Renewed 
shouts and execrations filled the air, but that little nucleus 
was forming again and men waited. 

Anne touched Moir's arm. 

*' Could we let out, say one or two convalescents, to 
persuade ?" 

But before Moir could answer the leader was again at 
his feet with another something to say. Anne and Moir 
together looked down on his upturned face. 

" If he is not here where is he ? " 

" I do not know," returned Moir instantly. 

" You swear it ? " 

** Bah I What is a sworn word to such as you ? I do 
not know, and even if I did, do you think I would tell? " 

His very aggressiveness was so like their own that they 
believed. The leader turned to the horde behind him. 

** He is not here," he told them, his venomous face a 
reflection of their own. " But we will find him, never 
fear. He is not dead — and we will find I Forward to 
the palace ! Some will stay to see he does not return. 
If we do not find him we can always return here and tear 
down the walls. Forward ! " 

" Go — go ! " cried Moir after them, as they turned at 
the word to go. " Tear stone from stone, uncover the 
heads of your sick and your dying — no one in all the world 
will care so much as the man who has saved them, till 
now, for your thanklessness." 

" To the palace ! To the palace ! " With the invari- 
able desire of a mob for action, destroying action, of any 
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kind, the mass turned with renewed shouts and, in a dis- 
order that fought with itself for place, rolled toward the 
Upper Town. Yet its going was uncertain. Like a 
stream that follows a broken dyke, the initial start was 
made by a mere handful, then the mad rush of the many, 
finally a few futile relics left behind, mere puddles that yet 
bore individually the latent power to injure and destroy. 

Moir, still standing in his place on the sill, leaned 
forward, the better to watch the torrent pour itself into 
the narrow streets, to see the rivulets break and flow with 
hostile haste toward a common union for mischief. So 
poised, and unheeding the few stragglers left in the square, 
he appeared detached as it were from the solid stone back- 
ing of the walls, and a tempting target. From some un- 
seen hand a stone came flying, then another, then a 
whole fusillade. Some of the other stragglers turned 
back, eager rather for the immediate small results of spite 
than for a far-away and larger destruction. 

The first stone went wide, striking and rebounding 
from the church wall ; the second flew between Moir and 
the window casing, ricocheting into the room behind 
him. He turned, thoroughly surprised, for any trouble 
seemed so wholly past, and in turning received a nasty 
cut on the cheek and another above the eyes. And now 
the air was gray with missiles of every size. One larger 
than the others struck him full on the breast. He 
staggered, reached out to catch at the broken frame of 
the window. A shout of triumph went up. Then a 
sudden silence. Anne was out on that sill, and with arms 
flung about him steadied Moir. She was murmuring 
something to him as if unaware that any listeners could 
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hear, just unintelligible sounds as a mother comforts and 
croons to a hurt child. She appeared in her white gown 
a madonna, one who looked upon them with scorn and a 
sorrow unspeakable. No more stones were thrown. 

Anne drew Moir into the room. He went unresistingly 
and seemingly dazed, until she left him on Drecq's couch, 
his head in his hands. Anne turned to the little cabinet 
for bandages and antiseptics. But even with what she 
sought in her hands, and before she could close the glass 
door, she stopped and stood very still. She had heard that 
curious sound that sometimes a man may make when 
everything in all the world is swallowed in the conscious- 
ness that at last, after all the weary trying, after all tlie 
length of the years, this thing that his soul had demanded 
was within reach. It is not a cry — nor a moan — nor a 
shout of triumph — just an escaping breath that rises in- 
articulate from the primal depths of all human experience 
to the ear of that divine Creator who alone can measure 
and understand. 

Anne turned very slowly. Moir had been seated when 
she left him, but now he arose and came toward her a 
single step. Bruised and battered, unsightly and dis- 
figured, Anne saw only the shining eyes and arms that 
opened so wide — such strong arms — such cables to carry 
a tired woman's heart 

" Anne," he said. 

She set down the things in her unsteady hands, and 
she tried to answer his look, but her eyes refused to lift 
at her bidding. 

Moir came a step nearer. 

" Was it all — pity, Anne ? " he demanded 
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She found strength to shake her head. Even a single 
word was beyond her accomplishment. 

<*And the devotion to Dorian was just a woman's 
faithful gratitude ? " persisted Moir. 

For a single flash her eyes were raised to his own. 

** He saved me/' said Anne. 

But now Moir was so near that he caught her hands 
in both his own. His voice was a great wave that sucked 
the firm sand from beneath her feet. 

** Oh, after that moment when you showed me your 
soul — after the moment when you stood to defy a lot of 
madmen, just for me — just for me — I could not live, I 
could not, if now it were even Dorian, my Anne ! " he 
said. 

And then Anne forgot herself, forgot her shaking 
knees and the words that had refused to come. She 
swayed toward him uncertainly. 

" And I — I would- have died — have died ! — if they had 
killed you," she whispered fiercely. 

And then the great cables of his arms fell about her 
and she was anchored fast. 



CHAPTER XXV 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 

Upon leaving the hospital the princess had stepped 
into the waiting automobile with a single low word to 
the driver that nevertheless thrilled the man who over- 
heard : " Home I " Then, as Dorian followed her and 
closed the door, the car started smoothly enough, but 
within an instant it seemed to the physician that the 
speed had remarkably increased. In another moment he 
knew that he had never traveled at such a pace in all his 
life. Yet he sat quite still, too conscious of the faint 
perfume of her dress, of the unfamiliar nearness of her 
personality, of the surging blood in his own veins, to care 
very much just how or whither they were going. 

Six long weeks had stretched their weary length be- 
tween this moment and that night when she had come to 
the hospital to offer herself as helper in the big struggle 
that he had undertaken. During that interval he had 
tried to put from him the memory of that night, and at 
first it had been possible usually to control his brain. But of 
late it had come rushing upon him with greater frequency 
and insistence, sometimes seizing him as he tried to sleep 
and driving sleep away, more often falling between him 
and some patient over whom he was bending, a flashing 
vision that refused to pass. And those visions brought 
always her pale humility as she had lifted her eyes while 
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he dealt those wounds to her vanity. Looking at her 
now he marveled. How had he ever found courage to 
say those things, even when her safety depended upon 
them ? He remembered how her eyes had shone, how 
imperiously she had demanded her rights even while she 
submitted in that bewildering humility. ** I am all that 
you say and more, but these people are my people and 
it is my right to serve them." Did she know just how 
much that right was also his ? Dorian was not even 
aware, in his voluntary isolation, that the newspapers had 
told everybody in the whole kingdom just who and what 
he was. And now he recalled another bit of his own 
strength which seemed an impossibility, for she had re- 
turned on the night following that first visit, and he had 
refused to see her, had sent her away ignominiously 
through the word of others. He wondered if she had 
guessed that he had not actually dared to see her that 
second time ? And in the interval since, the longing for 
one glimpse of her face, a madness beyond any experi- 
ence he had ever known, had taught him the danger of 
indulgence for even the space of one flashing glance, — 
all the strength so carefully harvested in the time between 
would be gone in that single glance. And now, after 
those long weeks, those innumerable days when he 
worked automatically without reference or care for time, 
now she was here beside him. The impossible had be- 
come real. Did she know, he wondered, just how much 
she was triumphing ? Could she fail to hear this pound- 
ing riot at his heart ? 

Slowly he turned toward her. She was sitting on the 
edge of the cushion, leaning forward as if her very atti- 
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tude might add to the furious speed of the car, her face 
pale, her eyes fastened on some invisible destination, her 
hands locked tightly in her lap. The whole tension of 
face and figure betrayed a dreadful anxiety. Yet it 
seemed incomprehensible that she should be afraid of 
cholera, she who had determinedly attempted to come 
into its lair. Then, if not cholera, what was this thing 
that had deprived her of speech, that had sharpened the 
lines in her face, that shut her away from all conscious- 
ness of his presence, as if he had never entered the car ? 
He began to feel vaguely omitted, neglected, aggrieved. 
Yet so evident was this anxiety that he attempted to 
comfort her in awkward directness. 

** Tell me about your friend. Does she seem very ill ? 
Was the attack sudden ? Had she any " 

The princess, still in that rigid fixedness, raised her 
hand for silence. Her anxiety had become a sort of 
terrified listening. Something was amiss with the car. 
The driver turned off the power — and then, suddenly — 
what was that curious noise, that clamor of shouts and 
sharp cries, indistinguishable voices somewhere behind 
the houses that hedged them in ? 

" What's that ? " he cried, and listened with her. 

She did not turn her face, but her lips moved stiffiy. 

" The Republicans — are rejoicing," she said. 

" Why, of course. How stupid I am to-day ! I had 
actually forgotten that this was the Fifteenth. Has the 
convention declared for any definite policy ? " He ex- 
perienced a sudden compunction. How she must be 
suffering, living through a political upheaval that meant 
so much to her personally. He felt a great thankfulness 
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that he personally had not brought this deprivation. How 
the consciousness of her sorrow would have tarnished his 
success had he continued in the race as Moir had hoped ! 
And yet he had sat beside her and had not even guessed 
the cause of the suffering he had read in her face, the 
humiliation of this patrician who grieved vicariously also 
for the uncle she so adored. His impatience at his own 
shortcomings increased until it found speech. " Do you 
know I believe I must be locoed or hoodooed, as we say 
over home. I forget everything outside my own little 
hill of beans." 

But she did not respond to his attempt at lightness. 
The noise behind them rose — and fell — and rose again. 
The driver again started the car. 

** I know it's useless to tell you/' Dorian began half 
hesitatingly, " and I know you would not care in any 
event what I thought or desired ; but I want to tell you 
that, in a way, I am sorry this thing had to be." 

She lifted her face then, and turning, looked at him for 
the first time. He met her eyes with a sensation of 
shock. He had never seen anything quite like the ex- 
pression of that face, not even when, during those hos- 
pital days at home, terrified humanity had learned that 
some operation was personally imperative. This terror 
was somehow different. After a moment she stretched 
out her hand to him. Her voice was low but perfectly 
steady. 

"Promise me that you will do what I ask?" she 
begged. " That whatever happens, you will not leave 
me?" 

How cold her hand was ! How it clung to his with 
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the clinging hold of a child in the dark ! He smiled into 
her eyes. 

" Why, you know I could not leave you — not if you 

needed or wanted me," he said. " Why, if " The 

car whirled around a corner and again the irregular ex- 
plosions of the spark drew the car to a stand. The sounds 
they had recently heard were much louder. A dawning 
comprehension came to Dorian, and he stopped with a 
word half uttered. The princess caught her lip with 
tight teeth. Then, hurriedly, cried to him, ** Remember 
you have promised to stay with me — that you will not 
leave me in any possible event." 

** Tell me instantly," and his voice was hard, '< what is 
that noise ? " 

She turned toward him more fully. She waited a second 
until the car was under way again, at racing speed. Her 
voice was as quiet and far more bitter than his own. 

'< Those are the cries of the brutes that you have been 
trying to save, the thankless herd for whom you have 
sacrificed every hope." 

<' What is their present grievance ? " he demanded in 
that level voice, dimly, in some half-conscious way, aware 
that her bitterness had been in his defense. Yet he was 
so aroused to the need for action that he did not fully 
understand until afterward what her interest meant 

<< They are snarling because you have escaped them ! 
They are furious that they cannot tear you to pieces — 
that I have you instead I " The anxiety and the bitter- 
ness in her voice had given place to a sort of triumph. 

He arose. '< Stop the car," he said in a tense, quiet 
way, " I must go back." 
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She sat looking up at him dumbly, and made no eflfort 
to speak the required order. 

** I told Anne to stay/' he forced the explanation in 
that inflexible calm. '* Nothing will induce her to leave 
until I am there. Stop the car — quickly ! " 

The pallor in the face of the princess increased as if 
something that he could not see had suddenly descended 
upon her, but she resolutely shook her head. *' Anne is 
wholly safe/' she told him quietly. 

" No, I cannot be sure, — I must see for myself ! " he 
persisted. 

She looked away. ** Anne knows — and desires that — 
that you will not go back," she said with palpable effort. 
Then, again, as if reiteration would assure him, " Anne is 
wholly safe." 

" But how do you know ? " 

'' You must trust me/' she said in a stifled way. Then, 
leaning forward, she cried to Granton to make haste, al- 
though the car was going now at a perilous speed. 

The driver tried to obey. Then something happened 
beneath the car. The brakes, suddenly applied, nearly 
jerked them out of their seats. 

" Oh — what is it ? " cried the princess, and locked her 
hands in one another. 

Granton climbed down. " I think I can fix it in a 
minute/' he answered, and they could hear the click of the 
wrench against the steel. An intolerable moment passed. 
Dorian opened the door of the car. Ora of Drecq leaned 
slowly back against the cushions, her locked hands the 
only evidence of perturbation. 

** It would be quite useless to go now," she said. 
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" Listen I Everything is quite quiet. They have discov- 
ered that you are not at the hospital. It would be Quix- 
otic to go back now." 

She did not look at him. Dorian, still standing, turned 
his face back toward the place whence had come those 
shouts and cries a moment before. Now the dull roar 
had surely ceased, as the princess said. It was the mo- 
ment when Moir had broken the window and had stepped 
out upon the sill. Dorian hesitated. Granton was nois- 
ily busy beneath the machine. The physician sat down. 

" Tell me," he insisted, " why are we running away ? " 

She did not turn toward him as he had expected, but 
she answered readily, hiding from him successfully that 
wild fear that was tearing at her heart, the fear that after 
all she might fail to save him. 

** It is a sort of running SLW2Ly** she conceded, " but 
something that you cannot control. You are being kid- 
napped, stolen, abducted, whatever you prefer to call it. 
Blame of any kind cannot attach itself to you. I am the 
one who planned the thing, that is, Anne and I." She 
faltered a moment at the other woman's name, but went 
on : *• Neither she nor I can bear injustice. We refuse 
to see you at the mercy of brute force. If there is any 
one to blame — ^to be execrated — it is I. I can no longer 
control the man or men who rule this people, but I can 
refuse to allow injustice and ingratitude to triumph. 
There is something left me as a woman that they cannot 
take from the princess." 

He leaned forward swiftly. "Why have you done 
this thing ? " he asked her in a strained, fierce whisper. 
Her hands, locked in her lap, tightened on one another. 
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** Because this mob is not really the people, they are 
but a handful of the wicked and the vile who do not un- 
derstand — who can never be made to understand what 
you have done for them and for us all. Do you think 
that in giving yourself into their hands — for any cause — 
that you would be serving the country in any way ? The 
real people are learning slowly what your sacrifice, what 
your service means. The time is not far off when they 
will be filled with a terrible contrition — and I pray God I 
will be here to see when that time comes I " 

Her voice had risen a little, as if the bitterness had 
touched upon vengeance very nearly, and he drew away 
from her and looked aside under puzzled brows. He 
spoke distractedly. 

** If I could only be sure of the safety of Anne — and 
the others — perhaps I should not mind quite so much the 
cowardice of leaving them in my place." 

She winced, but he did not see it. He was too ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of what appeared to him to be 
a failure toward his friends to observe or comprehend 
how deeply he was wounding her. She did not respond, 
continuing to sit quietly in her place and after a moment 
he turned to her again. 

" After all I must go back," he said distinctly. " If 
the danger has passed I cannot suffer ; if the danger is 
still there I have no right to be here. Surely you must 
understand this, you who love honor as much as any one 
I have ever seen." 

Again he stood up. He could not guess how much 
she suffered in that single moment when failure seemed 
so near. Then, remembering Anne's advice to beg even 
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for pit>% to thrust herself upon his generosity if nothing 
else would answer, she lifted her hands a little, and she 
said softly, with a flood of color that burned her face, 
" Will yoQ deliberately leave me here then — alone — when 
you know that Anne is safe ? " 

He did not perceive that this was the supreme effort 
of her life, this tearing of her pride to shreds in order 
to save him, but something of the sacrifice touched him 
sufficiently to make him say very gently, ** Granton is 
here. You will not be alone. And you know — as I do 
— that my place is there, whether any one is safe or not" 

She unlocked her hands, and tossed them a little 
upward as one who surrenders. Then, startled, she held 
up her finger, her whole body seemingly concentrated 
into the one sense of hearing. 

" Listen ! " Both heard the renewed clamor. The 
princess drew a long, slow breath. *<Ah," she said, 
** they are no longer at the hospital. They are coming 
here ! " 

It was as if the approaching danger had overpowered 
in the princess terror even for his safety, for her face 
lost its despair and gathered a certain firmness. She 
looked up at him fully. He waited a moment while that 
distant shouting drew nearer, and the thought that after 
all it was no longer possible to leave this woman brought 
to him a curious relief that was almost an exultation. 
Then came the realization that the maddened, irrespon- 
sible, brutish things were coming to injure perhaps this 
woman whose only fault was the attempt to save him. 
The whole world spun around. All the passion of the 
jungle, the primal protective instinct of the male for his 
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mate flamed in his brain. Absolutely everything else 
was wiped from his memory. Escape, any escape, was 
all that mattered. He sprang down and bent over 
Granton. " For God's sake ! " he cried hoarsely. " Let 
me help ! " 

Granton moved a little and spoke in a muffled way, 
and went on with what seemed his futile tinkering. 
Minutes passed — five — ten! Dorian himself was under 
the car now, working feverishly. Things, insensate, 
inert, steel-cold things refused to fall into the required 
adaptation. Still the minutes continued to pass, and 
now no one counted them. 

When Dorian had sprung down the princess had 
automatically risen and had set foot upon the step, and 
once she had murmured something about walking the 
remaining distance, but all three had known what the 
crowds in the streets would mean, and the terrible 
danger if recognized, and she had reconsidered and 
had gone back to her place, standing in the tonneau, 
facing backward along the way they had come, and had 
not again spoken either to urge haste or to deplore 
delay. Dorian, looking up at her once, saw that she was 
unaware of even the street gamins that were crowding 
about the stalled car. Granton had chosen out-of-the- 
way streets, and a big car was a novelty here. 

After a little Dorian stood up. The noise beyond the 
houses had lessened again. Those frenzied human things 
were passing through other streets and by other ways, to 
some unknown destination. And when this fact was 
clear beyond doubting, the mechanical thing in Granton's 
hand was suddenly accomplished. Granton himself arose 
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and he saw the princess standing motionless in the car. 
He met Dorian's questioning eyes with a nod. 

" Quick/' he advised in a whisper. " We must reach 
the palace before them." 

Granton and Dorian were each in his place almost 
before the words had ceased. The physician clicked 
the door. Then he gently drew the princess down beside 
him. She did not speak, but her eyes questioned him. 
He was stirred by that mute appeal more than any words 
could have moved him. 

** I do not know the danger, or whether we are safe or 
not — I do not know anything except that God is more 
kind to me than I could hope, and I am thanking Him 
with all my strength this moment that He sent you into 
my life ! If anything happens, will you remember this ? 
Will you remember, too, that I said that in some small 
way I can comprehend what you have done in risking 
your life to save mine ? " 

She turned to him instantly and he saw that a faint 
color had crept into the ghastliness of her face. 

** God is so good, He will give us time," she said, and 
fell silent. 

Faster now, faster, and ever upward toward the goal 
of the Upper Town ! Dorian and the princess sat 
absolutely still. On — on, the streets less narrow and 
dark now, the innumerable corners falling into some sort 
of order and meaning : — upward, as a great arrow flies to 
its target, but this time an arrow that went by devious 
ways ! 

Now they had touched the heights ! The palace was 
but three squares away — ^two squares — one ! Ah ! 
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Into that square, as they turned toward the palace, a host 
of humanity was surging, uncounted numbers of gestic- 
ulating madmen, who, at sight of the speeding car, broke 
into a thunderous shout The whole side of the square 
seemed literally flowing toward that machine. 

" Turn — into the country — instantly ! " ordered the 
princess, but even as Granton backed for the turn the 
first of that horde was upon them. It was a whole 
moment too late, — and legions of those moments had 
been wasted while Granton had tried to repair the 
car! 

Dorian, without definite intent, stood up. From every 
street on the south and east of the great open space men 
were pouring into the place, a volunteer army of evil 
purpose. On the northern side, the palace stretched its 
length along the whole square, facing the oncoming 
legions with a certain royal hauteur, despite the tricolor 
that floated above the portico. On the west and last side 
he saw that the green carpet of the university campus 
spread wide and long, a velvet patch at the foot of the 
college buildings whose roofs rose in dark blocks against 
the dazzlingly clear blue sky. 

Then Dorian felt the hand of the princess creep into 
his own. 

" Sit down, sit down," she begged, but he scarcely 
heard. He was looking into the faces of those who called 
his name. So many faces that he knew by sight, so 
many whose homes he had entered in his self-imposed 
task ! And now every face, known and unknown, was 

convulsed with hatred of him. Ah ! And there in 

the very front rank, Uller, calling him to come down, 
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uttering horrible curses with contorted face. So Uller 
was at the head of this business after all ! 

" Come down, come down 1 " voices screamed to the 
man who still stood looking down upon them« ** You 
there, hiding behind a woman's skirts 1 Devil doctor 
who drags Uttle children from their mothers, come and 
reckon with us! Liberty is born to-day in Drecq! 
Liberty will tear out your heart and fling it into the 
gutters you have cleaned 1 " 

Dorian, resolutely voiceless, continued to look down 
upon those screaming faces, which, awed by something 
in his look and bearing, surged about the car, but hesi- 
tated to enter it. So 1 The last moment of life was 

to be a loud and noisy one after all ; no quiet passing, no 
silent chamber where a man may meet the g^m messen- 
ger away from curious eyes. The death that was en- 
throned in these faces was the kind that called for a dif- 
ferent courage. This was the sort that men meet with 
pistol and sword, with dagger and dirk, with shouts and 
derision, and the awful blood-lust that is hot upon the 
face and that demands other lives and the torment of 
other souls in exchange for the one who goes down! 
Dorian felt his spirit mount at the thought. He had no 
pistol, no steel, but he clenched those two bare hands 
with a confidence born of knowing what those hands 
could do when the need came. The demons should 
learn that he too could be hard — savage — as bestial as 
themselves! His fists tightened. He attempted to 
raise them — but to one of those hands a woman's hand 
was fastened tight. And in that attempt to lift it he 
seemed to draw her upward with it ! Then, for a space, 
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she stood beside him, but she did not release her hold. 
She looked, as he did, upon those venomous faces, upon 
the reaching, clutching hands, upon the tearing fingers. 
Suddenly she flung out her arm as if in challenge. 

" And you believe you can frighten— us ? " she cried 
to them, and Dorian heard her low laugh of triumph. 

The plural pronoun, the royal defiance, the surging 
scorn of her laugh, engulfed Dorian for a moment as a 
great wave that thunders upon the beach tosses the 
swimmer beyond any control of his own puny strength, 
and shows him the impotence of his vaunted power. 
So Dorian, seeing this woman, hearing her, was flung 
upward into a surging exultation, into a mad desire to 
shout, to rend, to compel all created things to share his 
joy. Very truly these last moments of life were worth 
all that had gone before ! 

But the challenge of the princess was not lost upon 
those below. Those nearest flung themselves forward. 
One adventurous youth climbed upon the wheel, two 
fought for places upon the step; Granton was striking 
right and left, holding others off with a heavy wrench, 
but still others came, and grimy hands wrenched open 
the door. 

But now the princess again broke silence. She threw 
her slender body between these horrible reaching hands 
and their victim. 

" You shall not touch him — never — never ! " she cried. 
** Drive on, Granton ! Do not wait for anything ! " 

And then Dorian's voice rose above hers and those 
shouting executioners. '' Wait — I will come — stand 
back I " he cried, and drew her firmly aside. So clear 
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and strong was that voice that those crowding forward 
from the other side of the square heard distinctly. 
" Stand back — I tell you I am coming — but first you 
must let the princess pass. Give me room, I say— -or I 
must leap upon your faces I Give me room I " 

His sudden onslaught, though of words only, was so 
imperative that they gave way a little, for the spirit be- 
hind the words was that spirit that men instinctively 
obey. But Ora was bending close to Granton and she 
spoke so that many who were near heard. 

" Why do you struggle ? Use your pistol if neces- 
sary — ^but drive on ! Drive over them — through them — 
drive on ! " 

Granton, with a sudden effort, cast off his antagonists. 
He moved hands and feet upon the familiar mechanism — 
the car sprang into life. Ora, lifting her head, spread her 
arms wide, and in ringing voice she cried to her people, 
" Make way — for the king ! " 

The machine seemed to know what this woman de- 
manded, it trembled and sprang forward. There was a 
grinding, crunching sound. Then cries of horror, grasp- 
ing hands and screams of rage — bodies that pushed upon 
other bodies, a frantic scramble for safety — any solid 
ground I 

And now from across the square a new sound arose, 
the muffled roar of many feet on floor and pavement I 
With a shout the great doors of the universiQr flew 
open, and the boiling student body literally flowed into 
the space, a river of rescue that gathered new recruits, 
new impetus as it came ! Almost in an instant the g^reen 
carpet of the campus was torn and crushed and rent 
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under those heedless heels. And at the head of this 
new army was AUerton, his round face grim now with 
passion and intent. He tore a green tie from his neck 
and shook it aloft. 

«* To the rescue — to the rescue ! " he cried loudly. 
** Save our new republic from bloodshed I Save our 
new president I The convention has named him I He 
is our ruler ! Let the Record Tell ! " 

And then — chaos ! A blinding confusion of hands 
and feet and shrieking voices ; blurred visions of rage 
and vengeance and despair ; of pistol shots and clubs 
and flashing steel in the hands of those rescuing Green 
Ties ; of young hotheads pitted against the world-old 
venom of ignorance and vice; of enthusiasm grown 
great through that past night and that one day ; of the 
dawn of a clarion liberty that demanded Dorian for 
guide. " Our president ! Our president ! " The Green 
Ties were like the billows of the sea, and the blows that 
fell were like hail, so stinging, so insistent. 

Slowly, slowly, the seething mass of struggling, snarl- 
ing humanity, the contorted faces, the bleeding bodies, 
were driven back. Dorian, standing in the car, steady- 
ing the princess who still stood beside him, heard it all, 
saw it all, but dumbly, as a paralytic looks upon what 
others do, and has no volition of his own. 

He saw AUerton charge at the head of the students, 
with bared teeth and an old cavalry sabre held high 
above his head — even the curve of that sabre was etched 
on Dorian's attention for a moment ; he saw the savage 
turnit^g at bay of his pursuers, maddened things. Then 
when the freed car was finally leaping toward the palace. 
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he saw Uller suddenly spring into its path — ^heard him 
shriek curses upon this son of Marvin, execrating both 
grandfather and grandsons-saw him blindly stagger into 
the open space clawing the very air in impotent frenzy, 
and a madness to drag this grandson from his place ! 
Then, as Dorian, sickened and shocked, cried out a warn- 
ing — ^he saw Uller hurled aside as the great machine 
struck him — saw the limp body crash into the crowd — 
and all before Dorian could turn and lay a pitying hand 
across the eyes of the princess. Good God I What 
horrors for a woman's eyes ! And what an end for one 
who had been the friend of kings ! 

Then, with a sense of suspended breath, he found that 
the rocking car had stopped at the palace steps. 
Granton, bruised and bleeding, was down and at the car 
door, holding it open. The princess drew Dorian's 
hands gently from her eyes, and she looked up at him 
with a deep breath that was almost a sob. 

" After all — you are — safe ! " she said. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE REAL KINGDOM 

It was midnight in the palace library, and Dorian was 
alone for the first time since the moment in the afternoon 
when the princess had turned from him on the palace 
steps and he had watched her go up the great staircase. 
They had come about him in swarms the next moment, 
these good friends who had wrought the miracle of elec- 
tion and rescue, and with them had come multitudinous 
duties and interests that even in the preliminary start off 
were exacting. 

AUerton had led these friendly enemies, and it was 
evident that AUerton was boyishly abandoned to joy. 
He had dealt the new president a sounding blow on 
the shoulder and had cried, in total disregard of all 
precedent and custom, •* Cheer up, old fellow ! Didn't 
we promise to make you a king in spite of yourself? 
Well, didn't we get pretty near it ? I say, cheer up and 
give 'em a good show for their money, for they are look- 
ing for a pretty big program from you I " 

Dorian could feel even now the grip of Allerton's hand, 
and the hearty voice yet rang in his ears. What a buck- 
ing bronco the man was, and what a friend I 

And then, a little later, when the first crowd had thinned 
somewhat and all the delegates had shaken Dorian's 
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hand, and had individually delivered set little speeches as 
to what the country expected and what the country 
deserved^ and incidentally what each man's particular 
province hoped to get out of the general management, 
then had come Moir, with a slow smile on his lips and 
rather a damaged air. And Moir, making light of the 
affair at the hospital, had found time to tell him, in the 
brief words that men use when they feel most, how he 
had found Anne at last. Dorian had gripped that faith- 
ful hand, had murmured something about his satisfaction, 
about how much he had desired this thing — and then 
some one with an urgent business had come in, and Moir 
had departed, but his look was one of great content. ** I 
want to see you without fail to-morrow, you and Anne," 
Dorian had called after him, and Moir had nodded with 
that same slow smile of comprehension. 

Now, alone, Dorian looked back over the past day 
with a feeling of extreme loneliness. The friends who 
had stood with him through all that had led up to this 
hour, the friends of the past, the new untried friends of 
the present who had set him here to guide the new ship 
of state through the deeps and the shallows, all were 
gone, and he was face to face with that unknown future 
that held so many promises and such inevitable failures. 
Now he longed, as he had never longed before, for a 
tithe of that early enthusiasm and aspiration. Tired to 
exhaustion, he wondered if any future could round out 
the dreams that he had dreamed only a few months ago. 

How differently had terminated this venture that 
had begun in the shabby. New York boarding-house ! 
It had been filled with such amazing opportunities 
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then, wrapped in ermine and veiled in romance. 
Dorian leaned his elbows on the table, his chin in his 
hands, and went over it all inch by inch, from that first 
prophecy at the boarding-house table to this hour when 
he actually occupied the first place in Drecq. No, 
the plan from now on would not be veiled in either 
romance or dreams. It would be homely and hard, 
filled with sleepless nights and slaving days, with 
obstacles past counting, and tasks that were laid to test 
the stoutest of hearts. There would be the Powers to be 
cajoled and persuaded into a recognition of this baby 
republic, and of himself as its representative. Then 
would come the preservation of law and order at home — 
a giant's task, with all the factions to be placated, oppos- 
ing parties melted into union, the whole country worked 
into a harmonious whole. Yes, the outlook was not en- 
couraging. The channel for that ship of state would be 
rimmed with rapids, ugly rocks beneath deceptively 
smooth water. How necessary now a strong arm at the 
wheel, an experienced navigator on the bridge ! Never 
before — nor afterward — did Dorian of Drecq feel his 
weakness as in that lonely hour. There was no thought 
of trying to escape, no smallest hint of standing aside 
from this task ; only a full recognition that even the best 
intentions, the most heroic endeavor, might so easily 
bring only failure after all. 

Desperately weary, sick at heart, momentarily succumb- 
ing to the depressing reaction that inevitably follows 
strong emotion, worn to a shadow of his former self by 
those awful weeks in the cholera district, Dorian waited 
at the bottom of this, his first hill, along the new road. 
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waited for strength to go on, and wondered dully if he 
had ever desired to climb. 

After a little he lifted his eyes and slowly his gaze 
moved from object to object about the room. In its 
lavish furnishings how empty it was, how lonely, how 
forlorn ! He had always known in a vague way that each 
man must meet the great moments in his life alone and 
single handed ; yet now the isolation of his position 
pulled upon him like a ghostly visitor who refused to be 
laid. Each new aspect of the situation was more dis- 
heartening. How like a barracks, a prison, was this place 
of formality and dignity ! All the generations of New 
England home-makers that had produced this man united 
now their rebellion to his own. After all, a transplanted 
thing finds small comfort in a new environment, until it 
has made that environment its own. 

Dorian dropped his face in his hands, and for long sat 
without conscious thought, aware only that he was suffer- 
ing dumbly in some inescapable way. What was this 
lack in his soul that was robbing him of even the essen- 
tials of courage ? He lifted his worn face again as 
if searching for comfort, stamina, in the concrete, irre- 
sponsive things about him. It was the smaller library of 
the palace in which he sat, a room that Dorus had made 
his own, and a hundred little details told Dorian this as 
his awakening understanding slowly searched them out, 
— a paper that peeped from an open book filled with 
notes in the writing of the prince ; an amber mouthpiece 
that lay near its morocco case on the table, the gold 
letters on that case conspicuously evident — mute appeals 
against usurpation and intrusion. Dorian, the president^ 
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felt the sting of an un&ir advantage. How small, how 
mean and contemptible must seem his present position to 
the two whose places he had confiscated ! 

And then — a miracle I — and politics, ambitions, regrets, 
all were gone, and he was gazing up into the painted face 
of the woman who had saved his life that afternoon. 
The eyes, looking down upon him from that frame, 
seemed to tell him in no uncertain way that their owner 
was sharing this hour of his stress and loneliness and 
that she was mutely trying to strengthen his spirit with 
her own. 

For a long time he did not move, wholly content to 
look upon that pictured face. Then, with eyes still on her 
eyes, he arose and went slowly around the big table and 
across the room until he stood on the hearth beneath that 
picture, looking up as some tired pilgrim stands before 
his Mecca, with a great humility and a great aspiration in 
his face. 

Who vras he that this wonder of women should have 
bought his life at the risk of her own ? Was it patriot- 
ism that had impelled her to rescue the man whom her 
people had chosen to serve at their head ? Was it all 
momentary impulse without consideration of danger? 
The drawn face that she had turned to him when they 
first heard the mob in the distance forbade that thought. 
She had kno^yn to the very full what the danger was. 
And yet he was the one man in all the world she had 
most reason to hate, the alien, the usurper, the one who, 
whether voluntarily or not, had driven her uncle from 
this very room. Yet instantly, royally forgetful of self, 
she had flung her body between his own and those. 
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reaching hands, shielding his worthless clay with the 
rare porcelain of her loveliness ! Even now, after the 
lapse of all the hours^ the remembrance of that moment 
turned him sick and cold. The nails in his tightened 
hands cut the palms. 

He forgot the lateness of the hour, indeed he did not 
know that he had left the room, until, at the farther end 
of the upper corridor, he came upon a sleepy page stand- 
ing before a closed door. Even then, shocked into some 
faint consciousness of the barriers that lay between him 
and this woman, he did not hesitate more than a moment 
Could he live through the remaining hours of this night 
alone, down in that empty room, without knowing ? 

« If the princess is still awake say that I wish to speak 
with her." His voice sounded in his own ears harsh and 
brusque. 

" One moment, monsieur the president. This way, if , 
your honor pleases," and the lad, opening the door be- 
hind him, left Dorian standing in a small morning room. 

But he was far too restless to remain a moment now in 
any place. He roved about the room much as a lion, 
tamed to his bars, prowls about the cage, living only for 
the freedom that may never come. After a little the ac- 
cessories of the cage began to force themselves upon his 
consciousness. He became aware that it was a place of 
soft draperies, of garlanded mirrors that reflected the roses 
on the walls — reminders of other roses that ran riot in a 
garden where — ah — at last ! 

He had believed that he would feel her presence even 
before his eyes could give him vision of her, yet she must 
have been standing there quite a moment before, in turn- 
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ing, he saw her ; for he had heard no sound of her coming 
and she was standing well within the room. She had evi- 
dently been out upon the balcony, for the French window 
was open behind her and she wore a long dark cloak. Be- 
fore she came toward him she took from her hair a scarf 
that covered it. 

He offered no reason or apology for his appearance at 
such an hour, forgetting that she might desire some ex- 
cuse for so untimely an intrusion. All knowledge of 
time, place, custom — everything was lost to him as he 
stood there, except the certainty that she was here — here, 
within reach of his eyes, his voice. 

Whatever she felt she gave little sign, except that as 
she moved more fuUy into the light he saw that she was 
pale, as if stirred within by some emotion too deep for 
surface reading. Also he noticed that she refused to 
meet his look. 

Neither spoke for a long moment while she played 
with the ribbons of her cloak which, half untied, revealed 
the soft whiteness of her throat. Then she moved for- 
ward resolutely but quietly. " Will you sit down ? " she 
offered, after another moment of waiting. ** You must be 
very tired." 

But when he still neither moved nor answered, she 
turned away a little toward another chair, and he saw a 
faint color creep into her face, very like the heart of one 
of her own white roses that glows softly warm when one 
looks within. But she did not seat herself, standing with 
her hand on the cushioned back of the chair as if grate- 
ful for its support. 

'* It is hardly fair to force you to put your message into 
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words/' she said calmly. " I can, of course, undefstand 
that for you it is not a pleasant message, and I do not 
wish to be wholly selfish. Naturally one clings to the 
things one has known all one's Ufe. We are always slow 
in hastening the end." 

" What do you think I have come to say ? *' he asked 
her. She betrayed a faint surprise. 

« Why, I know that they have planned to use these 
rooms/' with a sweep of the eyes about the room» *' and 
I can understand that you generously preferred to bring 
that message yourself, rather than trust it to less kindly 
hands. It is all a part of your consideration of us, my un- 
cle and I. But you must not suppose that we are still 
here because we do not understand. Everything will be 
ready to-morrow morning. The prince had several pri- 
vate matters that made him feel that it would be difficult 
to leave before morning. I trust that our delay will not 
infringe upon your plans." 

Dorian had no difficulty in reading her own proud re* 
gret that they must impose even for one night upon the 
hospitality of a country that had refused to recognize 
their claims, for that enforced submission breathed in 
every line of her face and figure. He guessed something 
too of the efTort that now kept her restrained in making 
excuses for that beloved uncle. The understanding of 
her discomfort thrilled in his voice as he returned hastily: 

" Do you really believe that any man — any party — in 
the country would consider for a moment driving you 
and Prince Dorus from this place ? " 

The faint surprise of a moment before dawned again in 
her face, but she merely glanced toward him. once in a 
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quiet way and aside again before she answered, << Cer- 
tainly no one in the country could believe that we would 
remain in this place — under the circumstances/' She 
had not meant it as a rebuke, but the pride that prompted 
it was very open. " Indeed," she went on, " we are both 
eager to be gone, for the prince loves the broken-down 
old castle that was my mother's quite as much as I do. 
He was her brother, you know, and they played there 
as boy and girl. The place is full of memories for him." 

" Ah — ^- 1 So it was there that I found you that won- 
derful day ? " Dorian was hardly aware that the words 
had escaped him until he saw the white rose flush suddenly 
deepen until it was like an open Bon Silene ; but she 
went on with what she was saying as if she had not heard 
his interruption. 

" The rose garden of the castle was hers, and the old 
lodge that my grandfather had made over for her play- 
house. She planted and planned that garden, and my 
uncle taught me to love it after she had gone, when I 
was a very little girl. We lived there until I was a big 
girl, and he was both father and mother to me — was 
everything in all the world. So now, whenever we can 
steal away from troublesome things, he and I just run 
away there-^and hide." 

She smiled, as if trying to include him in her recalled 
memories, and in the place of the pride of that earlier 
moment, he saw a very simple and beautiful devotion. 
He began to understand faintly what this bond between 
uncle and niece really meant. But his own emotion 
swamped other considerations. He harked back to the 
words that she had pretended not to hear. 
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*< So you were hiding — ^that day ? " This time she did 
not refuse to understand. He saw her eyes soften and 
she smiled, but she persistently held to her story. 

<* Yes, but it was really almost a kidnapping, for the 
prince did not know that he was .hiding. I had just 
snatched him away from scheming politicians and people 
who were worrying him. He always hated contention of 
any kind, and he had been dreadfully upset when he learned 
that there was another — heir." 

She spoke the word softly, as if it had come almost 
unexpectedly to her lips, and shyly, as if disliking to ut- 
ter it even when it was there. Then, on second thought, 
evidently fearing that she had given an unjust impres- 
sion of this uncle, she added, " Not that the prince was 
afraid of the claims of any other claimant The trouble 
was that he desired to surrender without a blow, without 
even a protest, and I couldn't let him. I fancied that if I 
had him all to myself for a few days I could persuade him 
to another view of the matter. I told him I was ill and 
needed the country. He believed the falsehood, and 
went with me." 

** And you succeeded ? You persuaded him to stand 
for his rights ! " 

She bowed her head, as if the weight of that recollec- 
tion were heavy. " Yes, unfortunately, I succeeded — and 
it was the greatest wrong that any one ever did him. 
Even the oceans of tears that I have shed since that time 
could not right the wrong to him. It forced him into a 
position that he felt was false, yet which he held to the 
end because I could not understand the nobility of sur- 
render. And even in a small way there was none who 
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understood. Some said that Prince Dorus ran away for 
those few days to escape this heir because he was afraid 
of him, and that it was I who had persuaded him to re- 
turn. How I hated myself when I heard that I " 

She caught her hands in a tight clasp now, recalling 
it, and her teeth showed a moment on the scarlet line of 
her lip. 

<< But the other side — ^this heir : did you ever think of' 
his part ?" Dorian persisted in his questions with an effort. 

Swiftly again she turned aside, her hand gripping the 
cushioned chair. " No," she said, with a hint of ice in 
her manner, '< no ! For his affairs were no concern what- 
ever of mine. I told the prince just that the night he 
imprisoned you in ! " 

She stopped in confusion. Dorian was half across the 
room toward her before he thought, and stopped. 

" Then you did know who I was that night ? Perhaps 
even in the garden ? " 

** No, for I really believed that you were the specialist 
until — the night you — bandaged my arm. That after- 
noon Dr. Kellton had wired that he could not find a sub- 
stitute. Then it flashed on me ,who you must really be. 
Yet, ^er you had gone, I went to the hospital because I 
could not believe — your renunciation seemed so impos- 
sible. If you were actually doing what you had pledged 
yourself to do, then I had equal right with your own for 
being there. I could not bear," and there was a passion- 
ate ring in the voice, " 1 could not bear that you should 
do something nobler and finer than 1 1 It was foolish 
and wrong and egotistical — but I learned that night that 
you were there only because you were better fitted than 
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I, not alone by your training, but by your self-forgetful- 
ness that could plan such a thing." 

<* Hush, hush, you must not say these things I " inter- 
rupted Dorian but she would not listen. 

** 1 have long wanted you to know/' she maintained 
calmly. *' 1 am glad that I have this chance before I leave." 

** Neither you nor the prince shall ever go while I have 
power to hold you here/' cried the new president hotly. 
But instantly she had swept around upon him in sudden 
defiance. 

** And he shall never linger here one second after I 
have power to take him away/' she retorted stormily. 
<* He, the gentlest king that was ever pushed from a 
throne, the most unjustly sacrificed, the victim of a peo- 
ple drunk with liberty I It is the greatest joy of my life 
that I have a home to give him in his hour of need — and 
that it is the one place in all the world he loves the best I " 

He moved across the room to her very quietly. He 
could see that she was conscious of his near presence, 
but he did not guess how that nearness was shaking her 
self-control. He held out his hand, and something in the 
palm caught the light and glittered. 

" Look/' he insisted. Then, as she did not instantly 
obey, " What have we — you and I — ^to do with dead 
issues ? This is my hour. Here is my excuse. I have 
come — to you ! " 

She ventured one swift glance at the little gold thimble, 
and then she forced herself to lift her eyes to his. He 
saw that she was trembling. 

" I knew you would come to-night/' she told him. " I 
have been waiting for you for a long time. I knew that 
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perliaps you would try to say something of your — ^in- 
debtedness." Her lip curled. " That you might try to 
put into words your — thanks." She caught at the chair 
to steady herself. Her voice fell to a murmur. ^ If you 
speak one word — of anything like that — I will never for- 
give you — never ! " 

** No I " His voice was pulsing with something very 
different from gratitude. ** No, I have no intention of 
offering you anything of that kind. My thankfulness 
is swallowed up in a great wonder that God could ever 
send into any man's life— even one hour — with you I " 

She crushed the ribbons of the cloak in her hand. 
Her breath was like a sob. Then, suddenly, she broke 
out in a passionate resistance. 

** How can you say these things I I cannot bear— 
everything ! " 

'< Why should I hide them ? They are just the surface 
of the feeling that brought me here to-night — how else 
could I come to you, a man who has nothing in the 
world except what he must earn for himself? To-day 
your people have set me in a high place — ^to-morrow 
they may drag me down, and there will be nothing left 
that could mean anything but just this love for you. 
Even the nearest of friends cannot enter into the holy of 
holies in a man's life. No one can strengthen his hands 
when they are failing but the woman who shares his life. 
Some men may be satisfied with less than this. No one 
could mean anything to me but you." 

He saw her draw backward a step, and saw her hand 
creep upward to her throat as if she were choking. There 
was something of agony in her eyes. 
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« No — no I " she whispered. " How can you — ^what 

right 1 " Then as if it slipped from her against her 

wiU, " Anne 1 " 

He did not at once comprehend. Then, half-stupefied, 
he understood. ** Anne ? Why, Anne has worshipped 
David Moir ever since she first saw him — and stupid old 
Moir did not guess until to-day I " Then Dorian stood 
very near to her and he spoke gently. 

** Why did you say that?" he demanded. She drew 
another step away, and he followed instantly. 

*< Tell me, tell me!" His voice was inescapable. «< Could 
you possibly care ? Did you really believe that any one 
else could exist for me after that day in the garden ? Oh, 
don't you know that even Anne — brave, noble, generous 
Anne-— could never be more than one of the best friends 
a man ever had ? That she could not possibly be — ^you I " 

Shut away as they were from all else, from every one, 
in the heart of the night, the silence that followed was 
like a visible presence. In that waiting silence he heard 
the princess catch her breath, then — from under curving, 
shadowy lashes two eyes were lifted, great stars that were 
shining for him alone. And while he looked the ribbons 
slipped from her fingers, the cloak, released, fell from her 
shoulders, and she stood once more in the faded pink 
gown of the rose garden. 

But at sound of his startled cry she held him ofT a 
moment, with a little gesture that made him wait, and 
she caught the pink skirt in two tight little hands, spread- 
ing it wide as she cried to him : 

" Oh, so blind, so blind ! Didn't you know in your 
heart of hearts that I would be waiting ? I told myself a 
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thousand times that you would not come — ^yet I waited. 
And the hours were so long and so empty, and there 
was always the fear of Anne. And then the poor little 
gown was so lonely, with no one to see. Yet even then 
I waited and suddenly — I heard your voice at the door I 
I could not come to you at first — I had no courage — for 
how could I believe that you would be content with 
calico — calico I — when only a few weeks ago — you could 
have had ermine for just the asking I " 

" Ermine ? " he repeated incredulously. " Ermine, 
when I could have living roses all my life ? " 

Yet, after a little, his New England conscience drove 
him to a last test of his happiness. He held her a little 
away from him that he might look upon her face. 

'< Oh, prodigal princess, look up and convince me that 
you will never regret this night. We must make no 
mistake in our happiness. You are taking for all your 
life a man who is more democrat than autocrat — a son of 
the common people, though a few royal drops do run in 
his veins. In the long years to come, through all kinds 
of changing fortunes, will you be content to walk beside 
a man who must make for himself any place wherein to 
stand?" 

And she looked up as he told her to look, and she 
laughed with a joy that trembled through all the words. 

" No, no, for as you are a Republican, I am a Royalist, 
and I could not live without a sovereign. Therefore, 
be to others president, physician — anything you please, 
but to me be only just — my king ! " 

And Dorian of Drecq knew that at last he had found 
his kingdom. 
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